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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE STUDIO. 



H, my Garth," exclaimed Madge ; " I am 
80 tired !" 

"Kest, then," he answered, lowering his 
p^tbrush and leaning back in bis chair. 
" I didn't mean in that way," rejoined ahe, avail- 
ing herself, nevertheless, of the permission, to stretch 
her arma and alter her position. " I'm tired of seeing 
you sit there so long moving a little brush up and 
down. Tell me, do you love painting better than 
you love me ?" 

Garth looked at her, with his chin upon his 
breast, but made no reply. 
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The studio occupied the north-eastern corner of 
the attic, an area about six paces square being 
divided off from the rest by rough partitions. The 
naked beams and boards of the angled roof, sloping 
steeply to the floor on the north and east, gave a 
rude vitality to the aspect of the room. The brown 
bareness of the walls was partly veiled by festoons 
of sombre or vivid drapery, and partly by studies of 
human heads or bits of landscape, tacked up here 
and there. An ottoman across one corner of the 
room was covered with the hide of an Indian tiger; 
in the recess behind, a cast of the Venus of Milo was 
bound as to the temples with a blue silk scarf, whose 
fringed ends rested on her left shoulder. In the 
opposite comer stood a suit of early seventeenth 
century armour, reflecting in its polished surfaces^ 
with an added depth of tone and grotesquely dis- 
torted, the manifold forms and colours of the sur- 
rounding objects. Scores of canvases were stacked 
against the walls, some with their brown backs 
turned to the spectator, others revealing more or 
less of their painted faces. An antique bronze 
candelabrum depended from a hook in the great 
beam traversing the angle of the roof. A small iron 
stove was set up on the hearth, and above the fire- 
board were grouped some of the old pikes and 
battle-axes which Captain Neil Urmson brought 
with him from England in 1647, together with a 
couple of Eevolutionary muskets and a pair of cut- 
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lasses, trophies of the late Captain's warlike achieve- 
ments. The studio was lighted through the roof, a 
section of which to the north had been removed, 
and its place supplied with coarse glass, across 
which wired shades were made to slide back and 
forth. In the shadow beneath this window lurked 
a tall mysterious mirror. 

Of the pictures to be seen here, not the least 
striking, perhaps, was the studio itself, with the 
artist and his model posed in the strong light and 
shadow. She, clad for the occasion in an antique^ 
long-waisted gown, ruffles at her wrists and a quaint 
ruff standing out round the open neck, a heavy 
chain falling from her shoulders to her waist, and 
an aigrette of feathers in her puffed and frizzed 
hair, was seated negligently in a high-backed, oaken 
armchair, her crossed feet outstretched beyond the 
stiff hem of her embroidered petticoat, and her 
right cheek supported on her hand. Over against 
her the artist at his easel, again in his red boating- 
shirt, the sleeves turned up to the elbows of his 
dark, muscular arms. Masses of deep brown hair 
stood up all over his square-built head ; while the 
white light from above showed the depression in 
the centre of his rugged forehead, and cast swarthy 
shadows beneath the irregular level of his shaggy 
brows, and brought sharply out the strong curves of 
the under lip, and the cleft in the chin. When he 
was seated, the massiveness of the young man's 
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chest and shoulders, and the noble set of his head 
upon his stalwart neck, gave promise of imposing 
stature ; and it was an odd surprise, on his stand- 
ing up, to find that he was below middle height. 

Madge, after a pause, during which she twisted 
the links of her necklace between the fingers of her 
left hand, spoke again. Her tone was half-plaintive, 
half-way ward ; but the girl was so thoroughly good- 
natured, so prone to humorous mischief, and, above 
all, so beautiful, that it was always difficult to fore- 
cast either her words or her acts. The eye of 
analysis was dazzled by her charms, while the 
subtle fluctuations of her moods compelled it to be 
continually focussing itself anew. 

"You loved me better when you loved me first," 
said she, " and you used to say then, that you hated 
painting — ^well, at least you said it was wicked, and 
you hate everything wicked, you know. Now that 
you've come to care for painting, you'll begin to hate 
mer 

" How am I changed, Madge ?" 

" Oh, don't I remember how you used to blaze at 
me with your eyes sometimes, and make me quiver 
all over ! You're always quiet and grave and old, 
now ; and I'm getting old, too ! But painting crawls 
so, that a year seems no longer to you than a week 
does to me." 

"What a silly girl to be jealous of painting! 
Were you jealous of my mother ? she was my first 
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love. Sit here beside me," he continued, in a more 
tender voice. " My girl, other loves can only teach, 
me how to love you better." 

Madge, having seated herself on a campstool at 
her lover's side, had taken one of his hands in her 
lap, and was stroking it lightly with her finger- 
tips. 

" You have the handsomest, strongest hands that 
were ever seen," murmured she. "You might do 
anything with such hands." 

" 111 make you a fortune with them." 

Will you ?" said she, glancing at him sidelong. 
Is that all you paint for — to make me a fortune ?" 

Garth hesitated, half-smiling. 
Are you always thinking of me when you 
paint ?" she went on, holding up her finger. " No ; 
and I believe you often forget me even when you're 
domg my portrait !" 

" You're too. near me to be seen or thought of 
distinctly," returned he, reddening a little; "but 
you must be at the bottom of all I think or do." 

She nodded her head, and smiled to herself with- 
out looking up. "I'd like a fortune," said she 
lightly; "the biggest in the world; but I'd want 
some of the world with it!" 

Garth waited to hear more. 

" I wouldn't paint pictures or write books or do 
any of that stay-at-home sort of work, if I were a 
man ! because however well I did them, it's they 
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would be famous, and not I my own self. Instead 
of sending things off to make money for me, I'd go 
and make money my own self, and have everybody 
see me make it ; and Fd make it with my own self, 
because I was so brave or strong or beautiful or 
something! If I were a man, I'd be a famous 
soldier and conquer the whole world ; or a terrible 
robber ; or at least a great minister or statesman, to 
make everybody do and think what I pleased — one 
day one thing, and another day the opposite thing, 
if I chose it ! Yes, I would, Mr. Garth, if I were a 
man !" 

" Humph !" ejaculated the artist, clutching at his 
back hair, with a smile ; " better be a prizefighter 
or an acrobat." 

"I'm only a woman, you know," continued 
Madge demurely, though with a peculiar glance 
into her lover's face. "But even women can do 
something besides stay at home and spend money, 
if they have it ; and if not, grow old and be poor 
both. I can't sing and play on the violin like Miss 
Golightley : but I could be an actress, and have all 
the men in the world in love with me. I'm not 
afraid of them, and I'm beautiful enough: and I 
know how to make myself seem even more beau- 
tiful than I am. What do you think of that, Mr. 
Garth?" she demanded, with a sudden soft laugh 
that prevented him from knowing exactly what to 
think. He gazed at her, but though she met his 
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gaze, he could not penetrate the laughter-sparkles 
dancing in her long black eyes. 

"What put that in your head?' he asked at 
length. 

"It isn't in my head, it's I!" returned she, 
laughiDg still. "Do you remember that night 
when you canoed the rapids ? Well, if you hadn't 
done it, sir, Fd have disappeared that same night, 
nobody knows where." 

"I didn't tell you about it till next day," said 
Garth, shaking his head. 

" Oh, I'm a witch ! didn't you know ? Nikomis 
taught me. I was flying over the tops of the trees, 
on my way to a witches' meeting on Wabeno, when I 
saw you shooting the lower fall; so I alighted on the 
pine-knoll, and left the other witch who was with 
me to go on by himself. He was angry, but I told 
him that a man who was brave and skilful enough 
to run those rapids, was better than a witch who 
could fly about on a broomstick. Since then, every 
once in a while, he's sent me invitations to attend 
witch meetings all over the world; and several 
times, Mr. Garth, I almost went; for you haven't 
done any brave, splendid things for ever so long ; 
and you were away from me in Europe for years 
and years. Tell me, did you think I'd rather stay 
here than travel about with you ? Would you 
have been astonished if you'd met me in London, 
or Vienna, or Paris, or some of those nice places, 
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leaning on the witch's arm ? Well, I think it was 
very good in me to resist his temptation, and wait 
for you to come back. But now you only sit and 
paint, as if people lived for ever, and Urmhurst was 
the best place to live in. I wish I were a man !" 

Garth turned in his chair and took both her 
hands in both his, with a gentleness which was at 
times peculiar to him, and more impressive than 
any ordinary vehemence. 

" My dear girl ! my dear little girl," he repeated 
in a low inward voice, such as the listener seems 
rather to feel than to hear. In a few moments he 
rose abruptly, and began to pace up and down the 
studio slowly, his hands clasped behind his head. 
" Pve done you wrong, Madge ; but poverty is the 
trouble — we live from hand to mouth. Would you 
have married me any time in the last six years ?" 

"Listen, my Garth," returned she, springing up 
to walk beside him, folding her hands round his 
arm and speaking close to his ear. " I would have 
married you the day you left college. You should 
have asked me, sir! Then we would have been 
rich and famous before now." 

« It takes a* long for a married painter to make a 
reputation as for an unmarried one; and mean- 
while " 

" Oh, always this painting !" cried she, stamping 
her foot. " Garth, you are asleep ; ever since you've 
had an easel and palette you have been asleep. Be 
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all warm and awake and fierce and splendid ! Make 
me afraid of you a little, please, dear ! Yes, I am 
jealous of painting; I want you to love me — ^me^ 
more than anything in the world ! Do 3'ou ?" 

" Yes/' said Garth, pausing in his walk and look- 
ing at Tier. 

She put her quick arms round his neck with a 
little exulting cry, and they kissed eacli other. 

" K you had married me when you left college," 
resumed Madge sofUy, looking down at the dainty 
pointing of her toes as they walked on, " it wouldn't 
have been by painting that we should have made 
our fortune. Ah ! you don't know what I can do, 
even if I wasn't a witch. You don't know me> 
dear, though you love me better than anything in 
the world. But if you'd married me, you naughty 
boy, you would have found me out long ago — and 
found yourself out too !" 

" Do you know what you are talking about ?" ex- 
claimed (jarth^ half-laughing, but with a hint of 
passion in his tone. 

"Look there!" said Madge. She pointed to the 
dark comer where the mirror stood, now reflecting 
the faces and figures of her lover and hersel£ '' Are 
not those two people handsome and well-matched — 
eh ? and they have brains, which is more important. 
The man looks his brains: you might think the 
woman only beautiful, but I shouldn't wonder if 
she had as much sense as the man; at leasts she can 
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«se what she has more easily. I believe those two 
people could do anything they pleased : only, they 
must always please to do the same thing. They 
•could do or be anything — a king and queen, if they 
•chose. I wish the man was taller : however, his face 
makes him seem taller than other men's bodies 
make them look. He and his wife are just of a 
height oh, she isn't his wife, is she V 

This latter turn was so demurely given, that for 
an instant Garth missed the point of it, and for the 
next instant doubted whether Madge saw it her- 
self. But there was a sparkle in the comer of her 
•eye to rebuke his slow wits. There could certainly 
be no question as to her intelligence ; and some of 
its manifestations made Garth, in spite of his years 
in Europe, half believe himself her inferior in 
worldly wisdom. She was self-possessed to a degree 
extraordinary in a village maiden, unless her own 
theory as to witchcraft were to be accepted. 

He paused a while before speaking. It was hard 
to be self-contained under the influence of this 
young woman. She made darkness seem light, and 
the impossible easy, and, witch or not, she was be- 
witching. 

" What do you want ?" he demanded at length. 
■** If I'm not a painter, I'm nothing !" 

"You don't know what you are. You are a 
man ; I love men, and the best man best ; and I've 
never seen a better man than you. Most good men 
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are fools, aad most bad mea are cunning ; but you 
are not cunning, and you're not a fool ; you are good, 
and yet you have all the strength that bad men 
have." 

"Madge, if Sam Kineo had beaten me in that 
fight of ours, would you have loved him instead of 
me?" 

She looked sidelong at him, and gave his arm a 
soft pressure, but the next moment said waywardly : 
^' Why not, sir, if he'd beaten you fair, and been in 
the right? He told a falsehood about me, to be 
sure; but if he'd made it good against you . . • 
there's no telling, it might have turned out true." 

" Is strength all you care for, then ?" 

"What is better worth a man's having, I'd 
like to know? women don't fall in love with 
weak failures. You cannot use your strength in 
painting." 

The artist stopped in front of his easel, and gazed 
frowningly at the picture. Madge, her cheek resting 
on his shoulder, embraced his relaxed arm and 
hand. Her eyes were towards the picture, but she 
was watching her lover, and feeling his pulse ; being 
still, perhaps, a little afraid of him. 

" My best does that," he said at length, nodding 
at the canvas; "and so the highest part of me 
doesn't satisfy you." 

" No part of you satisfies me : I want the whole ! 
Men must have bodies to their heads. Painters 
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aren't manly enough for you to be one. You should 
do things, not sit down and imitate them." 

** Great painters are great men ; you don't know 
what you're saying, Madge. The 'whole * means evil 
as well as good : my art has helped to keep my evil 
down." 

"Why do you call it evil? strength and power 
are not evil, my Garth. I believe a great deal is 
lost from the fear we have of being called bad, by 
weak people and fools. Let them call us what they 
like, so we get the better of them." 

** Hush, my darling! You never talked like this 
before. I shall begin to believe all you said about 
witches and robbers." 

Madge relinquished his arm, and walking listlessly 
to the model's chair sat down in it. " Well, paint 
me, sir," said she ; " you love my picture better than 
me. But it can never be to you what I would be^ 
and you can never be to it what you might have 
been to me." 

"Heaven and earth!" burst forth Garth in a 
sudden blaze, " what would you have me do ?" 

The woman's eyes filled with tears, and she hid 
her face in her hands. " I only want you to love 
me !" quavered she. 

*' Love you I Would it be loving you to give up 
painting ? Oh, I've had my temptations ! without 
knowing it, you have sometimes been my tempter. 
Asleep ? but I'm doing my best : don't wake me in 
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that way ! But it's hard and dull for you . . . but, 
Madge — 



a 



Although Madge had hidden her face, and filled 
her eyes with tears that were at least half-honest, 
she had not closed her eyelids; for Garth, while 
thus passionately delivering himself, was worth 
looking at — with hot face and flashing eyes, and 
hands now clenched, now thrown open, as was his 
way in vehement moments. But with the utter- 
ance of her name his fierceness melted, and his voice 
was charged with the masculine tenderness which, 
however self-possessed, she could never hear with- 
out a quickened heartbeat. He came near, and 
•drew her hands from her face, dropping to his knee 
beside her chair. 

" Madge, I'll confess ; I thought you tired of me. 
We were too long apart, and misunderstood each 
other. I've not done all I might with painting — 
not tried to make money from it, as if Fd been sure 
of you. I got bound up in my pictures, and stingy 
of them. But now, I'll sell everything; I'll paint 
to sell, and to be famous. It's a grand profession, 
more than I can do justice to ; I mustn't give it up. 
But no more dulness and slowness, my girl. Come, 
we'll finish this picture, and then wait no longer. 
Marry me, dear : be my wife. You shall see the 
world, and be happy your own way — every one at 
your feet. Come, I trust you — trust me !" 

She leaned back luxurious, with half-closed eyes 
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and parted lips. This was something like a woo- 
ing ! Truly, when Garth was in this vein almost 
might a statue have throbbed responsive; and 
Madge, despite her clear head and firm fibre, was 
exquisitely sensible to the luxury of love : possibly, 
indeed, her appreciation outdid any man's power of 
ministering to it single-handed. Be that as it may, 
she was soothed and pleasured now, and had the 
wisdom not to let her present failure to enforce her 
will regarding her lover's profession distress her. 
Suffice it that, after long apathy, she had kindled 
anew in him some of that passionate fire which 
she had almost feared . was quite extinct. Yes, he 
could still be splendidly impetuous, still bring agree- 
able flutterings to her heart, and stimulate blood to 
her cheeks and tears to her eyes. He was lovable 
still ; a hero not likely to be given up, painter or 
no. And though, in his strong moods, he swayed 
her judgment and magnetised her will, she was 
nevertheless self-conscious of a subtler, more per- 
sistent power, likely in the end to get the odds in 
her favour. 

"How can I help trusting you, when you're so 
kind to me ?" murmured she with a happy sigh. 
". I must wait tiU you're cross again before knowing 
what to do." Presently she looked and leant 
towards him, and said with curious earnestness: 

"Garth, tell me, you are really more than other 
men? I've thought a great deal, but I've seen 
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very little. You never met any one, in Europe or 
anywhere, that you were afraid of ? — but no, no 1" 
she added quickly, putting her hand over his mouth,, 
"don't answer me — never answer me when I ask 
such silly questions : I don't want to hear, and you 
don't know what I mean either. Let us be happy 
and think of nothing. There! now go and paint 
me : I won't be tired again." 
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THE PICTURE. 

THE sitting was accordingly resumed. Garth 
working at first mechanically, but gra- 
dually increasing in fervour, till he began 
to emit the occasional long sighs which 
denoted profound absorption. " I wish your lodgers 
weren't coming to-day," he muttered at length, " I 
might finish this head." 

" If I'd been Miss Golightley I'd never have left 
Europe," affirmed the model. " I'd have gone on 
the stage with my violin, and made a bigger fortune 
than Mrs. Tenterden lost." 

" You're not cold-blooded and blas^e, but beau- 
tiful and energetic," replied Garth, with rather less 
than his customary impartiality. "How do they 
get on at your house V 

" They don't know how to be poor at all," said 
Madge, laughing; "but they are very pleasant. I 
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hope they'll find who stole their money. Mrs. 
Tenterden said a detective was after it — not a 
regular detective, but some one who had been 
acquainted with them before; a Mr. Selwyn — the 
same name as your friend." 

" Ha !" muttered Garth to himself, " what if it 
43hould be Jack ! it would be like him to turn 
detective for a while — and be a good one, too." 
/O^ " Your uncle Golightley knows nothing about the 
detective," Madge remarked after a short silence. 
^'He doesn't believe in detectives, Mrs. Tenterden 
said, and told her it would be no use employing 
one. But this Selwyn offered himself in a friendly 
«ort of way, and Mrs. Tenterden consented without 
telling your uncle, because, she says, he's been so 
kind and helpful that he would feel hurt if any- 
thing were done against his advice." 

" I should think Mrs. Tenterden was in the right," 
said Garth. "Turn more to the left, and look at 
the battle-axe over the fireplace." 

" Your uncle is very rich now, isn't he ?" 

"I know nothing about it; he didn't appear to 
be two years ago." 

" If he is do you think hell give you back any of 
the money your father has been sending him V 

" He might make the offer," said the artist, with 
a smile. " But, you know, there's a mystery about 
that which nobody understands, except, perhaps. 
Uncle Golightley himself." 

VOL. II. 22 
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" He is rather mysterious," she responded medi- 
tatively. " What a strange story he told us last 
night r 

"Father says he was a morbidly imaginative 
boy." 

"Such vivid imagination seems like reality ta 
me. What do you suppose was in that paper that 
he hid in the cellar T 

"You're turning to the right again/* said the 
artist, shaking his head. 

" Do you think it could have had any connection 
with the mystery about the money ?" persisted the 
model, who seemed mischievously determined to 
prove her lover's patience to the utmost. "Let me 
tell you, sir," she continued, as he pursued his work 
in silence, " that you have no head for affairs. You 
would let yourself be robbed as easily as poor Mrs. 
Tenterden. And if ever something happens that 
you pretend you wish should happen, Mr. Garth, it 
must be on condition that every bit of the business 
be left to me ! do you hear ?" 

" God bless your clever little heart ! you shall do 
your worst with me and with everything belonging 
to me," exclaimed he, laying down his palette and 
brushes, and clasping his hands behind his head, 
with a smile. " Only you must promise to let me 
paint you at least once a year without asking me a 
single question about the connection between bank 
accounts and ghost stories. There they come !" 
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In fact, there was a multitudinous tramp upon 
the attic stairs, and the indistinct murmur of voices ; 
then three authoritative raps on the door. 

"Come in," said Garth, throwing on his coat and 
passing his hands through his hair. In stepped, 
accordingly, first Mrs. Tenterden in black, somewhat 
out of breath, but smiling and greeting the artist with 
perfect good-nature ; then Miss Golightley, in grey 
touched up with scarlet, coldly civil and undemon- 
strative ; close behind her. Uncle Golightley, striding 
magnificent in a purple velvet smoking-jacket, with 
his head in the air ; and finally, Mr. Urmson, senior, 
in a long dark-brown dressing-gown, bound round 
the waist with a cord, giving him the appearance of 
an ascetic and reverend monk. 

"So different from the studios abroad, Nellie/* 
remarked Mrs. Tenterden in an undertone. "I 
should think it would be better on the 4tage 
below." 

"Ah — ah! Grarth," exclaimed Uncle Golightley, 
coming forward and expanding himself, " so this is 
your workshop — ah ! and this is the model. Good- 
morning, Mistress Margaret ; well, you're enough 
to make a house-painter turn Raphael." He laid his 
white hands tenderly on the young girl's shoulders, 
and was about to bestow upon her an avuncular 
salute ; but she, with perhaps an excess of maidenly 
reserve, evaded it at the critical moment by stooping 
suddenly to pick up one of Garth's paint-brushes. ' 
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" Well, well," laughed Uncle Golightley, recovering 
himself, " you're bent on breaking my heart, I see 
that. But let's have a look at this work of yours. 
Garth. Cuthbert tells me that you are painting 
the family history, as he is writing it. H'm . . . yes 
.... by George ! . . . . h'm !" with these words, and 
holding his hands arched over his eyeglasses, the 
child of aesthetic culture settled himself in front of 
the canvas ; the rest of the company (with the 
exception of Garth, who stood behind the easel, 
with his eyes on Miss Golightley) grouping them- 
selves on either side of him. 

The picture represented five figures relieved 
against a depth of sombre background. The central 
personage was a man of grim aspect, whose dark 
frown strangely contrasted with the grin which 
twisted his lips from his clenched teeth. From a 
deep gash in his chin the dripping blood spattered 
on his steel gorget, and trickled over his polished 
breastplate. The chief light in the picture was 
created by the smoky flash of a pistol, levelled by 
him against a cavalier in the foreground, whose 
form showed black against the glare. The latter 
had just received the bullet; a battle axe was 
slipping from his grasp, and he was on the point 
of falling heavily on his face. A soldier in a buff 
jerkin had started forward, and grasped him by the 
arm and shoulder. 

Of the two remaining figures, one was a young 
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woman, nobly formed, who clung to him of the 
pistol, while her eyes fastened on the cavalier in a 
stare of terror and anguish. Her left hand, lying 
across her bridegroom's breast, was red with the 
blood from his wound, which had likewise sullied 
the purity of her golden wedding-ring. This ring, 
judging from the presence 6f the minister, whose 
colossal outline loomed in the background, had but 
the moment before been fitted to its place. Into 
the midst of the bridal-parfcy, murder had thrust its 
ghastly visage, illumining every face of the group 
with an infernal gleam, and writhing their features 
into some likeness to itself. Here was depicted the 
fatal consummation of a sinful history — a consum- 
mation which might well be the starting-point of a 
yet gloomier history of retribution and remorse. 

"Oh, what a dreadful picture for anybody to 
paint !" exclaimed kind-hearted Mrs. Tenterden, 
with a gesture of aversion. 

"I hope it may not rekindle ancestral heart- 
burnings," said Mr. Urmson, who was standing at 
her side. "It's a scene from our family history, 
you know, in 1646. He in the black coat is Sir 
Reginald Golightley, and the black-browed gentle- 
man who has just pistolled him is his ex-bosom 
friend, Captain Neil Urmson." 

" What a shocking thing ! Why did he do 

itr 

"Ah, I know the story — I know the story'" 
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murmured Uncle Golightley in an absent manner, 
still spying at the picture beneath his arched hands. 
"But go on, Cuthbert — you're the historian — ^you 
can give it more effect than I could, I dare say. 
Really, Garth, this is very good indeed! By 
George, you surprise me! Figures in the fore- 
ground still unfinished; but — h'm !" 

Cuthbert went on to inform Mrs. Tenterden of 
the main points of the story, and explained to her 
how Sir Reginald had got beside himself with fury 
at being compelled to witness the marriage of Lady 
Eleanor to his rival. 

** I should think he would !" cried Mrs. Tenterden 
indignantly. " If I ever heard of such an out- 
rageous flirt, to worry the poor man so ! I declare, 
she was as bad as any of them — worse !'* 

"I hope," said Cuthbert quietly, '*that she knew 
nothing of the plot against your ancestor until she 
saw it consummated. It came very near having a 
different upshot from what Captain Urmson had 
intended ; and for my own part, I must confess that 
I have sometimes wished Sir Reginald had fairly 
succeeded in splitting his old friend's head open ; 
it would have saved the Urmson descendants all the 
trouble in the world !" 

Mrs. Tenterden had perhaps been on the verge of 
uttering a similar wish ; but finding herself half 
disarmed by this forestalment, she was content to 
reiriark, with gentle gravity, "But there wouldn't 
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have been any descendants in that case, Mr. XJrm- 
son, would there T 

"Ob, Mildred!" murmured Uncle Golightley, in 
a sort of , dreamy rapture, " you are delicious — 
delicious !" 

"You are right, Mrs. Tenterden — the Captain 
had no brothers," said Cuthbert, with his usual 
presence of mind. " But that is all the story, so far 
as they were concerned." 

" But not the whole story !" added Golightley, 
with a melancholy shake of the head. " Ah, no — 
that isn't ended even yet !" 

" Dear me, what dreadful creatures they were in 
those days," sighed Mrs. Tenterden, as she turned 
away. She walked to the sofa, and sat down with 
evident satisfaction ; and Madge taking a seat 
beside her, the two entered into a friendly con- 
versation. The elderly lady had taken a great 
fancy to the ingenuous village beauty, and had 
already been moved to make her a confidante in 
many matters whereon speech was perhaps more 
pleasant than politic. But Madge, in spite of her 
ingenuousness, had about her an air of security and 
good sense which inspired trust ; and, as a matter 
.of fact, she had kept more than one secret in her 
life with such inviolability as might have justified 
even more confidence than she received. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

A CUSTOMEB. 



LINOE GOLIGHTLEY, all this time, had 
beep Btanding without words, aod almost 
without motion from the first, gaziug at 
the picture ; and the artist bad the 
pleasure of seeing the very essence of the tragedy 
which he had portrayed reflected in her face. It 
was a face remarkably susceptible of tragic ex- 
pression, and withal possessed of a subtle mobility 
which rendered it especially available for artistic 
purposes. By-and-hy Miss Golightley moved away, 
and without taking any notice either of the painter 
or the rest of the company, began to pace slowly, 
with her arms folded, up and down the little studio. 
Garth came out from behind the easel, and 
apparently became absorbed in the picture himself. 
Something in it no longer pleased him. He glanced 
frowningly from the canvas to Miss Golightley, and 
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from her to Madge, and then back again to the 
picture. His preoccupation was finally invaded by 
his uncle, who laid an affectionate arm across hia 
shoulders, and asked him wbat he meant to do with 
those two figures in the foreground. 

" That fellow in the buff coat — who is he to be ? 
You must have him a portrait, you know, as well as 
the rest. It's well, my dear nephew, to observe the 
laws 9i harmony even when a departure from them 
would escape critical detection. That's a great 
secret of power ! Now, here we have Parson 
Graeme — an excellent likeness, too, though how 
you persuaded that jolly old phiz of his to put on 
the necessary expression of alarm and horror, is 
beyond me ! Then, there's yourself — very powerful 
that ; and, by George, not a bit flattered either ! 
ha, ha! And there's your Miss Margaret," added 
Uncle Golightley, lowering his voice ; " but she's the 
jewel of the picture — puts all the rest of you out of 
countenance. Garth, that face ought to make your 
fortune, if you painted nothing else all your life. 
H'm — ^what was I saying ?" 

"I mean to make the others portraits," said 
Garth. "The soldier shall be Jack Selwyn — a 
descendant of the Selwjm who came with Captain 
Neil from England, and left him because of their 
quarrel about the right to disturb the old Sachem's 
grave. Most likely he was really present at this, 
scene." 
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" There was a young fellow of that name whom 
we met abroad. I couldn't quite make him out. 
Reckless, devil-may-care chap — seemed to have 
brains^ too; but devilish independent and inqui- 
sitive. However, what are you going to make of 
the cavalier T 

" I don't know ; but since his back is towards us 
it doesn't much matter." 

" Besides," said Cuthbert, " he evidently QHnnot 
live long, whoever he is." 

"Look here," said Uncle Golightley, drawing 
himself up and caressing his cheeks, " what do you 
43ay to putting in a likeness of me ? By just turn- 
ing the head a little more to the right, you'd show 
the profile ; and for all you know, I have every bit 
as good a profile as Reginald had." 

The artist looked hard at him for a few moments. 

"Cut off your whiskers," said he, *'and you'd 
have a good cavalier's face ;" and after a pause he 
added, " you'll do very well." 

" You are very modest," remarked Cuthbert, " to 
<Jesire to stand in the shoes of a jilted lover — with a 
bullet through him into the bargain." 

"Ah, you mustn't judge too much by appear- 
ances," returned Golightley, with a languid smile. 
"Now, if you observe that young woman's face 
•closely, don't you see that she appears to care quite 
as much for poor Reginald as she does for that 
black-haired savage with a bloody chin ? By God, 
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Garth ! that gold ring and the bullet are in the 
way, to be sure, but give her a fa.ir show, and I 
believe she'd choose the other man, after all." 

" If these portraits are going to rake up all the 
dead and buried jealousies of the family, I advise 
Garth to take all his faces from his imagination," 
said Cuthbert, arching his eyebrow, and with this 
caution he walked away, and joining Miss Elinor, 
began to discuss with her the pictures and sketches 
which were dispersed about the studio. 

" Uncle Golightley," said Garth, " I think that 
face of Eleanor's spoils the picture." 

His uncle, who had again become absorbed in 
Admiring contemplation of this very face, absolutely 
started. "My dear nephew, you evidently have 
painted better than you know." 

"Madge was not the right model for it," con- 
tinued Garth. " Her face is too beautiful, and has 
no tragedy in it. You were talking about the 
law of harmony — don't you see that face can never 
harmonise with the tone of the picture ?" 

"Now, Garth," said his uncle, putting his arm 
through that of the young artist as they stood 
together, and beginning in a tone of good-natured 
amusement, "just listen to me for a moment. I'm 
an older man than you, and I know by heart all 
the good pictures that ever were painted. I tell 
you frankly, between you and me, that what you 
have done there is, in some respects, as good as any 
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man ever did. It has power, it has truth, it has 
originality — that's a great point — it has something 
in it that nobody else could have put there — some- 
thing inimitable and indescribable — you understand 
what I mean. And I tell you frankly, that that 
face of Madge's, or Eleanor's if you will, is worth 
all the rest of the work (good as it is) put together. 
Now, don't touch it," he went on, emphasising his 
appeal with his long forefinger; "my dear boy, 
don't touch it. As for harmony, beauty is harmony; 
it is, as Ralph Waldo Emerson says, its own excuse 
for being. I feel the greatest interest in your 
success, you know; you have genius — undoubted 
genius ; but I see you have some of the infirmities 
of genius too; you don't recognise your own 
happiest touch. Yield to my judgment — ^yield to 
my experience. By-and-by, all in good time, 
you'll acknowledge that I'm right. Take my word 
for it." 

" I could take your word for it," replied Garth^ 
after pulling at his hair awhile, " on any other point 
better than on this. I can be advised in techni- 
calities and still be an artist in my own right ; but 
the soul of the picture must be my own. Michael 
Angelo might conceive it better, but I'm Garth 
XJrmson." 

Uncle Golightley patted his nephew on the 
shoulder. "Did you ever hear of a young fellow 
named Hafiz, who wanted to pull down this tire- 
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some old sky ? you remind me of him. But you 
must build up where you pull down ; now, what are 
you going to substitute for this face V 

Garth made no reply to this question, though 
words seemed to lie behind his lips ; and his uncle, 
who really seemed to have the matter at heart, was 
encouraged. 

"You've bothered over this until you're a bit 
crazy — that's aU. Go quietly on and finish up the 
odds and ends, and cover Lady Eleanor up till all's 
done. I'll risk my reputation as a connoisseur on 
your finding her as satisfactory as I do, in the end. 
I shall have something more to say to you then. 
By the way, as to art verAis profit. Is there any- 
thing of a market for good pictures in this great 
and free country ?" 

** I shall do my best with this thing at all events ; 
T want money." 

"By George, I want you to have it! That 
picture, with its present Lady Eleanor, is worth its 
weight in gold, and I'm much mistaken if you 
don't make a small fortune by it. Have you 
thought of any particular price ?" 

" No," said Garth rather shortly ; for he thought 
his uncle unnecessarily curious. 

'•Because," continued the latter, producing a 
cambric handkerchief from his purple velvet pocket, 
and hastily wiping his eye-glasses with it, " if five 
thousand dollaxs will buy it, it's going to be mine. 
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Of course, a richer man than I might offer more and 
still get it at a bargain ; and you mustn't oblige me 
merely because blood is thicker than water, and all 
that. In fact, I tell you frankly, I think the 
picture — ^as it stands — is worth infinitely more. 
But five thousand is as high as I can go just now ; 
and" between you and me, four-fifths of that is for 
the very part you don't appreciate — ^you barbarian ! 
Well, think it over, my dear boy, and take your 
time. As long as you give me the run of the 
studio, you know, I can afford to be patient — 
ha ! ha !" 

Garth, for some time after hearing this speech, 
was afflicted with a species of mental dizziness, 
which prevented him from taking conscious note of 
what was going on around him. He walked or sat, 
answered questions, or volunteered remarks, ap- 
parently as usual ; yet all was automatic and slipped 
from his interior recognition like water off a duck's 
back. He was awake only in an Aladdin's vision of 
wealth, and of what he would do with it. Five 
thousand dollars was ten times as much as he had 
expected for his picture; and wonderful were the 
changes which the consideration of this sum intro- 
duced into his plans and prospects. The world now 
lay submissive, inviting him to go whither he chose, 
and do whatsoever he pleased in it. Without more 
ado he could marry Madge and carry her abroad — 
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not with a penurious and uneasy eye for economy, 
but generously and with flourish of trumpets. 

In reviewing his past life he marvelled at the 
torpid indifierence — for such it now appeared — 
which had suffered to pass away so many barren 
and irrevocable years. He began to arrive at an 
, understanding of what Madge must have endured 
throughout this dreary season of delay, and could 
not enough admire her long-suffering affection and 
patient cheerfulness. She might have married when 
and where she pleased during the past few years ; 
yet had she not only remained true to her first love, 
but never, until this very morning, had dropped so 
much as a hint that he was doing less than his 
utmost duty by her. This argued her no less lov- 
able than she was lovely and loving. Such women 
were rare indeed; and Garth accused himself of 
having valued her at less than her true worth, and 
heartily thanked his stars that she had been spared 
to him till what time his eyes had begun to recog- 
nise his fair fortune. 

But, though self-convicted of having been, as 
Madge had expressed it, asleep, Garth was still a 
prey to doubts as to what was the soporific ! He 
could not think it painting, which had been the 
means of raising him out of sleep to the present 
happy waking. Nor was it the lack of public 
recognition which had bedrowsed him, since he had 
never fairly sought it, still looking upon himself as 
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in the artiBtic chrysalid, unripe to canvas the 
world's suffrages. How then ? waa he the victim of 
hypochondria? or had he but passed through a 
disagreeable though necessary phase of develop- 
ment? 

" At all events," was the young painter's conclu- 
sion, " I'm in no danger of a second hibernation !" 

"I didn't know before," said Miss Golightley, 
with an irrestrainable gush of laughter, "that you 
northern people ever did really hibernate !" 

In becoming for the first time actively aware of 
her presence, Garth was likewise ai'oused to an 
obscure consciousness of having been for an inde- 
finite while in conversation with her. Looking 
about him in some bewilderment, he found himself 
alone with the young lady in the studio, apparently 
«Dga^d in piloting her through a large portfolio of 
drawings and studies, which lay open on the sofa 
before them. Hereupon her laugh, which had the 
rare charm of untrammelled spontaneity, proved 
wonderfully contagious, and the artist responded 
with a heartiness of mirth that surprised himself. 
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HAD no idea you ever laughed," said 

Miss Goligbtley, becorairig sober, while 

the pink flush rapidly died away from 

her clear face. " Why do you ?" 

" Because you helped me catch sight of my own 

absurdity; I suppose nothing el'^ is ridiculous 

enough. Tha^k you. So you can laugh too 7' 

" Yes, but never at my absurdities ; only at my 
solemnities, sometimes." 

" How long have we been at this portfolio. Miss 
Golightley ?" 

" Ever since your father handed me over to you, 

and took the rest of the people down to the 

orchard. If I had known you were hibernating — " 

" Have I done anything outlandish V 

" Nothing but seem indifferent to your own 

sketches, and when I asked you whether you were 
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never afraid of the use of models lowering your 
ideal, you made that singular remark — or, after all, 
perhaps it was profound ?' 

"Talking of models," said Garth, with a more 
serious air, " I was thinking, a little while ago, what 
a good face for tragedy yours was. But I believe 
your laugh is still better. It's perfectly funny, and 
yet there's a kind of pathos in it. The dimples that 
come on your cheekbones are good, too, and un- 
usual.— I'm only being artistic." 

"Oh, I've been talked to by artists before,'* 
returned the lady, with a little disdainful quiver of 
the mouth. 

" You think," said Garth after a pause, " that my 
picture, there, would be better without the por* 
traits r 

Miss Golightley coloured slightly, but had the 
courage of her opinions. 

" Only one of the faces is really a portrait. The 
murderer has your features, but the expression 
comes from his own character — I think you must 
have imagined that, not copied it. But your imagi- 
nation seems to have done nothing with the 
woman's face. It's very lovely, of course, Mr. 
TJrmson, and very well painted ; but it has no more 
to do with such a tragedy as that, than your cousin 
herself has." 

Garth sat frowning at the wall before him, and 
said nothing. Miss Golightley, supposing that she 
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had seriously oflFended him, determined to define her 
position as clearly as she could, and then leave him 
to his iU-humour. 

" I was thinking, when I asked you about models, 
how some of the greatest painters seem to have made 
their models their ideals. They would fall in love 
with some beautiful woman, and paint her in their 
pictures ; and get so blinded by their natural aflfec- 
tions, as to persuade themselves that she was above 
any ideal that their imaginations could conceive." 

" Why might she not have been ?" 

" I don't think that is the point," returned Miss 
Golightley coldly. "A great artist has a divine 
gift, and he dishonours it if he only copies or adapts 
nature, instead of recreating it. He ought not to 
allow any human being to be the limit of his inspira- 
tion, even if she were more beautiful than anything 
he could create." 

" What imports, then, is not what he paints, but 
what he tries to 1" 

"It seems to me he should keep his art sacred 
from everything else — not even run a risk with it. 
As soon as he finds himself hesitating whether to 
make his model an end instead of a means, he should 
never paint her again. Models must have no souls 
or characters of their own, but give themselves up 
to be made over in harmony with the spirit of the 
picture. Otherwise the artist will by-and-by begin 
to make the spirit of his picture in harmony with 
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them ; and then, though his picture may be lovely 
— lovelier than if he had aimed higher — the divinity 
•will be out of it. Are you smiling bedause what I 
say is commonplace, Mr. Urmson ?' 

" No — at the poor pegs of models. But I don't 
fee] like smiling. Say more." 

Miss Golightley having perhaps been piqued 
into saying so much as she had done already by 
Garth's supposed antagonism, was embarrassed at 
his unlooked-for acquiescence. 

" I only meant," said she, doubling and undoubling 
the corner of one of the drawings, and gradually 
becoming pink from forehead to chin, " that persons 
who have genius should be particularly careful — 
the dearest, most intimate companions of their life 
may become the worst enemies of their art, if 
allowed to influence it in any merely personal way. 
Their love and their art might serve to counter- 
poise each other I should think — each be the re- 
creation from the other— but never interfere." 

" A bad business, I'm afraid," Garth muttered 
gloomily to himself. "There is one thing about 
my picture, however," he added, looking Miss 
Golightley in the face with a self-compassionate 
smile, "though I hadn't the power to annihilate 
my cousin's individuality, and give her one to 
carry out the design of the picture ; at all events I 
didn't bully the design into correspondence with 
her individuality. As you said, they have nothing 
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to do with each other. Well, you are an honest 
woman, and I thank you. Do you consider my 
uncle a good critic V 

"I should suppose he had very correct ideas. 
Why r 

"Why," said Garth, digging his hands into his 
coat-pockets, " he likes Lady Eleanor, and advises 
me not to alter her on any account. You see, I'd 
had my own misgivings about her, and you have 
confirmed them. But . . . after a while I shall want 
to ask you one more question. Meanwhile," he 
went on, pulling an old piece of pasteboard out of 
the pile of drawings, " here is the first portrait I 
ever painted." 

Miss Golightley looked at it at first with a smile, 
but soon with a softened and sympathetic interest. 
Despite grotesque errors of both drawing and 
colouring, the characterisation was effective and 
powerful. It represented the head of a mild, 
serene woman, whose hair was beginning to blanch 
beneath her immaculate white cap, though her 
wide level eyebrows still retained their youthful, 
darkness, and the whole face, albeit marked and 
worn by the advance of age, still seemed to retain 
— just below the surface — the sweet and tender 
spirit of pure young womanhood. Such a face, be 
its years however many, can never really grow old. 

** Is this Mrs. Urmson ?" asked the young lady 
in a voice low almost to timidity. 
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" Yes — my mother. I did it up here by stealthy 
believing I was committing a sort of theft. The 
paints are some that Nikomis gave me, and I laid 
them on partly with my fingers, and partly with 
an old pair of scissors. But I don't think I could 
do it so well again. My second portrait is on the 
other side. Both are done from memory, without 
models ; but I think I caught the spirit of the faces 
all the better." 

Miss Golightley could not help smiling at this 
remark, and it was a shy girlish smile, not cold 
and cynical. She turned over the piece of paste- 
board. 

" Oh, this is your cousin — it's very funny — I 
should think it might have been very good." 

" I showed it to her, for the first time, the other 
day; but she doesn't appreciate it. When I was 
doing it, and making a profound secret of it, I 
remember how guilty I felt one day, when she said 
she would like to have some one take her portrait. 
I didn't go near my paint-box after that for several 
years. But since then my cousin has lost her faith 
in painting, and I have found mine." 

" Do you mean that you didn't care for painting 
when you did these things V 

" I liked it so well that I thought it must be 
wrong. My grandfather used to tell me that what- 
ever boys liked to do was pretty sure to be bad 
for them. In one sense I think he came very near 
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the truth — for men as well as boys. Too much 
doing what they like makes doing what they 
don't like harder. And they have to do what they 
don't like once in a while/' 

To this profound remark Miss Golightley made 
no rejoinder, and they turned over the contents of 
the portfolio for a while in silence. Garth was 
well aware that he had been unusually talkative, 
^and that he was talking merely to gain time ; 
though what he was gaining time for he had but 
an indistinct idea. From his recent vision of hap- 
piness and ease, he had abruptly waked to find 
himself neither easy nor happy. The alternative 
forced upon him was as disagreeable as it was 
simple — it was the old question between honour 
and profit. But profit in this case meant more 
than the ostensible five thousand dollars. The 
providing Lady Eleanor with a new head to cor- 
respond with the emotions which were supposed to 
be agonising her heart, would not only involve the 
forfeiture of his uncle's ofier, but as the immediate 
-consequence, all present chance of getting married. 
And if he missed this chance, what right had he to 
suppose that fortune would procure him another? 
Madge would lose faith in him, and perhaps marry 
some one else. At all events, she would be doubly 
offended ; first, that he should prefer for his picture 
any other face than the lovely organisation of 
curves and colours which she called her own ; and 
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secondly, that for so impertinent a whim he should 
voluntarily and indefinitely postpone their already 
tardy happiness. An impertinent whim — that was 
what she would consider it ; and really, for the 
matter of logic, what was it more 1 A disinterested 
woman like Miss Golightley, who had received a 
lifelong artistic training, and possessed cool and 
fine discrimination, might perceive its profound 
inward significance; but Madge, ingenuous, affec- 
tionate, wayward, unsophisticated, would only feel 
the slight to her beauty and her love; and who 
could blame her if she resented it ? 

Garth turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, but could get no satisfaction out of it. He 
wished that the bargain with his uncle had been 
irrevocably completed before this misgiving about 
Lady Eleanor's physiognomy had entered his own 
head. He wished that Miss Golightley, the sight ot 
whose face as she looked at the picture had sug- 
gested to him his first doubts, had stayed down- 
stairs ; or at least, had gone down with the rest, 
and not remained to poison his dream of felicity 
with her dose of unanswerable remonstrances. But 
what an ignoble mood was this ! in very truth, he 
wished none of these things ; and was conscious of 
a wholesome, hearty respect for the young lady who 
had been kind and resolute enough to tell him 
what he ought not to have waited to be told. All 
the same, it was open to him to regret that Uncle 
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Golightley had not set his heart on some other 
part of the canvas than that appropriated to Lady 
Eleanor's features, so that honour and profit might 
have fraternised at last, and rung his wedding-bells 
for him side by side. 

But might he not hope, after all, to effect an 
honourable compromise ? What if his uncle, when 
he saw the alterations, were to come to his senses 
and discover that he liked the picture better than 
ever ? Or, what if Garth were himself to discover 
an unsuspected capacity for tragic expression in 
Madge's face, and by a few telling touches so bring 
the same to bear as to enhance the value both of 
the portrait and the design at once ? It was true 
that, upon Miss Golightley 's theory, the power 
to do this would argue him but an indifferent lover; 
nevertheless, he was inclined to believe that, given 
•the power, he could safely afford to let the theory 
take care of itself. 

Supposing the worst to come to the worst, how- 
ever, he reflected that, save for the disappointment^ 
he would be really no worse off than he was before. 
It was alwaj'^s possible that he might still find 
another buyer for his picture ; and although not 
five thousand dollars, nor anything like it, was to 
be looked for, it was not too much to anticipate 
five hundred, or even a thousand, which would 
enable him at least to get married, if not at once to 
set forth on his wedding tour. Meanwhile hfr 
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would be careful to keep Madge from all knowledge 
•of Uncle Golightley's offer — his uncle himself would 
surely abstain from all premature allusion to it — 
and thus, if the affair turned out badly, she would 
^t least be spared any further mortification than 
that of seeing some other set of features take prece- 
dence, on this occasion only, of her own. She need 
never know how near she had been to afBuence, 
And so the silent surrender of the opportunity 
would not affect her. These consolatory reflections 
pretty nearly exhausted Garth's list ; one loophole, 
perhaps, remained in the background, through 
which it might be found practicable to effect a not 
dishonourable escape; but on this point he felt 
rather insecure, and had avoided putting the 
question to the issue until the very last mo- 
ment. 

" That is the end," said Miss Golightley, laying 
•down the last drawing. " I am very much obliged 
to you." 

" Not at all," returned Garth abstractedly, closing 
the portfolio and tying up the string ; " the obliga- 
tion is on my side." * 

" I don't know what made me say all that," re- 
marked Miss Golightley^ with a faint smile glim- 
mering around her mouth and eyes : " somehow I 
felt better acquainted with you than I am." 

" It was the laughing, I suppose, that surprised 
«s out of our customary behaviour. I wonder 
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when we shall laugh again ! Before you go, come 
and take another look at the picture." 

They arose and came round in front of the easel, 
^nd both looked, resting a hand on the back of the 
low chair. Presently the artist said : 

" I'm inclined to think the whole thing a failure. 
Do you r 

"I don't know how to blame or praise it techni- 
cally, Mr. Urmson ; but I never saw a picture that 
made me feel so sad. It ought to make the world 
better — it makes evil such a fearful thing. And 
yet your — Lady Eleanor seems to be making fun 
of it !" 

" You think, then," said Garth, turning his eyes 
with a kind of vehemence on his companion's pale 
face, '' that the picture has merit enough to make 
the alteration of that part of it worth whUe ?" 

" I'm sure of it !" 

"Well," rejoined he, drawing a deep breath, 
^' that is saying a good deal ! But I am glad you 
have said it." 

They turned away, and walked to the door. 

" We are going to stay to dinner," observed the 
lady pleasantly, " so I suppose I shall see you again." 

** Yes. Come up here often. Miss Golightley. I 
have other things to show you." 

" By the way," said she, with her hand upon the 
door, " you said a little while ago that you were 
going to ask me a question." 
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*'So I did/' said Garth, smiling, "and you an-' 
swered it }*' 

He escorted her to the foot of the garret stairs, 
and then returned with measured steps to the 
studio. After sitting inactive for a few moments, 
before the easel, he lazily took up his palette and 
mixed some dark brown paint upon it, whistling 
softly to himself the while and tapping his foot 
upon the floor. When the tint was ready he 
dipped his brush into it and prepared to apply it 
to a certain part of the canvas. 

" It may be against history, Lady Eleanor," he 
muttered, between a smile and a frown, " but off 
comes your head nevertheless." 

A noise as of some one running upstairs caused 
him, however, to suspend the act of execution. It 
was Madge ; she burst into the room, all breathless 
and sparkling. 

"Oh, my Garth! — dinner is ready — but oh. 
Garth, dear, isn't it splendid !" 

He got up, letting brush and palett»e fall to the 
floor. She was flushed and joyous, and her dark 
eyes were glistening with happy tears. She stood 
before him with her hands clasped, full of light,, 
life, and eagerness, yet touched with a shade of 
maidenly timidity that rendered her quite irresis- 
tible. 

Garth tried to say something, but no words came; 
all at once he took her in his arms. 
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" Uncle Golightley has told me," she murmured 
on his shoulder. ** Oh, Garth, think of five thou- 
sand dollars ! and all because my portrait was in it ! 
If you had left out the picture, perhaps he would 
have given more ! My dear, darling boy, how 
happy we shall be ! But dinner is ready — ^shall we 
go down together ?" 

" Yes ; take me down with you," replied Garth 
in an oddly jocose tone. " Keep your eye on me, 
Madge. I'm not fit to be trusted alone with five 
thousand dollars in my pocket !" 

" Oh, m take care of it for you, sir," she re- 
joined ; and hand in hand the happy lovers left the 
studio : so Lady Eleanor was reprieved. 




BOOK V. 

GRAPPLING. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CDERENT OPINION. 



HE Danvers' cottage waa old-fasliioned and 
rather small, but well built and comfor- 
'^ \aC table, and as clean as any in Holland. 

*^ Mrs. Danver, though chronically ailing 

in one way or another, waa morbidly neat in her 
ways and ideas, and since the death of her husband 
(who, whatever his inventive genius, had made no 
claims to nicety either in temperament or habits), 
she had ridden her bobby with free rein. The 
rooms glistened with cleanliness, and the hoasehold 
furniture of all kinds was kept at a nervous tension 
of immacTi lateness almost oppressive to behold. 
Mrs. Danver's infirmities, though they prevented 
her from doing much work herself, did not hinder 
her from rigorously overseeing the "help "which 
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she employed, and which, thanks to the steady 
income yielded by the mysterious "patent," and 
regularly paid in by Mr. Cuthbert Unnson as 
executor, she was well able to afford. As for 
Madge, it was undesirable, for many reasons, that 
she should be bound to any drudgery whatever. 
Her position as Garth's betrothed wife required a 
gentleness of breeding and a refinement of occupa- 
tion which fortunately the patent proceeds did not 
suffer her altogether to lack. And it would have 
been a pity, in any case, to have dimmed her beauty 
and dulled her spirits by subjection to ignoble 
toil. 

It must not be inferred, however, because she 
allowed herself the enjoyment of help and of a few 
other luxuries, that Mrs. Danver was a bad econo- 
mist. The late Mr. Danver had, indeed, been 
rather an extravagant man, ever ready to borrow 
largely of the future ; but this trait of his had con- 
firmed his spouse in the opposite tendency, and 
now that he was gone, she set to work to recoup 
herself in some degree for the lavishness of the past. 
She was understood to be well off, comparatively 
speaking : the more that she made no display of 
wealth — ^indeed, rather affected a genteel-poverty 
style of conversation. She had never been able to 
understand, she was in the habit of saying, why 
her income, being derived from a patent, did not 
augment from year to year, as by all law and prece- 
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dent it should. Her mind sometimes misgave her 
whether Mr. Urmson was doing the best possible 
by it. She had made bold to hint as much to him 
once in a while, but he had only smiled, and said 
that when the country grew richer, it was to be 
hoped she would too. Well, she hoped so ; but of 
<50urse, her poor dead husband having left all the 
management in Mr. Urmson's hands, there was 
nothing to be done — no, and, she dared say, nothing 
to complain of either. Only it was queer, and a 
small increase, year to year, would have been very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Urmson was a literary man, and not over- 
robust at all lately, since poor Mrs. Urmson was 
buried, and of course it was but natural he should 
accept the reports of the agents just as they 
were given in, not making any inquiries such as a 
pushing, active business man might have made — 
not without results, who could say ? But she was 
not one to complain, unless for poor Maggie's sake, 
who had shown a patience in waiting all these 
years which, with such a face and figure as hers, 
not the best man in New England was worth. And 
she might have the best quick enough if she wanted 
him. But no, none but Mr. Garth ; and when Mr. 
Garth was ready, and had sold pictures enough, 
why, Mrs. Danver supposed that if poor Maggie 
was not grown old and dead by that time, there 
might be a wedding. And she did not complain. 
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only if that was the way it was going to be, why, 
that was all about it. 

Thus Mrs. Danver, with a gradually rising into- 
nation. But poor Maggie, despite the proffered 
facilities for being dispirited, had got along remark- 
ably welL Partly by good luck, partly through 
her connection with the Urmsons, but more than 
all by dint of the force, acuteness, and tact of her 
character, she had gained a sort of ascendency in 
the village. The foolish gossip that had been 
•current about her a few years previous had grad- 
ually died awg,y; though no one could boast of 
being in her confidence, yet she repelled no one, 
and no one could prove any harm against her ; and 
mere surmise, however plausible, can never in the 
long-run make head against palpable good report. 
During Garth's long absence abroad her name 
had grown to be almost a household word among 
the dwellers in Urmsworth, and a flavour of 
romance attached to her, as if she were a merrier 
sort of Evangeline. She charmed mankind; and 
her betrothal and demure discretion healed the 
jealousies of her own sex. She had great mental 
as well as physical activity, and was for ever busy 
about something. She acquired solid repute by 
teaching a Sunday-school twice a week, under 
favour of old Parson Graeme, who had never 
wavered from his early allegiance to her ; and she 
insensibly took the lead in all dances, picnics, 
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boating expeditions, sleighing and skating parties, 
that came off in the Urmsworth neighbourhood. 
On such occasions she overflowed with life, laughter, 
and happy suggestion. The people were proud of 
her; and if she was something of an enigma, the 
more of such enigmas the better for the world's 
weal! 

Therefore Garth, when he returned home at last, 
was rather begrudged the possession of her, espe- 
cially as he was found to hold aloof from village 
merry-makings, withdrawing himself, and Madge 
of course with him, into the seclusion of his studio 
or of the forest. Nor was his unpopularity 
amended by the continued delay in the anticipated 
nuptials, to which every Urmsworthian had been 
looking forward with much interest. The affair 
was canvassed among the astute and honest vil- 
lagers, and great sympathy was felt for the Danvers. 
Of course no one was called on to interfere, and 
people must manage their own business ; but that 
a girl like Madge Danver should be kept on tenter- 
hooks, merely because Garth Urmson had got back 
from Europe with some grand notions in his head, 
was simply a sin and a shame. If he thought 
himself too good for her, why didn't he step out of 
the way and give some honest fellow a chance? 
Why, there was that chap Sam Kineo, whom no- 
body had seen for ten years, but who was believed 
to be doing well somewhere — he would have mar- 
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ried her and had half a dozen children by this 
time, if the Urmsons hadn't clubbed together to get 
him out of the neighbourhood. It was a high- 
handed business altogether. 

Thus the villagers. The sudden appearance in 
their midst, however, of Golightley Urmson and 
the two ladies turned the current of discourse in a 
new direction. Golightley was generally approved 
of from the beginning. It was remembered that he 
had been an intelligent and affable youth, and that 
his father, the old Captain, had been very harsh and 
severe with him, and inordinately indulgent toward 
his half-brother Cuthbert. He had finally obtained 
leave to go abroad, where he had evidently amassed 
an enormous fortune, and was now come home to 
spend it for the benefit of his old townspeople, 
whom he had not in all these years once forgotten. 
Golightley Urmson was a philanthropist, with the 
means to carry his philanthropy into effect. He 
would buUd them a new grand hotel, he would 
erect the long-talked-of mills and mill-dams, he 
would endow the poor-house, establish a library, 
and drain the great meadows below the lake. It 
was to be hoped that he would assume his proper 
position as master of Urmhurst — b, position which 
was now suspected to have been his from the first, 
though he had consented to forego it in favour of 
his half-brother. Cuthbert Urmson was very well 
in his way, but he was getting old and infirm, was 
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a recluse and a student, out of accord with the 
spirit of his countrymen and of the times, and, in 
short, by no means the person to occupy the most 
prominent position in the county. Garth, with his 
artistic follies^ was, of course, out of the question 
entirely; whereas Golightley, with his knowledge 
of the world, affluence, and energy, might easily 
aspire to the State Legislature, and even to 
Congress, where he might impress upon the country 
the merits of Urmsworth, its wants and its wrongs. 
Or, if he preferred it, it would be an easy matter to 
raise so prominent a personage to the position of 
most honour and authority in his own State ; and 
as Governor Urmson, of New Hampshire, his name, 
with that of his birthplace, would go down with 
ever-increasing glory to remote posterity. It was 
a splendid dream, although inspired by somewhat 
less than a full knowledge of the past life, opinions, 
position, prospects, and desires of the individual 
principally concerned, and therefore not certain to 
be prophetic. Meanwhile, as I have said, it created 
a new subject for gossip. 

As for the two ladies, opinion concerning them 
was suspended for the present, but they were 
watched with curiosity, and when they took up 
their abode with Mrs. Danver, a great deal of 
casuistry was brought to bear upon the problem 
why they had chosen her house in preference to 
any other. Mrs. Danver herself was sounded by 
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her friends upon the subject, but inasmuch as the 
only reason she could have given was that Parson 
Graeme had recommended her to the ladies, she 
very wisely shook her head and shut her mouth, 
thereby intimating that there was a mystery in the 
affair which nothing should induce her to reveal. 
This reticence on her part had one good effect, for 
which the ladies, had they known anything about 
it, would probably have been thankful. It got 
Mrs. Danver in the habit of keeping to herself such 
information with regard to her boarders as chance 
from time to time threw in her way : and thus it 
happened that the curiosity of Urmsworth society 
as to a purely imaginary question created a barrier 
against itself in matters of actual import. 

Mrs. Tenterden and Miss Golightley occupied 
two snug and cosy rooms on the upper floor of the 
little cottage, on opposite sides of the passageway, 
and they also had undisputed monopoly of the 
parlour whenever they wished it. Mrs. Danver's 
parlour, boudoir, and dining-saloon were and had 
always been comprised within the four walls of her 
kitchen, the " best room " having been locked up, 
as a rule, and only opened on high days and holi- 
days, when the ancient newness of its smell and 
aspect, the immitigable stiffness of its chairs and 
sofa, the gilded glitter of its mantel ornaments, and 
the unsunned brilliance of its carpet were enough, 
without the aid of the hair picture of a tomb and a 
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weeping "willow which hung over the fireplace, to 
frighten away any ordinary intruder. When the 
ladies were first introduced to this virgin grandeur^ 
and informed that it was at their disposal, Mrs. 
Tenterden burst into a hearty laugh, to the great 
astonishment of Mrs. Danver; while Miss Go- 
lightley, with a perfectly grave face, walked across 
the room and back once, and said that it was very 
nice, but that they had not been accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and would probably confine 
themselves to their bed-chambers. " But you must 
let us dine with you in the kitchen," said Mrs. Ten- 
terden, who had now recovered her composure, and 
was wiping her eyes; "we must dine with you 
and Margaret in that lovely clean kitchen;" and 
Mrs. Danver, who had been in doubt whether or 
not to be ofiended about her parlour, decided not 
to be, and replied, with one of her hungry, melan- 
choly, stiff-moving smiles, that she should be quite 
pleased to have the ladies take their meals with 
her and Maggie, if they pleased to do so ; and thus 
harmony was established. Mrs. Tenterden, how- 
ever, had an incorrigible habit of laughing at the 
most inopportune moments, merely because some- 
thing happened to tickle her sense of the ludicrous ; 
and, as Miss Golightley often told her, it was im- 
possible, under such circumstances, to count upon 
any one's goodwill for ten minutes together. But 
Mrs. Tenterden, as a sort of coimterpcise to this 
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bad habit^ could never be persuaded that her laugh- 
ing hurt the feelings of anybody ; and the genuine- 
ness of this her conviction often impressed itself on 
those she laughed at, and made them grin and bear 
it more good-humouredly than they themselves 
would have believed possible. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 



FAITHFUL ENEMIES. 

I FEW days after the visit to the studio. 
Mm Tenterden, in her moming-gowii, 
and with her little bag of tattiag in her 
hand, entered Miss Elinor's room. That 
young lady was sitting in a large, horse-hair-covered 
rockiDg-chair by the window, her violin and bow 
lying idle in her lap, her mouth very resolute, and 
her eyes very open, as was her way in reverie^ 
When the door opened she set the chair in motion 
with her foot, and bandied her violin. 

"Daughter," began the elder lady (for tiiey 
mothered and daughtered each other, though in 
reality owning no such relationship), " I have some 
news at last. Margaret tells me they're going to 
have a picnic somewhere up in the woods to- 
morrow, and wants us to come. This lovely 
weather — they call it Indian summer, you know. 
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Golightley and all of them seem to be going," con- 
tinued she, sitting sumptuously down, and proceed- 
ing to open her tatting bag. 

Miss Elinor put on a very cold and uninterested 
expression, and only said : 

" Well, what did you tell her V 

" Oh, I just said I'd speak to you, of course — ^it's 
nothing to me," replied Mrs. Tenterden, in flat 
defiance of what she knew to be the truth. " Mar- 
garet says that before young Mr. Garth went to 
college there used to be a picnic regularly every 
Michaelmas, and that old Mr. Graeme, the minister 
(think of that man being ninety-five years old, 
dear ; I declare he looks as if he'd outlive poor Mr. 
Urmson now) — that he used to manage them, you 
know. But lately they have been falling off, and I 
think she. said this was the first one young Mr. 
Garth would have been to for ten or twelve 
years. He was in college, you see, and afterward in 
Europe." 

Miss Elinor took up her bow, and let it wander . 
lightly over the strings. 

"Young Mr. Garth is going, then, I sup- 
pose r 

" Why, yes, indeed, since Margaret's to be there,"^ 
returned Mrs. Tenterden, with a genial little laugh. 
"He may be going to paint a picture of us all. 
Nellie, did you know that Golightley had bought 
that picture — that shooting scene of his ? Five 
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thousand dollars. Splendid, isn't it» for Uie yonng 
man ? I declare, though — such a thing as that — ^it 
would g^ve me the nightmare ! I can't think what 
Golightley bought it for — ^he has such a fine taste for 
all that sort of things you know ; but I tell him," 
she went on, again laughing — ^" I tell him I believe 
he only wants that portrait in it of Maigaret; and 
he says he does— <^onfesses it. I told him I didn't 
know what you'd say to that, or Mr. (Jarth either. 
I must say, though," added Mr& Tenterden, more 
soberly, '' the portrait's the best thing in the picture 
— in fact, it looks to me like it didn't belong there, 
somehow." 

''It isn't supposed to belong there," said Miss 
Elinor^ who had already heard from Madge the 
news of Garth's backsliding : " but young Mr. Garth 
is not such a fool as to let art stand in the way of 
money; he's like all other Yankees, I suppose. 
Only I do wish he'd leave out the art altogether ; 
not add insult to injury !" 

'* Why, how uncharitable you are, daughter I" 
exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden reproachfully. " I'm sure 
— this wild idea of yours about plaj'ing and singing 
in public, and I don't know what all! — ^why 
shouldn't the poor young man sell his pictures as 

well r 

Miss Elinor execut^ed a spasm of refined contempt 
upon her violin. 

''Certainly the poor young man may do as he 
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likes; only if I find him disagreeable — How 
would you like me to do my playing and singing in 
ballet costume T 

" Well, I think in my heart, daughter !" cried 
Mrs. Tenterden, scandalised, but laughing in spite 
of herself. " Nellie, how can you T' 

"If it brought me five thousand dollars, who 
could blame me ? I can tell young Mr. Garth one 
thing, though/' added she, sitting erect in her chair 
and growing pink and haughty ; " when I dress as 
a ballet girl 1*11 throw away my violin and my 
voice, and dance as a ballet girl too. I reverence 
my art ; but he — may do what he pleases with his, 
of course ;" and she set herself rocking again, pale 
AS before. 

Mrs. Tenterden was not enough conversant either 
with the principles of art in the abstract or with the 
merits of this particular case to understand the 
a.nalogy; nevertheless, and though she had been 
unable to appreciate Garth's picture or to make 
much out of himself, she was never without a word 
for the down-trodden. 

** Besides, daughter," she began, after some medi- 
tative tatting, '*you know they're so poor. Here 
was Margaret telling me that she and Mr. Garth 
couldn't be married all these years because they had 
no money, but that since he was to have five thou- 
sand dollars for his picture, they would be, im- 
mediately, and go to Europe ; and the dear child 
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seemed to think it was boundless wealth. I declare, 
it was quite touching/* 

"Ohr murmured EUnor abstractedly, gazing 
out of window ; " oh !" 

" 1 must say, though," resumed Mrs. Tenterden, 
after a pause, " I can't think where all the money 
goes to. I'm sure Golightley, when we first came 
acquainted with him, was always saying how poor 
he was — though there was plenty of money in the 
family — ^because he was giving away three-fourths 
of his share of the income every year to support his 
nephew and his brother Cuthbert, and keep up the 
honour of the house as he called it. But, for all I 
see, Cuthbert has been poorer than Golightley. One 
would suppose they would be — Mr. Urmson and his 
son would be — very well off now, at any rate, be- 
cause, since Golightley has made this large fortune 
of his own, of course he would give up the whole of 
the other fortune to them. Seems like the money 
just vanished away, doesn't it ?*' 

"It's none of our business," returned Elinor 
coldly : " it's enough to know that your brother 
has supported them for twenty-five years." 

" Oh no ; I don't mean that they haven't done all 
right about it," exclaimed charitable Mrs. Tenterden, 
" only it seems so queer. That young Mr. Gktrth 
doesn't look at all dissipated, or anything of that 
kind ; that can't be the matter. Indeed, from what 
Margaret said, I should think he had rather too 
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little — spirit, you know. However, it's none of our 
business, true enough." 

A considerable sUence followed, during which 
Elinor drew some airy arabesques of melody from 
her tempered instrument. The elder lady, who 
cherished good-natured sentiments toward music, 
serenely listened for a while, but at length inter- 
posed between two bars. 

" Golightley has certainly been very generous, 
hasn't he ? Seems to show the old Golightley 
blood in that," she said, with complacent pride. 
" But what a fine face Mr. Cuthbert Urmson has, 
Nellie ! He doesn't look to me at all the sort of 
man would consent to be dependent on anybody, 
nor his son either. But I suppose the fact is, 
the poor man has no health and strength, and 
can't go into enterprises and speculations like Go- 
lightley. He looks like he suffered a great deal 
of pain, though his manner, you know, is so 
cheerful. I wish he'd let me give him some of my 
medicine." 

" I've learned not to depend on faces," observed 
Miss Golightley. " I never saw a man's face I liked 
more than Mr, Urmson's, and I liked even his son's 
pretty well after — a little talk we had that day in 
the studio. So far as appearance goes, I should 
certainly have thought it was they who supported 
your brother, rather than he them. But the more 
we find out about them, the more contemptible they 
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seem to be — at least Mr. Garth XJrmson. I wish we 
had never come to this place." 

"Mercy, child! they are very pleasant people, 
I'm sure, and related to us besides. And I must 
say I'm quite captivated with Margaret. That 
young man is certainly very fortunate in having 
such a beautiful creature attached to him." 

*' More fortunate than he deserves," said Elinor ; 
" I wish she would marry some one else." 

" Well, Nellie, what will you say next, Fm sure !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, laughing. " Whom else 
should she marry, dear ?" 

" Mother," said EUnor, after some moments' pause, 
the transparent pink again stealing into her grave 
face, "one reason why I have learned to distrust 
people's looks is because of your brother. When I 
first saw him, I couldn't help believing hini false 
and mean ; and even now, though I know how good 
and noble he really is, I can not trust him when 
I'm face to face with him or hearing him speak, but 
only when he's out of the way. I can't reconcile 
what he seems with what he is and does. If he 
could exchange heads with his brother Cuthbert, it 
would be just right for both of them." 

" Well, Nellie, what a scandalous way to talk ot 
poor Golightley !" remonstrated Mrs. Tenterden, 
with an imperfect effort to be serious. " Why, I 
always thought he was very good-looking, and I'm 
sure he thinks so. Well, my dear, what made 
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you let him ask you to marry him if you can't bear 
the sight of him, poor man ?" 

" I would have prevented it if I could. I don't 
think he asked me because he loved me/' said 
Elinor in a low voice. " And I told him I didn't 
love him." 

"For mercy's sake, daughter, if he didn't love 
you, why should he ask you ? It wasn't till after 
Mr. Tenterden lost all his money that he made 
you the offer; so it couldn't have been for your 
fortune." 

"Do you suppose I think him capable of so 
paltry a trick as that?" said Elinor, with indig- 
nation. " You do not know half how noble he is 
yourself. He asked me to marry him because we 
had lost our fortune, and Mr. Tenterden had helped 
him when he was poor, and he saw that to marry 
me would be the best way to repay his obligations. 
He doesn't love me. How should he ? I know 
how disagreeable I am, and besides, I'm young 
enough to be his daught<er. I ought to care for 
him. I despise myself for not caring for him, and 
that only makes it worse. I hardly know some- 
times whether I am angry with myself or with 
him. I hoped I should get used to him in time by 
thinking how generous he was ; but I believe his 
being so generous is one reason why I — can't." Her 
mouth quivered a little. 

" Ah, let me tell you, my dear," said Mrs. Ten- 
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terden, shaking her head and laughing wisely, 
" men don't marry penniless girls whom they don't 
love just to make them rich : don't you believe it I 
not Golightley nor the best of them. What 
makes you imagine he don't care for you ? You 
should hear the way he speaks of you to other 
people 1 Marry you to make you rich ? not a bit 
of it ! He waited till he was rich before asking 
you to marry him. As to gratitude or obligations, 
I, for my part, don't know of any. John let him 
have a thousand pounds — I think it was about a 
fortnight before our robbery — and Golightley paid 
it back in a week ; that's all about that. It may 
have happened to turn the scale of the speculation, or 
whatever it was, that Golightley made his fortune 
by ; but that was just as it happened, you know. 
But you are such a strange girl, Nellie Golightley. 
I declare it seems sometimes like you hadn't a bit 
of heart, or didn't believe anybody else had any. 
Young ladies weren't so in my time — mercy !" 

Miss Elinor drew down the comers of her mouth 
in a cynical smile, picking at the strings of her 
violin with her finger-tips. "At least you can't 
say I ever pretended to have a heart," she remarked 
at length. "I don't pretend to have one, and I 
don't want any one to think I have. If your 
brother ever asks me to marry him again, I shall 
tell him that ; and then if he wants to have me, 
since I never can love any one, it would be better 
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{for me at least) to marry him than any one else. 
He might have a bad time of it, but it would be all 
the same to me, not having any heart ; I should be 
as happy as head could wish. Very amusing, 
neither of us loving the other, and yet marrying on 
general principles, as it were !" 

" Oh, well, if you choose to talk that way !" re- 
turned Mrs. Tenterden, a little provoked at this 
young-lady-like perverseness. "As to a heart, I 
believe nothing would make you confess you had 
one, not if you were dying of it that minute. Of 
-course I, for my part, don't want you married, my 
dear. But I am an old woman, and shall probably 
die soon ; and what's to become of you then I don't 
see!" 

"When you are angry with me, you always 
revenge yourself by talking about dying ; but now 
I'm going to tell you a secret that will put you in 
good-humour. There is one beloved object in the 
world — ^not your brother — which makes me feel I 
have a heart, which I love, which I want to marry, 
^nd which wiU bring me a fortune, and which 
I should be broken-hearted to be parted from — 
even I." 

" My good fathers, Nellie !" exclaimed Mrs. Ten- 
terden, dropping her tatting in her lap. " Whom 
do you mean, child? tell me quick! Not surely 
that — that young Mr. Selwyn T 

" Young Mr. Selwyn ! I mean my violin — my 
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own sweet little violin," said Elinor, laying the 
graceful instrument against her cheek, with a little 
laugh. "My violin and I can he happy together 
in spite of everybody — can't we, dear V she added, 
addressing it with a sad, tender playfulness. 

Mrs. Tenterden was fairly surprised and driven 
back on her good-nature. " You do beat all I ever 
saw, Nellie Golightley," she declared, with a sigh. 
"I can't make you out. I don't know at this, 
minute whether, if Golightley asked you to marry 
him again to-morrow, you'd say yes or no." 

"Well, now I'll tell you another secret," said 
Elinor, smiling faintly, her cheek still pressed 
against the violin. "I think he might marry 
Margaret. I've thought so, and hoped so, ever since 
we first met her. I'm sure he admires her, and 
would love her if he didn't think I stood in his 
way. They would get on together delightfully. 
She is just the girl who would enjoy society and 
wealth and all that, and he would enjoy showing 
her off". If he would give a thousand pounds 
merely to have her portrait, he would give his 
whole fortune and everything else to have her. 
I would certainly give anything, except my violin, 
to see them married. She likes him a thousand 
times better than I ever could, already." 

" Well, I do think in my heart !" asseverated the 
old lady, quite outdone. " Did you know, my dear, 
that Margaret is engaged to marry Mr. Urmson, 
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and that they're head and ears in love with each 
other, and will be married this winter ? To hear 
you run on, any one would think — well !" 

" Such a person as Mr. Garth Urmson has showed 
himself to be will never be head and ears in 
love with anybody but himself," rejoined Miss Go- 
lightley with contemptuous emphasis; "and there 
might be a chance of his becoming a better artist 
if he didn't marry. And Margaret wouldn't care 
for him, I know, if she realised what he was. I 
should think his having kept her waiting so long 
was proof enough he cared nothing about her. 
And then — I might be alone with my violin — and 
you!" and rising quickly, the girl caught Mrs. 
Tenterden and the violin in one embrace, and hid 
her face on the former's soft ample shoulder. 

This method of winding up discussions and en- 
forcing arguments has advantages which can never 
attach to the dry propoundings of mere logic; and 
Mrs. Tenterden attempted no further expostulatiou. 
She returned Elinor's caress with all her heart, and 
then, having picked her tatting from the floor and 
smoothed her collar, she resumed her placidity. 

" There's no reason, of course, my dear, why you 
should be either married or trained for a concert 
performer just yet. What with the money we got 
by selling our furniture and things, and those 
investments of yours in Boston, that have never 
been touched, you know, for ten years, there must 
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be enough to live along on, at least as well as we're 
doing now. By-and-by, perhaps, we may be able 
to move down to Virginia and be comfortable. 
Then there's Mr. Selwyn : he may succeed in find- 
ing out who robbed us, and getting some of it 
back. It would be a good joke, wouldn't it ?" said 
the good lady, shaking gently with subdued chuck- 
ling — " Golightley's astonishment. He hasn't an 
idea that anything's being done about it." 

"I never could understand," observed Elinor 
meditatively, " why Mr. Selwyn, who seemed to be 
quite rich, should have interested himself sin that 
affair, or why your brother objected so strongly 
to his having anything to do with it. It almost 
seemed as if he suspected Mr. Selwyn of knowing 
more about the loss of the money than he had any 
right to know." 

"Good gracious, daughter, what an idea! A 
gentleman like Mr. Selwyn! I should as soon 
think of suspecting Golightley himself. No, the 
truth is, my dear— what I for my part think— 
Golightley was just a little bit jealous. Mr. Selwyn 
is rather too handsome and clever to be a safe 
acquaintance of the young lady one is in love with. 
And what's more, I think Mr. Selwyn was jealous 
of Golightley — so that was a pair of them : and if 
you must know everything, I think that had some- 
thing to do with Mr. Selwyn's being so obliging 
about managing our business for us, and so anxious 
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that Golightley shouldn't be told. So now, miss, 
you see what you are responsible for! I declare 
I had quite a turn just now, when you began with 
that nonsense about your violin — I was really afraid 
for a minute that he had made an impression." 

A smile had drifted across Miss Elinor's face 
while the other was speaking, but it ended in a 
half sigL "I am getting very callous and bold, 
seems to me," she said. " I can listen to talk about 
falling in love and marrying as if I were — I don't 
know what. Heartless people must be more or 
less indelicate, I suppose. Heigho! Well, why 
shouldn't he have made an impression ? He was 
handsome and clever, with fearless, straightforward 
manners that I liked ; I even liked the way I heard 
him swear once. Bear me ! he is profane and very 
dissipated, I suppose ; and there's Mr. Garth Urm- 
son, with a face like Beethoven's, who never drinks 
or swears, and is false and mercenary to the core ; 
and there is your poor brother, whose soul Heaven 
has made so good and noble that there was nothing 
left to keep his body from appearing as small and 
contemptible as Mr. Garth's character. There's no 
such thing as a Man in the whole great world 1" 

" Mercy ! there are only too many of them, I'm 
sure," exclaimed Mra. Tenterden. 

" If you wiU show me one, I'll worship him," sai(J 
Elinor in a low voice. She turned as she said it, 
and gazed out of the window at the horizon line .; 
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but in a moment rested her arms upon the window- 
sill and laid her face upon them, while Mrs. Tenter- 
den went on with her tatting in sumptuous serenity. 
What a good, lovable, sensible woman she was! 
taking life as easily as pale, vexed Elinor took it 
hard. 

"By-the-way, my dear," said she, replacing her 
work in the bag, and rising — for the primitive 
Urmsworth dinner hour was one o'clock, and it 
was time to dress — " about the picnic. You'll go, I 
suppose ?" 

" It makes no difference to me whether I go or 
not," replied Elinor, sitting up in her chair, and 
setting it monotonously a-rocking as before. "It 
will be disagreeable to meet those persons; but 
since we must be here all winter, that can't be 
helped, and it will be better outdoors than in." 

Mrs. Tenterden laughed in her jolly, reproachful 
Way. She always laughed where other people 
would have compromised for a smile. " I declare 
you ought to be ashamed to talk that way, daughter. 
Well, then, if you want to go, I suppose we must. 
I told Margaret that would probably be the way, 
though of course I don't care anything about it 
myself. You'd better be gettiDg ready for dinner, 
dear." And so she took her stately, comfortable 
departure. 




CHAPTER XYY VT 

BOOTS AND ETE-QLASSES, 



iJHE next morning was even warmer thaai 
is usual in the Indian Bummer weather. 
The atmosphere, especially near the hori- 
zon, was dim with tender haze, and the 
south-westerly breeze, mild from the fortunate 
courts of the great Indian deity Cantantowwit, 
stirred the crimson and gold woods with indolent 
breathings. So impressive was the dreamy splen- 
dour of the valley, as seen from the southern win- 
dows of Urmhurst, that Golightley was more than 
once, in the intervals of his toilet, beguiled from his 
looking-glass to behold it, and he could scarcely 
have paid it a higher comphment. The toilet was 
with him a religious ceremony. He was in sad 
earnest about it always. The aspect of the man 
when newly risen from repose — ^if the disturbed 
grapplings with slumber which for many months 
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past had been his nightly portion could properly 
be called by that name — ^wonld scarcely have pre- 
pared us for the gracious transformation brought 
about in him by these devotional exercises. Could 
orthodox reUgion effect such palpable improvement 
in its votaries, we might look forward to a signifi- 
cant deepening of the general piety. This toilet 
conscience of Golightley's was a typical trait in him. 
So far wa^ he from being a reckless person, or in- 
different to appearances, that he might be suspected 
of sometimes sacrificing the plain reality of good 
to the good-looking semblance thereof. And the 
nervous disquiet which in temperaments like his 
is apt to wait on such transactions may have had 
something to do with his uneasy nights. 

His hair having been duly anointed, parted^ 
combed, and brushed ; his triple beard thoroughly 
groomed ; his teeth, hands, and nails duly purified, 
perfumed, and polished; the ample folds of his 
neckcloth artistically composed, and a suitable 
waistcoat of figured satin selected, Golightley next 
turned his attention to the question of boots. There 
were at least a dozen pairs to choose from, all ex- 
quisitely made and in perfect repair, and it was & 
noticeable peculiarity that most of them were 
fitted with brightly-polished steel spurs. The 
natural inference would be that the owner of such 
gear must be proud of his feet and fond of riding ; 
nevertheless, the facts were quite otherwise. If 
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Golightley's boots were his strong point, it was 
because he knew his weak point to be his feet, and 
summoned every resource of the cobbler's art to 
solve the problem how to make what is flat and 
shapeless appear high-arched and shapely. 

The result was very creditable, and probably 
deceived everybody except the maker and the 
wearer ; the latter unfortunate gentleman, however, 
was never at ease (either literally or figuratively) 
in even his newest boots, but constantly tormented 
himself with the fancy that the fatal secret of his 
instep had been found out. The devil could not 
have been more solicitous about his cloven hoof, 
than was Golightley to disguise the plebeian ugli- 
ness of these wretched extremities. As to the 
spurs, they were but an additional device to distract 
the observer's eye, and at the same time to lend a 
sort of martial dignity to the tread. It was a 
pathetic circumstance that, among so large an as- 
semblage of boots and shoes, there should not have 
been so much as a single pair of slippers. The 
worst of acting a false part before the world is the 
dread it begets of ever dropping the mask for a 
moment to take breath. I will not assert that 
Gk)lightley Urmson absolutely slept in his boots 
lest he should be found dead some morning with 
the secret revealed ; but it is not too much to say 
that he suflered as much mentally from having 
them off as he did physically from having them on ^ 
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and I submit whether moral corns are not, in the 
long-run, full as unendurable as material ones. 

f 

The boots having been drawn on, he walked up 
and down the room in them twice or thrice, scru- 
tinising their fit and general appearance. All this 
time he had been without his eye-glasses ; he now 
paused in front of the mirror to put them on, and 
the change for the better which this small addition 
made in him was almost startling. It was like a 
magic touch, smoothing away premature wrinkles, 
brightening the sallow complexion, lending vivacity 
and pungency to the expression, and an aspect of 
refinement and prosperity to the whole man. Go- 
lightley stuck to his eye-glasses with almost as 
much constancy as to his boots, and with quite as 
much reason. We have already had a glimpse of 
that unlucky squint of his; but even had this 
sinister deformity been absent, the glasses could 
hardly have been spared. Not that his eyesight 
was infirm; but his eyes, heavy-lidded, haggard, 
with curious little furrows surrounding them like a 
network, produced an effect altogether at variance 
with that which their owner thoiight desirable* 
There was no life in them, and yet they told tales. 
But the glasses — although, as a matter of fiewt^ 
there could have been no more real life in them 
than in the eyes — had nevertheless a sparkling 
semblance of vitality which age could not dim nor 
emotion disconcert, and which, if superficial, pas- 
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sessed the redeeming quality of being impenetrable. 
They could never droop, swerve, or falter ; neither, 
it must be admitted, could they convey love, anger, 
nor command : but only a very confident nature, 
perhaps, would deliberately exchange a condition 
of inactive security for the risky freedom of unpro- 
tected activity. 

When Golightley was quite ready, he drew a 
long breath, straightened his shoulders, stamped 
sharply with his foot, smiled, bowed, and lightly 
kissed his finger-tips to the image in the mirror, 
and turned to go downstairs. His glance, however, 
happened to light upon the collection of time- 
stained trophies which in this, as in most of the 
other rooms, hung above the fireplace, and he stayed 
a moment to look at them. An old horse-pistol, 
nearly two feet in length, seemed chiefly to attract 
his curiosity, and he was on the point of taking it 
down to examine it more particularly, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and Cuthbert's voice sum- 
moned him to breakfast. 




CHAPTER XXXVIL 

DNFAITHFUL FRIENDS. 

^Y George, old chap, how delightful alt 
this is, eh t" cried he, as arm in arm 
with his brother he entered the kitehen, 
where breakfast was set out. " Tins' 
country hush, these exquisite autumn tints, this air 
of balm ! Ah, what earthly gold is bo precious to 
the soul as the yellow glory of that old elm i Old 
Urmhurst, too, — the quaint, old rooms and furni- 
ture and customs ! I begin to think my exile's life 
has been a sad mistake, after ail. Tes, you're a 
happier man than I am, old chap, because you're a 
wiser man and a better man — though I mean to do 
some good, if I can, before I go to chaos. Good 
morning, Nikomis. By the Great Spirit, madam, 
these buckwheat cakes are light enough for thft 
Happy Hunting-grounds ! By-the-bye, Guthber^ 
isn't that venerable deadly weapon over my fire- 
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place the identical one which our forefathers used 
to annihilate their best friends with V* 

"Yes," replied Cuthbert; "and its portrait is 
among the others in that intended purchase of 
yours in the studio. Five thousand dollars, I 
understand ?' 

Golightley waved his fork deprecatingly. 

"The boy has genius. Five thousand dollars 
won't hurt him ; oil the wheels a bit, and get his 
same up. By-the-bye, where is he this morning ¥* 

" He has been irregular the last day or two ; it 
may be his company that has upset him. But as 
to this picture — ^you had better change your mind 
About buying it." 

Golightley laughed, but he was a little puzzled. 

" Of course," said he, " there's no absolute value 
to a work of art ; it's a matter of fashion, scarcity, 
whim, and so on. Now, I honestly consider the 
picture worth the sum I named, looking at its 
merits of colour and composition alone ; but, to be 
frank with you, I shouldn't be buying it but for 
that " 

"That portrait of our pretty friend Margaret," 
Cuthbert interposed quietly. " Well, it's precisely 
on account of that portrait that I say you'd better 
change your mind about buying the picture." 

Golightley knew something of his brother's 
eccentricities, but this took him by surprise. He 
had expected that his bargain with Garth would 
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be considered eminently creditable to both parties ; 
if it was also recognised as a splendid compliment 
to Madge, why, so much the better all round ! He 
thought Madge one of the beauties of the world, 
and was not averse from ingratiating himself with 
her. That she was soon to be married did not 
annoy him; beautiful women had been married 
ever since the time of Helen of Troy ; and Helen, 
at least, had not let her marriage spoil her for the 
rest of the wgrld. Madge would doubtless create 
a sensation in society so soon as she came out, and 
Gk)lightley imagined a handsome gentleman, just 
past the prime of youth, who passed his long white 
fingers through his hair and replied to a respectful 
c6terie: 

"Little Margaret? Ah, yes; found her in the 
backwoods ; saw what might be made of her, so 
set to work and did what I could. By George X 

the dear child got so fond of me that ^Well, I 

was obliged to marry her off to my nephew there. 
Yes ; ha ! ha ! Oh, I got him to paint her portrait 
for me, and for a quiet man like me that does quite 
as well as the original, you know, and may be just 
a leetle bit better. — You take me, madam, I see* 
Ha ! ha !" 

If this were not the whole future to which 
Golightley looked forward in his relations with 
Madge, at any rate it came as near being so as it 
suited his present convenience to own. Of course 
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there might be unsuspected elements involved, 
which would claim consideration in due season. 
There was a great deal to Madge besides her 
beauty ; she was very shrewd and intelligent, ambi- 
tious, and possessed of a subtle kind of audacity. 
Moreover, unless Golightley's diagnosis were at 
fault, she had, or believed herself to have, a secret 
and particular lien upon himself. It was not easy, 
therefore, to foretell how they might ultimately 
stand toward each other ; " and meanwhile," thought 
he, "let things take their course up to a certain 
point, so that I may be freer to act on the spur of 
the moment, and less apt to compromise myself 
meanwhile." 

But he had not been prepared for Cuthbert's ob- 
jection, and he could only conjecture its probable 
upshot. He would have liked to retort upon his 
brother with some neat epigram, but he could think 
of none at the moment, and, indeed, he Seldom did 
himself justice in that quiet, penetrating presence ; 
his genius was rebuked, as, it is said, Mark Antony's 
was by Caesar's. 

" Ah, Cuthbert," said he, " I sometimes think it's 
a pity you are Tiot more ill-natured and cynical than 
you are ; you'd make such a devilish good satirist. 
Now what are you up to? The only safe thing 
with you is to treat your utterances like those of 
the old oracles, and give them any signification but 
the most ostensible one." 
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"Well, expound what is hidden, if you suspect 
anything." 

" Seriously, you know, my dear old boy, I might 
be a bit hurt. You forget that I'm the lad's uncla 
I explained to you the other night that since my 
late business enterprises had done so well, I want 
the family to enjoy the good of it. You're not as 
frank as I've always been with you. When my 
affairs were in suspense, I knew you felt the same 
interest in keeping me up as if the need had been 
your own, and I took what I required, as a brother 
should, frankly and freely. I don't say — ^I never 
did say— ^that either one of us had a better right to 
the property than the other. Blessed be the Great 
Spirit, that's a question that need never be entered 
on now. I simply acted, as I always wish to act, 
like a gentleman — a — and a brother." 

" Is your meaning a hidden or an ostensible one f 
inquired Cuthbert at this point. 

" It isn't doing me quite justice, you know," con- 
tinued Golightley, shaking his head, with a some- 
what melancholy smile, but not otherwise noticing 
this interruption. "You'll never know — ^no one 
can ever know — I speak frankly to you, dear boy, 
as I could to no one else — ever know what a life of 
self-abnegation mine has been. You don't know 
how constantly you've been in my thoughts. 
Damn it, you know, Cuthbert, I give religion and 
all religious virtues a wide berth — a man like my- 
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self necessarily outgrows that sort of thing ; but I 
have a code, and, frankly, I consider it none the 
worse that it's not dependent on superstitious non- 
sense : well, what I mean to say is, a man of my 
principles could not but have the welfare of you 
two in view in whatever he did. I was obliged to 
draw heavily sometimes, I dare say; sometimes, 
perhaps, I didn't realise, in the absorption and 
excitement of the moment, how comparatively small 
the income of the estate really was ; but I never 
hesitated, because I knew your interests were as 
mine, and—" 

"Nikomis," said Cuthbert, with the deference 
which he invariably observed in his intercourse 
with that dusky personage, " be kind enough to give 
Mr. Golightley some more buckwheats." 

"It amounts to just this," resumed Golightley, 
taking this second interruption in very good part, 
and giving his long forefinger an expository up-and- 
down movement — "just this : IVe had my innings, 
and now I want you to take yours. I suppose you 
won't deny that there's Urmson blood in all of us ? 
If I'm rich, IVe a right to make you and Garth rich 
toO' — and Mildred and Elinor into the bargain. 
And it did me good to hear that Garth was a 
painter, because that gave me an avenue, you 
know — " 

Perceiving that he was understood, Golightley 
threw up his finger and continued his breakfast. 
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'* But," observed Cuthberfc, after a pause, *' all this 
does not touch my objection." 

" See here : it isn't possible — ^you know too much 
of the world, my dear brother, if not of me, to sus- 
pect me of any rivalry ? It would be entirely out 
of the question. Of course I'm not so insincere as 
to deny that were I to enter the lists against a boy 
like Garth, he could have no chance ; but it's out of 
the question, for twenty reasons. The girl is 
devilishly attractive, but for a man of great social 
experience like myself, the position of husband, of 
all things — To tell you the truth, Cuthbert," con- 
tinued Golightley, resuming his finger, confiden- 
tially, " Madge Danver — Madge Danver is nothing 
but a country girl to-day ; but unless all signs fail, 
and I am greatly mistaken, the opportunities — ^you 
understand — of fashionable life and the world will 
develop that country girl into a — Circe 1 and a man 
like myself — a social Ulysses, so to say — doesn't 
entangle himself with Circes. I tell you frankly, 
my dear Cuthbert, I consider my nephew a bold 
man ; he shows all the intrepidity of youth ; but, 
by George, if I were in his shoes, I'd tie Circe to the 
bed-post. She's clever enough as it is, and if ever 
she comes to know her own power — ^look out !" 

" What you say doesn't make me any less in love 
with her than I was before," returned Cuthbert^ as 
he pensively stirred his tea; " and I cannot suppose 
Garth to be any more open to reason on such a 
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matter than I am. However, I don't presume to 
question the accuracy of your insight any more 
than the reality of your self-abnegation. But if 
you happen to wish to put both beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil, I can tell you how to do it." 

Golightley stroked his moustache with the tips of 
his fingers, and brought forward his temple locks 
over his ears, but would not further commit him- 
self 

" Pay your addresses to Miss Margaret and take 
her to Europe, and hand Garth over to Miss 
Elinor." 

GoUghtley paid the dryness of his brother's 
humour the tribute of an arch " Ha ! ha !" Then, 
still caressing gently various parts of his coun- 
tenance, he spoke dreamily : " Nellie, sweet Nellie 
— ah, there's the woman for a wife, if a wife there 
must be! Gentle blood, high breeding, culture, 
accomplishments. Nature full of tenderness and 
passion, if you can only arouse it ; that coldness, 
pride, high-mightiness, merely superficial, you know 
— the feminine shield to screen the feelings she dare 
not discover. Dear child, she idolises me : too good 
for me, of course ; but I owe a duty to her and to 
Mildred. I owe them a duty — I owe them a duty. 
An exquisite resei've and refinement about Nellie." 

"Her manner toward you shows it. How long 
have you been betrothed ?" 

''Eh? Well, that's a matter — that shows the 
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kind of girl Nellie is. I speak to you, my dear old 
chap, with perfect unreserve. I proposed to her, you 
see ; I proposed to her the week after poor old John 
Tenterden's death. The circumstances were a bit 
peculiar. John had just lost his fortune — or rather 
he had just lost Mildred's : the money was all hers. 
And very singularly, I had just been successful in — 
a — a large speculation, which put me in possession of 
funds enough, as I just said, to make the whole of 
us comfortable for the rest of our lives. "Well, of 
course, that turned the tables completely for Nellie 
and me, and she, with her refined sensitiveness, you 
know, felt it. She'd have taken me at half a word 
while I was poor and she was rich, but as soon as it 
was the other way she drew back. She said to her- 
self, ' He's acting from a feeling of charity ; he sees 
we are poor and alone, and he asks me to marry 
him as being the only way of securing us his wealth 
and protection.' So what does she do but refuse 
me. By George I I was really — really touched. 
Such refinement, such high breeding : risking the 
loss of me, you know, rather than compromise the 
integrity of her independence. Oh, it was very fine ! 
And she went on and talked about earning her own 
living as a concert player, and all that; and of 
course, understanding just what was in her mind, I 
humoured her, and proposed coming over here until 
business matters can be arranged, and allowed the 
whole question of our marriage to hang fire. It 
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tsuited me better, too ; for I shall have to look about 
for a residence, and find out what climate suits her 
best, and, between you and me, school my mind to 
bid farewell to bachelorhood — ha ! ha I" 

"Insight is peace," observed Cuthbert quietly. 
*' If all men were like you, the course of true love 
would run smooth. But I fancy Miss Elinor has 
her share of insight likewise. Did she not come 
pretty near the truth in her conception of your 
motives ?" 

" Well, yow have insight too !" admitted Go- 
lightley, with a smile. " But I do care for the dear 
girl, and she's of a kind that wears well. Do you 
know," he added, after a moment, " I was really 
delighted when poor John's fortune left him, and 
came, as it were, into my pocket. I'll t«ll you why. 
You see, he was a man totally devoid of administra- 
tive and business ability. By George, Cuthbert, 
that child Nellie understood ten times as much 
about business as he did. Well, he had the greatest 
dependence on my judgment, and so on, and wanted 
me to manage everything for him, and insisted on 
telling me what he had done or thought of doing, 
and asking my advice ; and I would say to him, 
* John, I can't take the responsibility of managing 
aU this infernal great property of yours : I'm a man 
of no wealth myself, and if you were to lose any- 
thing by my advice, how could I replace it?' 
"* Replace it !' says he ; ' if you'll assume the position 
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of my steward, I shall no more think of calling you 
to account than if the money was your own.' I 
used to joke with him about that, and one day, 
about a month before the crash came, said I, ' Look 
here, John, the money belongs to Mildred, and she 
and I are brother and sister ; what do you say to 
deeding the whole of it over to me, and then all of 
you coming to Uve with me as my guests V ' Say f 
cries dear old John, in that hearty way of his, ' I 
say come on ! get ready the deed, and Mildred and 
I will sign/ Well, I had a great laugh at him, you 
may be sure; but I thought then it would have 
been better all round if it could have been so. I 
never saw a man so worried about financial ques- 
tions ; he was so devilishly conscientious about hia 
duty, and was always afraid he wasn't doing the 
right thing by Mildred's legacy as he called it. 
Probably we didn't imagine, at that time, how soon 
our mutual position would be reversed in earnest. 
I've forgotten whether I ever told you the circum- 
stances, dear brother." 

"I have forgotten it, if you have," returned 
Cuthbert, fixing his eyes on the other's face. 

''The coincidence was so curious. From some 
confused statements of poor John's I fancy most of 
his investments were in South American stocks 
which was thought to be very good at that time* 
In fact, it stood so high that I was tempted to 
dabble a little in it myself. I happened to hear of 
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a good opening, and in I went with every penny I 
had. This was not long after that talk with John. 
One morning I went on Change and found there, 
was a comer. Unless I could buy a thousand 
pounds' worth within two hours, I would lose all I 
had ; if I could buy, I stood a chance of making 
seventy-five to eighty thousand sterling. There 
never had been such a grand opportunity known. 
Well, I hadn't ten pounds ready money to my 
name. I thought a minute, and then I went 
straight to John. 'Lend me a thousand pounds,' 
said I. You see, I was certain of not losing, and I 
knew- how glad dear John would be at having been 
the means of making me a millionaire. He wrote 
a cheque on the spot. By George, Cuthbert," ex- 
claimed Golightley at this point, " he was as good 
and kind a fellow as ever lived on this earth, and 
if there is a heaven, he's in it now." 

" We will assume there is a heaven," said Cuth- 
bert. « Go ahead." 

" Well, not to make a long story of it, I used 
that cheque just where it was needed, and a week 
afterward I paid back to John the thousand I 
owed him, and had left to my credit, all told, just 
eighty-three thousand pounds sterling. I didn't 
tell him then ; merely said I'd made a good thing, 
thanks to him, and turned the conversation. I 
meant to surprise him afterward. Poor John ! five 
days after that, we knew that everything he had 
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was gone; and what was devilish strange, con- 
sidered as a coincidence, I mean, was the fSftct that 
it had gone in the same crisis that had made me. 
I tell you, Cuthbert, it made me feel very queerly. 
Who can tell, you know — ^who can tell whether 
some of poor John's property may not actually 
have passed into my possession ? I assure you, my 
dear Cuthbei't, I almost felt as though some infernal 
fatality had brought to pass, in this way, precisely 
that ' transfer ' that we had been joking about a 
few weeks before. Poor John ! he never suspected; 
but that notion crossed my mind, and has bothered 
me ever since. Who knows? Somebody must 
have lost what I gained, of course, and why not 
poor John as well as anybody else ? Well, it de- 
cided me on one point — I made a vow that day 
that I would never gamble in stocks again as long 
as I live." 

"You're as wise after success as before. Such 
good luck could hardly be repeated, certainly. But 
do I understand you to say that the amount of 
Mr. Tenterden's loss was the same as what you 
won r 

" Oh, much greater ; John must have lost a great 
deal over one hundred thousand, at least. But the 
reason I've bored you with all this, dear boy, was 
so you might comprehend my attitude and feeling 
toward Mildred and Elinor. I felt, by George, as 
if all I had belonged to them ; and the thought that 
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that thousand pounds which John lent me may 
have been the means of losing him everything he 
had — well, you can imagine, better than I can tell 
you, the way it was with me." 

" But Mrs. Tenterden seems to think there was a 
robbery, or some sort of foul play." 

" Dear good Mildred ! IVe sometimes had half 
s, mind to tell her, right out, that if anybody is to 
be apprehended on that count, it might just as well 
be me as the next man! Poor dear Mildred ! She's 
a clever woman in many ways, too, and delicious 
all through; but you know how unreasonable 
women will get now and then ; no doing anything 
with them. Yes, she had some wild idea that there 
had been a conspiracy and fraud and forgery, and 
I don't know what not ; and it was all I could do 
to prevent her setting a detective at work, at ten 
pounds per diem, to hunt down the guilty ones. 
Dear good soul that she is ! Well, I hope to make 
her more comfortable than she could ever have 
made herself." 

Cuthbert sat eying his brother in silence, and 
seemingly in a fit of abstraction, until at last the 
latter, having finished his breakfast, rose from the 
table and turned toward the fireplace. There sat 
old Nikomis in her corner, apparently fast asleep : 
as well she might be, under stress of so much pow- 
wow that concerned her not. Golightley, who had 
perhaps quite forgotten her existence for the time 
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being, stood scrutinising her for a moment, and 
then strolled to the window. 

"It is nearly time to be under way for the 
picnic," he remarked. " What can have become of 
that boy of yours, old chap V 

. « Before he comes," said Cuthbert, rousing himself 
and passing his hand up over his forehead with a 
sigh, " I want you to listen to a few more enigmas, 
about the picture." 

"Make haste, then, for here he is!" Golightley 
exclaimed, from the window-seat. 

In a minute Garth's forcible step was heard 
through the house. He flung open the kitchen 
door abruptly, and seeing his father seated alone 
at the table, came forward with his cap still on his 
head, and his face flushed and frowning. He sat 
down opposite his father, and pulled a letter out 
of his pocket, the envelope of which bore a foreign 
postmark. 




CHAPTER XXXVIJL 



UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

g]OR some days Garth had been under a 
cloud: a certain sweetness generally 
perceptible beneath his moat rugged 
manifestations had been almost entirely 
obscured. A man of his temperament can easily 
become the most disi^reeable companion imagin- 
able. Stripped of the silent kindliness and geniality 
which should redeem stern features and reserved 
manners, he soon grows intolerable. To attempt 
to conciliate him is like putting your head in a 
lion's mouth, and it needs more than average nerv& 
and audacity to bully or ridicule him into good 
humour. The best part of him at such times is 
his morbid tendency to keep out of the way. 

Since the morning of the reception in the studio. 
Garth had scarcely spoken a pleasant word or done 
a kind deed. He had moved sullenly about, his 
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under lip grimly pursed up, his rough brows lower- 
ing over his eyes. He rambled off in the forest 
^ter dark^ only returning in the small hours of the 
night. He had avoided his father, stared his uncle 
out of countenance, and had conducted himself 
towards Madge with an odd mingling of rudeness 
^nd impulsive tenderness. The only person he had 
fraternised with was Nikomis ; he would sit oppo- 
site her in the roomy fireplace for hours at a time, 
neither speaking nor spoken to. Her dusky com- 
panionship suited him better than that of any pale- 
faces ; and he appeared to regret that he had not 
been bom and bred a full-blooded Indian, with a 
copper-coloured skin, a wigwam, and a collection of 
smoke-dried scalps. All this time he touched 
neither pencil nor paint-brush. 

Such having been his history of late, the impe- 
tuosity of his manner as he entered the room on 
this morning of the picnic was something of a sur- 
prise. Golightley, who had withdrawn to the 
window-seat, escaped his notice at first, and he sat 
<iown opposite his father, conscious only of him and 
of the letter in his own hand. 

" Father, 1 must read you this," he began ; " it*s 
from " 

"Good-morning, Garth," interposed Cuthbert in 
^ low, sarcastic tone, which he used but seldom. 
" You might take off your cap and say good-morn- 
ing to your uncle; and perhaps, if you ask her 
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properly, Nikomis may give you some buck- 
wheats." 

Garth rose, putting the letter in the side-pocket 
of his coat, but leaving the envelope on the table. 
He understood that his father had desired to warn 
him that they were not alone, and he thanked him 
with a look. 

"I want no breakfast," said he; "besides, it's 
time we were off, uncle. Father, you're coming 
with us r 

"No; I find I must keep my study to-day. 
Besides, I think IVe eaten too many buckwheats. 
Make my excuses to the ladies." 

Garth paused a minute, eying his grey, pale, 
emaciated, bright-eyed father wistfully^. 

" I'll see you this evening, then — late," he said at 
length. 

"Off with you, then, and may the nuts and 
grapes be plentiful ; though, for my part, I think 
buckwheats are a great deal nicer, and quite as 
indigestible. Good-bye." 

The uncle and nephew accordingly made ready 
to depart, each of them, perhaps, wishing he might 
have had Cuthbert's private ear a while longer. 
Golightley, however, was too affable to manifest 
any discontent : he gaily donned his hat, threw a 
precautionary shawl across his arm, glanced at his 
spurs, and professed himself eager for the woods. 

" Addio, fratello mio .'" he cried, turning on the 
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threshold, and airily kissing the tips of his fingers ; 
and so preceded Garth out of the room. 

Mr. Urmson took up the envelope from the table, 
glanced at the handwriting and the postmark, and 
finally put it in the pocket of the dressing-gown 
he wore, with a sigh. Then he turned to the old 
Indian. 

"Nikomis," said he in a feeble and rather de- 
jected tone, *' I find my pains are going to come on 
again. This will be a bad day for me, I apprehend. 
I've been doing so well for the past week or so that 
I suppose I must pay for it. Can you have the 
medicine ready in about half an hour ? I shall be 
overhead in the study." 

Nikomis only grunted in reply ; but as Mr. Urm- 
son prepared to leave the room, she got up from 
her seat, and, hobbling after him, threw open the 
door, took him gently but effectively under the 
arm, and so moved beside him down the hall and 
slowly up the stairs. Mr. Urmson's face looked 
pinched and bloodless, and in mounting the stairs 
he pressed his lips rigidly together, and once or 
twice his eyelids quivered and almost closed. Ar* 
rived at his study door, however, he turned, with 
something like his customary smile, and said : 

" Thank you, Nikomis ; you are a very kind old 
lady." 

Meanwhile Garth and Golightley were on their 
way to the village, the latter, according to his per- 
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fiistent custom, having linked his own through the 
former's unwilling arm. Golightley was probably 
a believer in the magnetic influence of one human 
being upon another, and fancied that if he could 
but contrive to handle his companion enough, he 
would be thereby enabled to make a corresponding 
moral impression. Doubtless there are many persons 
who do enjoy being stroked and patted, and who 
are more or less liable to purr under the operation f 
but Garth never purred in any circumstances, and 
was as averse from being touched indiscriminately 
as though he had lacked a skin. Nevertheless, he 
had never openly resented the tactics of his unde, 
toward whom he was perhaps the more doggedly 
determined to show liking, because instinctively 
holding him in disfavour. Garth had a powerful 
imagination and more than enough sensibility ; but 
along with these qualities he possessed a sturdy 
rational faculty, which was continually collaring 
its more refined associates^ and asking them what 
they were up to. 

His uncle, as they left the house, had entered 
upon a discussion of Mr. Urmson. *' Cuthbert, your 
dear father. Garth," said he, " is a man you might 
call ava^ dpSpdv — a chief of men, as old Homer has 
it. By George, he is a fine fellow ! I really knew 
him very little before I went to Europe ; he was 
away himself, you know, during most of my big- 
boyhood ; and being so much older than I, of course — 
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and then having different mothers, too, I suppose — 
we weren't so intimate as we might have been 
otherwise. But I always knew — ^bless you, I knew 
just as well ! — that there was the making of a grand 
friendship between us two, if ever we got a fiiir 
show. But I'm bound to confess that there's more 
to dear old Cuthbert than even I had given him 
credit for. I only wish he didn't look so con- 
foundedly like his own ghost sometimes. I remem- 
ber he used to be rather delicate, and, of course, I 
knew that years would have their way with him 
as with the rest of us ! but, by George, I wasn't 
prepared for such a change as this !" 

To hear his father eulogised made Gktrth restive, 
even when convinced that the eulogy was sincere. 
But the mention of ill health merged this petty 
emotion in a deeper one. 

'* You spoke of that once before," he said, looking 
at his companion, " and I heard Mrs. Tenterden say 
something about it too. My father is getting old, 
and the last few months has had pain sometimes — 
rheumatism, I suppose ; but he cannot be seriously 
iU." 

" Ah, my dear boy, you see, you are with him 
from day to day, and his debility wouldn't come on 
you with a shock, as it did on me. He has hardly 
a remnant of the vivacity and sparkle that I re- 
member in him. I still catch a glimpse occasionally 
of that old subtle, ironical humour that can never 
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quite die out of him ; but the elasticity, the mis- 
chievous glance — ah, dear old Cuthbert ! I fancy 
your dear mother's death must have shattered him 
a good deal ?" 

''He bore it so much better than I," murmured 
Garth, speaking less to his unde than to himself, 
that I almost forgot he had anything to bear.*' 
He was silent for some moments, but finally said, 
heaving a deep sigh: "Tes, I can see now that 
my &ther is not the same man since then. No 
doubt it struck him deeper than it did me. But 
he never shows what he feels — hardly ever — either 
joy or sorrow." 

''Ah, yes, that's Cuthbert: a great deal of the 
IndiaA stoic in him. But a loss of that kind will 
wear a man down, you know, give it time ; and 
no doubt it may have impaired the recuperative 
power. Doesn't he consult a physician T 

" No — ^yes ; Professor Grindle (a college professor 
of mine, who used to practise medicine) was here 
last spring ; perhaps my fEither consulted him. He 
has letters from him once in a while." 

" Oh, we must get him a regular live doctor !*' 
exclaimed (Solightiey enterprisingly; "see what's 
the matter with him, and cure him up. I dare say, 
now, this littie variety of having me with him, and 
seeing Mildred now and then, and so on, will be of 
the greatest benefit to hinu I hope to do wonders, 
my dear Garth, in the way of raising his spirits and 
VOL. n. ^ 
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making everything easy and comfortable for him. 
Bless his heart! he's had plenty of anxiety and 
trouble, I don't doubt; so have I — ^we all have 
had; this uncertainty and restriction regarding 
money-matters, you know, and all that sort of 
thing ; but that's done with now, thank Fortune, 
and I mean to have us all easy and comfortable 
from this time forth. As for you, you have genius, 
and are bound to make a fortune of your own. 
However, I should be glad to think that I'd given 
you a bit of a lift at the start— eh ?" 

Garth was silent for some time. At last he said : 

"You have given me such a lift that I shall 
never want another," 

Golightley's recent conversation with Cuthbert 
had put him somewhat on his guard as to Gkurth's 
possible sentiments on this subject, and he had 
already made up his mind what was the proper 
thing to say. 

"Now, my dear young nephew," he began en- 
gagingly, " I can't let you forget that I'm your 
uncle, and have a right to take avuncular liberties 
with nephews and nieces whom I love. I see what's 
in your mind, and I like you the better for what I 
see ; and to prove it, I mean to be perfectly firank 
with you. There's a little bit of professional pride 
and jealousy at work in you. You want yoqr 
picture to sell entirely on its own merits, and 
not '' 
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** K you did not see what is in my mind/' said 
<3arth, taking advantage of his uncle's hesitating 
for a suitable expression, '' I ^ould feel like telling 
you. 

"Ha ! ha! Well, now, my dear boy, you must 
•consider^ you know, how deep and genuine my 
interest in you is. Why should not you prefer to 
see your picture — which, as I have often said, has 
intrinsic power and originality enough to make 
your reputation without me — ^to see it in the hands 
<^ a warm firiend and relative rather than of a mere 
-disinterested connoisseur? When you come to 
think it over, I know without your telling me that 
that consideration alone will give you more satis- 
&ction than the mere price, more or less, that goes 
in your pocket. Why, it's a mutual pleasure and 
gratification to both of us." 

" Why do you tell me this, Unde (Jolightley V 
demanded Garth, with an air of grave curiosity. 

''Ah, my dear Garth, because a rather sad expe- 
rience has taught me the wisdom of perfect firauk- 
ness between those who would be Mends. And I 
want you to feel how great my interest is, not only 
in your artistic but in your domestic future. I'm 
so glad you're going to marry that sweet, lovely 
girl, Madge ! It's such a good thing for a young 
man like you, of sound, high principles, just enter- 
ing on life, to have such a charming creature as 
that always at your side, helping you over the rough 
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places and beckoning you up the heights. Ah, 
Garth, what a different life I might have led, if — 
But no matter. No ddubt it's better as it is. B^m I 
where was I V 

Perhaps Garth did not know ; at all events, he- 
did not tell, but callously left his uncle to find out 
for himself. 

"Well, what Tm coming to is this: I spoke just 
now of professional jealousy. Now I know what it 
is to be a hot-blooded young fellow, a&d I know 
that there's more kinds of jealousy than one. And 
I tell you fairly. Garth — I hinted it once before — 
that the portrait which you have incorporated with 
your picture in such a masterly manner, and which 
is a masterpiece in itself — that portrait and the 
associations which will always cling to it have 
mainly influenced me in this little transaction of 
ours. But I'm sure, after what J have said about 
that charming girl, that you cannot misunderstand 
my attitude toward her, I admire her, you know,, 
in the aesthetic sense. I might say, impersonaUy^ 
but that I feel myself too much bound up with you 
all on other grounds to call it that." 

Uncle Golightley seemed likely to go on yet 
further in this earnest vein, but at this point Garth 
interrupted his solemn discourse with a lanirh^ 
which, despite the elder's insight into the worl^gs 
of the artist's mind, seemed to take him by surprise. 

"I'm afraid I'm not a hot-blooded young feUow> 
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Uncle Golightley/' said the nephew. " I never had 
a misgiving on Margaret Danver^s account^ and it 
doesn't matter to me what the picture is bought 
for, so long as it's bought. That is the unpoetic 
fact. I hope you admire Margaret-or her portrait 
— at least as much as you say you do, because 
otherwise you would be, from an artistic point of 
view, a fool to spend a cent upon the picture, not 
to speak of a thousand pounds. But I told you my 
opinion on that matter at the time." 

Uncle Golightley was seldom so much put out as 
not to be able to rally quickly, and he now re- 
<50vered himself with great good humour. 

" I remember, you young Vandal ; and, by-the- 
bye, I wish you'd explain how you came to put 
that wonderful face into your composition, only to 
dtter blasphemy against it afterward." 

Garth shook his head. 

'*I forgot the picture," said he, "while I was 
painting the face." 

" By George, well you might ! Ha ! ha ! You 
rascal ! So you're not afraid of a rival well up in 
the forties — eh ? Ah, well, I don't blame you ; and 
I see we understand each other very well. But it 
struck me you were a trifle in the blues lately, and 
I feared I might have unwittingly trod on your 
corns in one way or another." 

" I truly believe," said Garth, after a minute or 
two, " that the only person I'm quite safe in dis- 
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trusting is — this T' indicating himself by a slight 
contemptuous gesture. "Do you know, whenever 
I dream of you, you appear as a scoundrel ! The 
discredit is mine, not yours. And I disliked your 
ways — ^your free way with women. I beg your 
pardon for it. It was because I haven't the strength 
or the goodness, or whatever the virtue is, to da 
innocently what you can do. I'm in a bad way, it 
seems." 

"See here, my beloved nephew," cried Undfr 
Golightley, with a half-laughing, half-apprehensive 
glance at his saturnine companion, " have you gone 
melancholy mad, or are you dreaming awake ? I 
never heard you in this vein before." 

" Have no anxiety," returned Garth, shaking hi& 
shaggy head again, with a brief, immirthful smile. 
" It must be an eccentricity of genius — and that. 
will soon pass. Heaven knows! There are the 
waggons. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



LOTEB Am> HISTBESS. 



riN fecty the forest had now thinned away 
and they were within sight of the Dan- 
vers' cottage, which stood on the hither 
ontfkirt of the little village. Before the 
front gate of the garden inclosure stood a roomy 
but rather primitiTe mstic vehicle> consisting of a 
platform monnted on four wheels and fenced round 
with half a dozen uprights — in short, an old- 
fashioned hay-rig^g. To fit it for its present 
employment three or four stout boards bad been 
fastened horizontally to the nprights, at a suitable 
height above the flooring, by way of seats ; and a 
number of baskets of provisions had been securely 
stowed away forward. Two wiry CEtrm-horses were 
harnessed to the shafts, and a group of persons, 
among whom were Mis. Tenterden, Madge, and 
Mis. Danver, was collected hard by. Madge was 
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feeding the horses with handfuls of hay, while Mrs. 
Tenterden seemed to be examiDing the rude con- 
veyance with some misgiving at its lack of springs^ 
and confiding her apprehensions to Mrs. Danver. 

As Garth and his uncle drew near^ the latter 
stepping jauntily along with his beard in the air, 
the former butting forward with downward brow, 
Golightley, in the exuberance of the moment, took 
off his hat and waved it in the air, uttering a view- 
halloo. Mrs. Tenterden straightway began hunting 
in her pockets for a handkerchief to wave in re- 
sponse, but did not find it until the gentlemen were 
so close at hand as to rob the act of its propriety. 
Madge left the horses and advanced to meet the 
new-comers, looking like an incarnation of the rich 
and lovely day. 

Golightley was on the point of greeting her with 
all his customary gallantry of manner, but happen- 
ing to remember his companion's crotchets on the 
subject, he forcibly constrained his cordiality to a 
mere gentle pressure of both her hands and a 
fatherly compliment on her appearance and cob- 
tume. 

She laughed, and looked so provokingly kissable 
that poor Uncle Golightley sighed, and passed on 
to wreak his tenderness upon sister Mildred, leaving 
Madge to her lover. She stood in front of him, 
holding on to a button of his coat, and twisting it 
as she spoke. 
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''I saw you pass twice this morning, from my 
window, and you didn't look up. Tell me, dear 
Oartb, have I done anything wrong ? Are you 
49orry, or glad — or angry V* 

'Tve been growing wise during the last few 
days, that's all You have done nothing wrong/' 

'' But why should growing wise make you sad V* 

" Because it shows me what a fool I have been 
until within the last few days. But I shall get 
over it soon, and be as merry as I am wise." 

"Tell me what you have been growing wise 
about?" demanded Madge, with a quick, scruti- 
nising glance. 

" About marrying you. I ought to have married 
you years ago instead of going to Europe. By this 
time we should have been a well-to-do fEurming 
couple, with something tangible to do and think of 
-^rops and hogs and markets." 

" Hogs and markets I You funny boy I I am 
thinking about fine people and society." 

" It is all the same what you call them ; I think 
hogs and markets sounds the best. That is my 
wisdom. When I was a fool, I should have pre- 
ferred something abstract and ideal A fool, Madge, 
is a person who talks and thinks about things above 
him. When I first fell in love with you, I ought 
to have made up my mind never to busy myself 
about anything more above me than you are. I 
never saw you looking better than you do this 
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morning; but," he continued, taking both her 
wrists in his hands and griping them hard, 
"there's nothing abstract about you — or ideal 
either ! and there shan't be in my life from tlua 
time forward." 

" Do, Mrs. Tenterden, look at those two sweet^ 
hearts, without a word for anybody but their two 
selves !" cried Mrs. Danver. " Maggie, we're start- 
ing, child ! — ^Well, wouldn't you think she was deaf,, 
ma'am V 

"It's a very delightful kind of dea&ess, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Tenterden, laughing ; for she was. 
not so old as to have forgotten the time when she 
suffered from a like infirmity. *' It makes one 
forget all about matter-of-fact things and people." 

" Ah !" sighed Golightley, caressing his cheek as 
he turned his tinted eye-glasses on the lovers. 
" When boys and girls are in love, it comes to the 
surface in every look and gesture; but when we 
get a little older, Mildred^ it may show less, but it 
makes more havoc with our insides. Where's. 
Elinor T 

"She's always the last one to be ready, you 
know," said Mrs. Tenterden. "But there she 
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"All in grey and scarlet, like fire and ashes. 
Buon' giomo, fair lady ! the last, best gift of Heaven 
to man 1" He took her hand and kissed it. ** Come> 
Garth^ show your public spirit enough to get us in 
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the waggon. You and I must act as derricks for 
these four nymphs. Mrs. Danver, let us begin with 
you." 

Mrs. Danver, who was entirely captivated by 
Uncle Golightley's attentions, was accordingly 
hoisted on board, and Mrs. Tenterden, a much 
heavier weight, and the heavier for her laughing 
timorousness, followed. Then came Elinor, who, aa 
she gave her hand to Garth to be lifted up, expected 
him to say good-morning to her, and had the 
answering greeting on the tip of her own tongue \. 
but he turned his face away and said not a word, 
upon which the proud, self-contained young lady 
flushed pink to the ears. Madge was the last^ and 
she bounded up with such unexpected lightness 
that Uncle Golightley lost his balance and fell 
backward^ to his great chagrin, especially as the 
mishap unseated his tinted eye-glassea However,, 
he immediately jumped up again with a great 
laugh, and declared that Madge was the first young 
lady who had ever got the better of his understand^ 
ing, and defeated his upright intentions. 

By this time the two or three other waggona 
which bad been waiting, full of picnickers, at the 
comer of the adjoining road, were beginning ta 
rumble away toward their destination, amidst much 
noise and merriment. Garth, who had taken his 
place as driver, was preparing to follow tihem, when 
Mrs. Danver, with a sudden shriek of recollection^ 
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reminded him that it had been arranged they 
should call at the parsonage for Mr. Graeme, whose 
age and position entitled him to that attention. 
The horses' heads were therefore turned in that 
direction; but before they had proceeded many- 
rods, the hoary patriarch's colossal form loomed into 
view, somewhat bent and stiflFened beneath his vast, 
invisible weight of years, but still sturdy enough, 
as it seemed, to bear half a generation more. While 
yet at a distance he uplifted his voice, mighty ia 
spite of the cracks and quavers that occasionally 
sounded through it, and began a jovial monologue. 

" Hullo, folks ! Why, I began to think you'd 
forgotten me,* I'm such an inconsiderable young 
man — ^haw ! haw ! haw ! So there's Master Grarth ! 
is he actually going to a picnic at last ? Well, Fve 
lived to some purpose, now that I've seen that come 
to pass ; no mistake about it — ho ! ho ! Why, the 
other day, when he was a little chap about up to 
my knee-buckle — ^he's not much over that now, 
either — the other day — well — eh? what was it 
happened the other day ? I was just going to say 
something, but I do believe I've forgotten it, though 
I ve got a wonderful good memory ; no mistake 
about that— ha ! ha ! ha ! Whoa, Dobbin ! Good- 
morning, boys and girls. Young man, if you'll 
lend a helping hand — I'm not quite so spry in the 
jomts as usual this morning — once more ! Thank 
you, sir. I don't know your name, but — Golight- 
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ley? Maud Urmson's boy that went to London 
five-and-twenty years ago ? Got back 1 Why, lad, 
•we're all heartily glad to see you again. I do be- 
lieve, though, now I think of it, I saw you yester- 
day — or was it day before yesterday ? Yes ; yes ; 
but it's the hair on your face that bothered me. 
You're the first Urmson ever wore side whiskers ! 
but there was always more of Maud than of Brian 
in you, anyway. You had a show of the split in 
the chin, but not the jaw — not the eye, either. 
Garth's the man — Urmson 9II over, like his grand- 
&ther and his great-great-great-grandfather before 
him. They didn't any of them paint pictures, 
though — eh, Garth 1 I always said you ought to 
give that up ; you will, too, I guess, one of these 
days, and take to soldiering or privateering, as an 
Urmson ought — ^haw ! haw ! ho ! Madam, good- 
morning — Mrs. Tenterden ? Yes, yes ; I know you 
all now — Maud's^ little girl that we heard of, but 
never saw. Do you know, madam, you came very 
near not being bom at all 1 Why, if Maud hadn't 
been told that Brian was dead, and if he hadn't 
been told that she was dead, they'd have been made 
man and wife in the year 1781 ; and then where 
would you and Cuthbert have been, I want to 
know? — ^ho! ho! where would you have been, 
Cuthbert, lad ? Why, where is he ?" 

"He said he must keep to his study to-day," 
Garth made answer. 
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'^ A.Y, working on his history — a history of the 
United States, Mrs. Tenterden, incarnated, so to 
43peak, in the Urmson family. The family, madam, 
has been here pretty nearly from the start, and 
borne a hand more or less directly in all the chief 
events ; but never, if you observe, ma'am, aiming 
for the top places — no commanders-in-chief or 
Governors or Presidents among 'em ; they represent 
the heart more than the head of the people, you see, 
Mrs, Tenterden ; though as for Garth there, it isn't 
easy to say what he represents. Cuthbert would 
make him out the full body corporate, I expect — 
ho ! ho ! But I tell him no Urmson ever took to 
paint and canvas before — though Garth has a fist 
for other things as well, ma'am, when the time 
comes. Why, last Michaelmas-day — ^haw ! haw ! — 
he gave such a licking to Sam Kineo as scared the 
chap out of the village — that was five or ten years 
ago, and he hasn't been back here since. And all 
on Miss Madge's account. But she's a little witch ; 
and some day, when Garth gets big enough, I'm 
going to try a tussle with him about her myself. 
I believe she loves me better than she does him 
now." 

So saying, the venerable Titan drew Madge, who 
happened to be . sitting near him, on his gigantic 
knee, and kissed her on both cheeks. The love- 
making between him and this young woman had 
never undergone abatement or eclipse from its be- 
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ginning to the present day. Madge, to do her 
Justice^ had been as true to him as he had been to 
her. Possibly slie appreciated the moral support 
which his countenance and affection afforded her 
in a community where the parson was still able 
largely to influence and direct public opinion upon 
^ social questions. Moreover, his unswerving and 
outspoken belief in her may well have had the 
effect of moulding in some degree her own estimate 
of herself. Although too clear-headed not to be 
aware that in this or that particular respect the 
genial credulity of the old giant palpably overrated 
her, she would nevertheless think better of her 
deserts from a comprehensive point of view ; and 
thus^ in deceiving him, she would be indirectly 
compassing a self-deception. Parson Graeme had 
never, perhaps, been a person of very profound in- 
telligence: and during the last few years, such 
mental faculties as he had had been gradually be- 
•coming clouded and untrustworthy. Madge, how- 
ever, though possessing no small talent for demure 
ridicule, was never known to exercise it at the ex- 
pense of her hoary admirer — a piece of self-restraint 
which becomes easily intelligible if we suppose her 
to have recognised his value as a moral ally; for 
who but a simpleton would think of discrediting the 
pillar of his respectability by chalking caricatures 
upon it ? Although, moreover, the good minister 
could hardly have boasted such personal attractions 
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as would be likely in themselves to captivate a 
young woman of Madge's tastes^ yet did she seem 
to find a peculiar pleasure in clinging about him in 
every affectionate attitude, caressing and caressed. 
I would by no means deny the possibility of her 
having detected in him qualities so superior to all 
merely external attributes as, to sink the latter be* 
neath consideration ; but, be this as it may, it was- 
patent to the dullest eye that the contrast between 
the warm grace of the lovely, blooming girl and thfr 
frosty ponderousness of the age-smitteii parson was 
vastly picturesque, and, so far at least as Madge- 
was concerned, certainly most politic. However,, 
the wisest policy is not necessarily self-conscious^ 
and Madge might have been a politician unawares. 
It is not easy to look upon such a woman and jadgo- 
her severely, or even impartially. She appeals ta 
something in man more potent than any merely 
judicial or logical weapon that he is apt to have at 
command. 




CHAPTER XL. 

AN UNFINISHED SENTENCE. 



OON after leaving the vill^e the waggon 
got into the rough woodland ways, and 
jolted horribly, much to the distress of 
Mrs. Tenterden— one of those women 
who seem especially fitted by nature to grace a 
smooth-rolling carriage, drawn by pampered steeds, 
and attended by liveried footmen, but who are 
quite out of their element in a New England hay- 
rigging, or in any other situation involving physical 
unease and awkwardness. She clung to the wooden 
upright on one side, and to Golightley's arm on the 
other, in manifest discomfort and alarm. 

" Don't you think you'd better walk, daughter 1" 
she said to Elinor. "This jolting will be sure to 
give you one of your headaches; and I'll come with 
you, so as you won't get lost." 

"No, I enjoy jolting," replied Elinor, with a 
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malicious smile; besides, what if you should find 
you had forgotten the way to the picnic ground 
yourself T 

" I think that's very mean of you, Nellie," cried 
Mrs. Tenterden, laughing at the detection of her 
own duplicity. " Well, I hope, at any rate, there 
are no eggs or brittle things in those baskets, or 
there'll be nothing left of them." 

" Oh dear me, ma'am !" said Mrs. Danver, shakiDg 
her poke-bonnet with its immaculate starched MQ,. 
"when you've been bumped about as much ajs I 
have, you'll never notice this at all — ^though, too, 
I've got aches and pains in all my poor bones, and 
have had many years, ma'am — yes. But you 
always being able to live in luxury, as I might 
say, it is but natural you should find it come a 
little hard at first." 

" Oh, I know all about country life," returned the 
other lady, who had too much spirit to submit ta 
any such assumption of superiority. " I was brought 
up on the plantation down in Virginia, and ran wild 
all over the place till I was seventeen. But I must 
say I don't know where you get all your endurance 
from, Nellie; you were such a puny little thing 
when we took you, after Mr. and Mrs. Golightley 
died; and then we all came over to Europe, and 
lived there ever since — in luxury, as you would 
say, Mrs. Danver," she added, with her good-natured 
laugh. 
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''Elinor has the old Cavalier spirit/' said Go* 
lightley, '' and minds jolting no more than one of 
Prince Rupert's horsemen." 

Elinor seemed inclined to resent being made the 
subject of personalities in mixed company, and she 
would have withdrawn into herself with all the 
haughtiness of her twenty maiden years ; but at 
this juncture Parson Graeme put his enormous finger 
in the pie. 

** Is Miss a Golightley V he asked, in his time* 
worn rumble. ** Why, I thought, madam, she'd been 
your own daughter. A real Golightley ! Cuthbert 
and I had been thinking they'd died out. Let's 
see:— there was Rupert, Brian's friend, was kiUed 
near Jamestown, when I was no older than Garth 
is now. But, to be sure, he had a brother Charles- 
ay, that's the man ! We knew Charles had a sou, 
but we never heard of a daughter. Miss, we're 
right glad to have you among us — eh, Cuthbert % 
Why, where is the lad ? He'd rejoice to see Charles 
Golightley's daughter." 

This was certainly tiresome and foolish, especially 
since something similar to it had taken place once 
or twice before ; and Uncle Golightley wore a com- 
passionate sneer, while Mrs. Tenterden looked as if 
she might have laughed. But Elinor answered 
him with a gentleness which she could not help 
feeling for the decayed old patriarch, with his re^ 
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collections of seventy years ago, and his forgetfdlness 
of the passing hour. 

*^ Charles Golightley was my grandfather, Mr. 
Graeme," said she ; " his son James was my father. 
We have not quite died out yet, you see ; but I am 
the last of the Golightleys." 

"You have a sweet voice, my lass," said the 
venerable minister, gazing at her with his ancient 
eyes ; " a sweet voice, that tells of a true soul and 
a pure heart. Take an old man's word for it." His 
own voice, as he spoke, abated somewhat of its 
ruggedness, for he was susceptible as a child to 
certain superficial impressions. The next moment, 
however, he reverted, with a child's inconstancy, to 
his customary noisy joviality. 

"When that boy yonder was bom, ma'am," he 
began, addressing Mrs. Tenterden, and pointing to 
Garth, " we were looking about to see whom he was 
to marry. Cuthbert was always for historical com- 
ptosations — something of that sort — ho ! ho ! — and 
he said the Urmsons had treated the Golightleys so 
shabbily, it ought to be made up somehow : if there 
was only a little girl Golightley, Garth might marry 
her when they grew up, and settle it that way. 
* Better hunt her up,' said I, ' before he gets ahead 
of us, and falls in love with the wrong girl.' Haw ! 
haw! haw! However, miss," continued this old 
enfant terrible^ " he grew up such a bashful chap. 
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he was always hiding away by himself, and we 
couldn't get him even to go to the picnic till he was 
quite a lad; and then he shinned up a tree before 
any of us got there, and never came down till we 
were all out of the way again. But, sure enough, 
that same night he was punching Sam Kineo's head 

because Sam had What was it he did to you, 

Madge, my lass ?*' 

" Nothing, grandpapa dear," replied that young 
lady, with a covert glance at Garth, who had turned 
partly round as if trying to relieve her from her 
supposed embarrassment by commanding the eyes 
of the auditors to his own flushed and darkening 
visage. 

"I beg the company's pardon," said he, "for 
having to rake up the story ; but Sam Kineo said 
he had done what he had not." 

Good Mrs. Tenterden, whose own good humour 
not seldom betrayed her into inadvertently exas- 
perating the raw places of less happily constituted 
persons, hereupon began to chuckle and shake her 
statuesque shoulders, at the same time casting arch 
glances at poor Madge, evidently with the intentiou 
of presently uttering some unforgivable innuendo 
about the coquettishness of pretty girls and the 
unsuspecting credulity of young men. Elinor saw 
the impending peril, and was impelled, despite her 
declared hostility and contempt for Garth Urmson, 
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to make an attempt at taming the conversa- 
tion. 

" We met a gentleman abroad who, I believe, was 
a Mend of yours, Mr. Urmson. His name was 
Selwyn." 

" Yes," said Garth, involuntarily putting his hand 
in his coat pocket ; '' he was with me in Europe the 
first year, and afterwards studied law in Germany. 
A very different man from Kineo !" 

"He was a very intelligent person," observed 
Mrs. Tenterden. "We all got to like him very 
much. At least," she added, recollecting herself, 
"/ thought him very clever and agreeable. You 
didn't, Golightley." 

" I'm glad to hear it," Golightley hastened to say, 
settling his eye-glasses and bringing forward his hair 
over his ears — " very glad to hear, Garth, that Jack 
Selwyn was a frieiyi of yours. Of course one who 
has seen so much of what strangers on the Coor 
tinent sometimes turn out to be has to exercise 
great caution in admitting people to too great 
familiarity. H'm ! You mustn't say I disliked him, 
my dear Mildred ; but I felt it would be unadvisahle 
to consult a man whose responsibility we had no 
means of establishing, upon a matter like the re- 
covery of your lost property, you know. Besides, it 
was perfectly impossible to recover anything. I — 
h'm — I believe I never mentioned it to you before^ 
uiy dear, but for several months I employed the first 
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detectives of London and Paris, and nothing came 
of it" 

" My fathers 1 Golightley, did you really T ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tenterden. " Well, if that isn't the 
funniest thing, daughter! Well, to think of our 
not knowing it !" 

''Selwyn," began Garth, and hesitated for a 
moment — " Selwyn," he continued, " is one of the 
most upright and keen men I know. He has 
travelled over the world ever since he was a child, 
iuid knows men better than most men do. You 
were mistaken in not trusting him. Uncle Golightley* 
I believe he would know a thief or a scoundrel as 
■soon as he looked at him." 

'^Ha! ha! a sort of moral touch-stone of 
humanity. Well, it's really a pity we hadn't been 
better introduced to him. But I'm interested about 
this Elineo, Garth. What was he, and what became 
of him r 

As Garth did not at once reply, old Mrs. Danver 
interposed her thin, faded voice. " He was just one 
of those half-breed Indians, Mr. Golightley, and I 
suppose that's about all anybody does know about 
wJmt he is. He first came here, just a little baby, 
with Nikomis, now the cook up to Urmhurst, where 
you've likely seen her, sir. She called herself his 
grandmother. But the best I can say is, I never did 
take to either of 'em. I was really quite glad when 
•Garth put him down so, for I do believe he might 
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have troubled Maggie, though she always laughs 
when I say it." 

" A half-breed, was he ? Light or dark T 

" Well, seems like he was pretty light for a half- 
breed," said Mrs. Danver. "I recollect we used to 
say, when Garth was more tanned than usual, there 
wasn't much to choose but what he was as dark as 
Sam. We did use to say, too, now and again, that 
there was a likeness to each other between them 
other ways, though Sam was taller than Garth, and 
his hair was straight, and he hadn't eyes like Garth 
— I'm sure of that — and his nose and mouth were 
different. Fact is, I don't know just how it was^ 
and I • am not a good hand at putting likenesses^ 
anyway." 

" Are there any half-breeds in Europe ?" demanded 
Madge. " Perhaps he stole Mrs. Tenterden's money."' 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Uncle Golightley. "Theft 
we must get Garth to give him another thrashing. 
Ha! ha!" 

" How lonely you must have been, Margaret dear, 
when everybody had gone to Europe and left yoxt 
behind ! If I were you, I would make Mr. 'Qarth 
give a pretty strict account of his acquaintances 
while he was abroad. I, for my part, think it's very 
suspicious when a young man stays away so long 
from the lady he's engaged to," said mischievous 
Mrs. Tenterden. 

" By George, Garth, that's a fair suspicion !" cried 
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Oolightley, entering loudly into the spirit of the 
fun. ''Come, who knows but what you have a 
full-fledged Don Juan under that red shirt of yours ! 
Let us constitute ourselves a committee of inquiry." 

Garth, who had been giving his attention to the 
horses during the latter few minutes, faced about 
again at this attack. 

" Be careful," said he ; " for if you guess the truths 
I shall confess it." 

"This is getting serious," observed Golightley. 
" Perhaps, in deference to the feelings of some of those 
present, we had better let this unfortunate matter 
rest." 

"Well, I was down to the post-office this 
morning," said Mrs. Danver — who, although not 
chargeable with any quick appreciation of the 
humorous, was happy to be able to contribute her 
item to the discussion — " and Mr. Stacy said to me 
there was a foreign letter come for Mr. Qarth 
Urmson." 

"I declare, Mr. Garth," cried Mrs. Tenterden„ 
laughing, "that does look very — very — Do you 
admit receiving foreign letters ?" 

Garth again put his hand in his pocket, and 
pulled out a fold of blue letter-paper. " Here it is," 
said he. 

" The letter is in evidence, and should be read," 
affirmed Uncle Golightley, in his self-assumed 
character of Madge's counsel. 
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'^I have read it/' rejoined Garths with a smile; 
^' but that must suffice for the present 'You will all 
probably know the contents hereafter." And he 
thrust the fold of blue paper back. 

Hereupon the Rev. Mr. Graeme, who had been 
sitting in seeming obUvion of external things for 
some time past, began to chuckle inwardly. At 
length, when every one's face was more or less set 
workmg by the contagion of his stupendous mirth, 
he found utterance as follows : 

*' Ho ! ho ! Foreign letters don't come as often as 
they did a while ago, when Cuthbert, poor lad, used 
to hear from, Europe four or five times a year, telling 
him he'd been drawn on for a thousand dollars and 
odd, and signed — haw ! haw ! ho ! — ^ Your af — ' " 

What the signature was will never be known; 
for before it could leave the forgetful old gentle- 
man's lips, the waggon suddenly swerved violently 
to the left, and Garth shouted, in a voice that might 
have done credit to the stentorian parson himself in 
his best days, "Look out for your heads, every- 
body !" 

Everybody crouched instinctively, and the over- 
hanging branch of a tree swept close above them. 
The horses, taking advantage, as it seemed, of their 
driver's carelessness, had shied off the roadway, and 
hence the accident. Everybody escaped except 
Uncle Golightley, whose hat was taken off; but 
such was his agility that, almost before any one else 
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had remarked his mishap, he had vaulted from the 
waggon and was mnning towards the place where 
it had £allen, laughing loudly at the adventure ; and 
when, having picked it up and clapped it jauntily 
on his head, he had overtaken the others, his 
amusement at the adventure was still unsubdued. 

Garth had halted his horses, partly out of con- 
sideration for Mrs. Tenterden, who^ like most of her 
sex possessing ample physical development, was 
timorous as a rabbit, and who now needed time to 
convince herself that neither she nor any other 
member of the party had actually been deprived of 
life ; and when that point had been settled, she was 
moved to expostulate with Garth for his reckless- 
ness in putting so many lives in jeopardy. ** Now 
just suppose] we'd all been killed ! I'm sure it's 
providential" 

'' Yes, it was an escape," responded Garth gravely, 
eying Unde Golightley as he spoke. " But a hat is 
no great loss, especially when it can be picked up 
again. We have but a quarter of a mile to go. 
Jump in, sir." 

^ Since we're so near, I have a mind to stretch 
my 1^ a little along this charming forest path, 
said Golightley. '*Au revoir, though I'm a quick 
walker, and shall probably keep you in sight most 
of the way. By-the-bye, I wonder if Miss EUnor 
would consent to keep me company 7" 

Elinor had not uttered a syllable since tiie 
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accident, but had turned more than usually pale. 
"While Mr. Graeme was speaking, she had looked 
point-blank at Golightley; after that she paid no 
more attention to him, until he spoke her name. 

She then stood up, and began to make her way to* 
the end of the waggon, Parson Graeme, with ele- 
phantine gallaiitry. lending her a helping hand over 
the seats, while Mrs. Tenterden and Mrs. Danver 
pursued her with exhortations and advice. (Jo- 
lightley stood ready to receive her at the end of her 
passage, but she sprang quickly to the ground 
without touching his oflTered hand. 

" Good-bye," cried Madge, smiling and kissing her 
hand. " Now you are going to talk secrets." 

Golightley gaily beckoned a parting salute with 
his uplifted finger-tips. " We're only in quest of au 
appetite. Don't eat up all the nuts and grapes before 
we get there." 

*' Shall we carry your hat for you T inquired 
Garth, as he gathered up his reins, " or do you think 
you can risk wearing it yourself T 

*' Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! I believe I won't trouble 
you," was the reply. " You know, I can keep out 
of the way of branches better on foot than: in your 
old hay-riggmg." 

Garth spoke to his horses, and the springless 
vehical trundled off, bouncing along the uneven, 
wheel ruts, and was soon lost to sight round the 
bend of the lane. The two pedestrians were thua 
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iihrown upon their own resources for mutual enter- 
tainment. They advanced at a leisurely pace, side 
by side, but not arm-in-arm, and conversing with 
'earnestness and animation. 




BOOK VI. 

LOVE-MAKING AND FLIRTATION. 



CHAPTER XLL 



3LIN0R was angiy : the delicate colour 
which rose and fell in her face and the 
tone of her voice showed that plainly 
enough. At such moments she stood 
revealed as pre-eminently of an emotional tempera- 
ment. Her customary disguise of cold indifierence 
became transparent, and could never again mislead. 
The feeling that was in her frankly and pongently 
expressed itself; it tingled forth through every 
avenue of gesture and aspect. Like a child, she 
would forget herself in the generous vehemence of 
her utterance, though never overstepping that which 
lay deeper than consciousness itself — the innate, 
vital law of ladyhood. Not that this suhtle restount 
would render her indignation lesa formidable. Bitter 
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18 a woman's tongue ; but the tongue of a lady can 
prick like an envenomed needle ! 

But Golightley was not disheartened. He had a 
well-grounded confidence in his strategical and per- 
suasive ability, and in his knowledge of Elinor's 
temper. He had no doubts of his ability to explain 
things. Moreover, he was versed in the ways of 
women enough to know how not to exasperate 
them — a rare accomplishments Elinor pointedly 
avoided touching him, for with her a mental or 
moral antagonism was inevitably carried into phy- 
sical manifestation ; but although he was particu- 
larly fond of laying his hands on people, especially 
if they were young and pretty women, he took 
not the least offence, but maintained his gentle- 
manly hilarity at its full height He prattled on 
engagingly about the woods and the weather, the 
fireedom and simplicity of country life, and the 
happy prospects of the present party, and met all 
Elinor's stabbing little rejoinders with an artless 
mildness that showed no wound. At length she 
turned upon him with dilated eyes and fell intent. 

*' Mr. Urmson, I should like to know what you 
think Mr. Graeme was going to say when he was 
interrupted V 

" My dear Elinor, I didn't interrupt him. Why 
didn't you ask him, or the horses, or perhaps our 
friend Gtarth, who made most of the noise T 

" I thought it would be fSurer to ask you. I'd 
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been looking at you, and it struck me that you 
t were most concerned in it, and that Mr. Garth 

knew it." 
5 "What most struck me," observed Golightley 

\ <5omically, "was the branch of that confounded tree 

; that took my hat off. Now, Elinor, don't be cross, 

but tell me frankly what's the matter." 

" It was the way you looked," she exclaimed, with 
an impulse of shame and resentment at being forced 
to explain herself on so ignoble a matter. " Any one 
might speak against you; but I couldn't be mis- 
taken in what your own face said. If what you 
have told us about the way things stand between 
you and your brother is not true, Mr. Urmson . . . 
how could you dare to do it ? You looked so 

« 

frightened at what he was going to say — oh, dear 
me ! — and when that interruption came, you looked 
so thankful, and you were in such a huriy to g^ 
out after your hat, that it came into my mind the 
name Mr. Graeme would have spoken was yours. 
Well, that's all I have to say." 

" By George ! it would serve you right if I were 
mortally offended," remarked Golightley, stroking 
his beard musingly and wrinkling his forehead. 
"I wish I wasn't so good-natured. Here is Jtiiss 
Elinor telling me that I've been begging all my life 
of my brother, instead of giving him money, as I 
pretended, and that I was so afraid of detection 
that I jumped out of a hay-rigging and ran away! 
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And she insinuates that Grarth — a good-looking 
fellow much younger than I am — ^improvised the 
^uxddent to save my credit ! I am too good-natured 
— ^by George I am !" 

" Do I wish you to be good-natured ?" exclaimed 
the yoxmg lady, with contemptuous lips. Golightley 
wiped his forehead with his handkerchief and sighed. 
""And, oh! how you have made me wrong your 
brother!" she continued vehemently. "Tell me 
what is the truth, quick, Mr. Urmson ! I can't 
bear this." 

"Now, my dear Elinor," said Golightley, in a 
large tone of charity, '' you are making a great to- 
do about nothing, and you will be very sorry before 
long. You dear child, what a terrible puzzle and 
fume you have got yourself into, to be sure ! Let 
me see if I can't clear you up and make you all 
happy again. I'm not sure Fd do it merely on my 
•own account; but my brother Cuthbert is one of 
the best and noblest of men, and I must put him in 
A right light, come what come may." 

This honourable exordium might have made more 
impression upon EUnor had not the inward turmoil 
of her wrath muffled her ears and disordered her 
understanding to such an extent that she scarcely 
heard what her companion was saying. She walked 
along with her teeth set edge to edge and an ex- 
pression which she meant should be impassive, 
though in £bu^ it was very £Gur from being so. But 
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Golightley was sure of his ground, and proceeded 
-with all his customary self-possession. 

" If there were only a recognised law of the Modes 
and Persians, which changeth not, about primogeni- 
ture in this country, I dare say it would be a good 
thing in some ways. I believe it's still in some 
vogue down South ; but we down-Easters go in for 
equal rights in our families as well as in our politics.. 
But the Urmson family— either purposely or ac- 
cidentally — have always settled the bulk of the 
property on the eldest son, and packed the younger 
ones ofT with a few dollars in their pockets to get 
along the best way they could. It was as much a 
matter of course with us as it had been before w& 
emigrated ; although, mind you, it was perfectly free 
to us to change the order of things whenever we 
pleased."' 

By this time Elinor's mind had a little recovered 
its poise, and she was able to pay some heed to what 
followed. 

" Well, now, Cuthbert being the eldest, it was an 
understood thing that the estate went to him: I 
never thought of questioning it, for one ; and besides, 
you see, there was the old Captain's will, dated after 
his -first marriage — that is, dated before ever I was 
bom or thought of — distinctly bequeathing every- 
thing to him. All I could expect would be a codicil 
giving me something to begin the world on. As it 
happened, though, there wasn't even a codicil for 
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me ; though there was a provision made for Eve or 
her descendants, in case any of them should turn 
up. The truth is — ha ! ha 1 — I wasn't much loved 
by my good feither, and my mother dying so early, 
there was no one to take my part" 

Elinor^s £ace softened at this indirect appeal : she 
could not but sympathise ; for though Mrs. Tenterden 
loved her quite as much as if she were her own 
daughter, yet it was not with the love of the mother 
Elinor had lost, and the difference was such as a 
girl of Elinor^s disposition would be specially 
alive to. 

** Now, my dear," continued Golightley, repressing 
a strong desire to take Elinor's hand, and contenting 
himself with smoothing forward his hair on his 
temple, "it is enough to say as regards Cuthbert 
that this will is the only one he ever saw or knows 
anything about; consequently he always has be- 
lieved, and believes now, that the entire property^ 
except the provision made for Eve's possible 
descendants, belongs to him." 

** But you told mother and me that you had been 
supporting him ever since Captain Brian died. 
What ! were there two wills V she added quickly, 
with a searching, half-distrustful glance at him. 

Golightley caressed himself musingly for a fuU 
minute before replying. ''When I made that 
assertion to you and Mildred," he said, slowly, " I 
was thinking of fieu;t& We weren't thinking df 
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coming here then, and of course I never contem- 
plated having to explain matters on poor dear 
Cuthbert's account. It wasn't likely that the 
particulars would interest you, and I never was 
much given to tooting my own whistle. And 
even now, my dear child, I shan't make any direct 
assertions in self-vindication. I haven't kept silence 
all my life to break it now. If you are bent on 
damning me on the evidence of my changes of 
countenance, and Garth stopping a waggon, you 
probably wouldn't really wish me to bring forward 
better evidence in my defence. However, I can put 
a few things to you hypothetically, as it were, and 
80 leave the matter in your hands. Now I have 
good reason to believe that, though I didn't please 
my father, my mother really did love me, and it's 
fair to suppose that she would wish me to be well 
provided for; and since my father was entirely 
devoted to her, it's fair to suppose that her wishes 
would have the greatest influence on him ; but she 
died when I was a baby; so that, supposing my 
father had been persuaded to do anything or every- 
thing for me, you see he had a score of years or so 
to think better of it in, and go back to his first 
purpose." 

" But her dying wish !" 

" Well, but to go on with our hypothesis. You 
suggested a second will just now. I don't say there 
was one, but you see how there might have beenone. 
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and also why there might have been an intention 
to destroy it. And then, not being at all a methodi- 
cal man, he might easily have mislaid it, or thought 
he had destroyed it, perhaps. Then, by-and-by, you 
can imagine an inquisitive boy, left pretty much to 
his own devices, ransacking the old garret, for lack 

of something better to do, and coming across 

By-the-bye, my dear Elinor, don't you remember a 
very tiresome ghost story I was trying to amuse 
you all with the other night ?" 

" Oh/* murmured Elinor, raising her hand to her 
forehead, and then letting it fell abruptly. Such 
impromptu side confirmations often carry conviction 
more surely than ordinary demonstration. "Why 
don't you speak straight out ? I'm feverish with 
this * supposing,' " she exclaimed. " The truth can 
be trusted." 

"Ha! ha! I don't know about that; the truth 
is about the only wild beast that nobody has been 
able to tame. But I will trust you, my dear, and I 
won't bother you any more. There isn't much more 
to it. My father sent me to England with a couple 
of thousand pounds, and nothing was said about lost 
wills on either side. I made up my mind to fight 
my own way, and hold my tongue. Cuthbert had 
a wife, and, of course, would need a settled property 
more than a flighty, unencumbered bachelor like 
me. Cuthbert behaved like the gentleman he always 
has been, and offered to go halves with me; but I 
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told him if ever I needed a trifle to help me out of 
a scrape, why, I'd apply to him; but I couldn't 
consent to anything more. The devil of it is," said 
Golightley, pulling forward his hair, and glancing 
at Elinor, "that I have been obliged to apply to 
him pretty often. I met with such a confounded lot 
of ill-health and ill-luck as brought me high and 
dry more than once. Oh, I don't set up for a saint 
at all ; still, you see, I might have been worse.'* 

" Oh, Mr. Urmson !" was all Elinor found to say. 
She bent her head, and her arms drooped at her 
sides. 

" I had the best of poor Cuthbert, didn't I V 
continued Golightley: "not only had the pleasure 
of helping him without his knowing it, but the 
pleasure of giving him the pleasure of being generous 
to me. It was just as generous in him, you know, 
as if the means had really been his. To be sure, I 
had to put up with some people's thinking me a 
sponge, and with one young lady's thinking me 
both a sponge and a story-teller; but I'd do more 
than that for dear old Cuthbert; and now that I've 
got my own little pile all safe, I hope to do at least 
as much — and for Master Garth too. By-the-bye, as 
to that waggon accident, I'm afraid I did the dear 
boy great injustice. My first idea was that the 
venerable parson was alluding to his letters home 
for remittances, and that Garth, naturally disliking 
to have the subject ventilated in public, stopped the 
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venerable tongue in the only way he could. But it 
occurs to me, on second thoughts, that Garth, ten to 
one, supported himself during his travels — ^portrait 
painting, and so forth; and so I am really the 
guilty one, after alL And Miss Elinor doesn't 
consider me fit to be spoken to." 

Elinor turned to him with as sad a smile as ever 
glimmered in a young lady's eyes. " If you consider 
me fit to be shaken hands with, will you do it T 
she asked. "Oh, you don't know how much you 
have to forgive !" 

Nor did he seek to know, though the inquiry 
might not be uninteresting. For it is perhaps to 
be feared that her extraordinary suspicion of 
Golightley could hardly have taken such sudden 
and vigorous root in a reluctant or even impartial 
soiL The truth probably was that, diah'king the 
man instinctively as much as she was forced to 
esteem and admire him on principle, she had 
snatched at the mere shadow of a dishonourable 
appearance in him with the half-despairing hope of 
proving it a substance, and thus justifying her blind 
intuition, and freeing herself for ever, at this latest 
moment, from a union to which she was painfully 
averse. 

The issue was a double punishment to her sinister 
•desire. Not only was she rebuked by Golightley's 
vindication, but she was shamed by the revelation 
that his seeming falsehood pointed to an even 
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greater nobility of conduct than he had yet been 
credited withaL He was verily a paragon of gene- 
rosity and self-sacrifice^ and now her defeat left her 
with neither strength nor purpose to contend longer 
against whatever might be his wish regarding her. 
She had but one offering to make in requital of her 
injurious thought, and if he chose to demand it, she 
must not refuse. No wonder, therefore, if her smil& 
was dismal and her gesture spiritless. 

Golightley, on the other hand, brimmed over with 
the milk of human kindness and self-satisfaction» 
He understood his victory and its value; he felt 
himself distinctly in love, and inclined to press hi& 
advantage. In spite of his worldly experience, he 
was, under certain conditions, a susceptible man,, 
and even an impulsive one; and there were few 
things that suited him better than giving expansive 
utterance to warm and caressing sentiments. He 
took Elinor's sad, shrinking little hand between 
both his own, then lifted it to his lips, and finally 
tucked it away tenderly under his arm. 

"My sweet Elinor," he began, "I must not let 
this crimson and gold path come to an end without 
asking for one golden hope. A year ago I broke in 
upon your mourning too abruptly and heedlessly;. 
I was full of my own selfish hopes and desires, and 
longed to preserve you and dear Mildred from 
feeling the pressure of the straitened circum- 
stances " 
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" Yes, yes, that was — my misgiving," interrupted 
Elinor, who was now pale to the lips. "I am 
proud, Mr. Golightley — I'm sure I don't know what 
for — and so I answered as I did, because I couldn't 
believe that any one who knew me well enough to 
care for me could find anything in me to care about,, 
but only to pity ; and I was too proud to be pitied : 
and I'm sure you can't care for me." 

If Golightley had not persuaded himself before* 
hand that Elinor was at bottom quite as ready ta 
marry him as he her, the beseeching tremor that 
shook this last sentence could hardly have been 
misinterpreted. Being thus prejudiced, however,, 
he accepted it as a tender hint to proceed, and 
gallantly complied with ii 

" Ah ! my dear little girl ! I see you have plenty 
to learn on some subjects, and it must be my privi- 
lege — lucky dog that I am ! — to spend the rest of 
my life in teaching you, by practical example, how to 
appreciate yourself. I will only say now that you 
are the only entirely lovely and admirable creature 
I have met. I don't pretend to be worthy of you — 
what man is ? But there's a sort of poetical compen- 
sation, isn't there ? in our coming together in this 
way, a healing up of the old legendary feuds, recon- 
cilement of Cavalier and Puritan, eh ? — ^ha ! ha I 
Now, my dearest child, if you think you can ever 
come to put a value on the devotion of an elderly 
chap like me, who has sown his wild oats, such 
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as they were^ why, you know how long it has been 
yours V 

After a moment Elinor stopped in her walk, and 
pressing her forehead against Golightley's arm, burst 
into a fit of tearless sobbing. Her companion's words 
had smitten her with a sense of desolation and exile. 
Touth cannot easily be reconciled to the sin-bom 
divorce between physical and spiritual beauty or 
ugliness. Had GolighQey, indeed, been indictable 
merely for a rude and ungainly outside, Elinor 
might soon have schooled herself to endure or even 
to love this for the sake of the inward loveliness. 
But her quarrel lay deeper. GoUghtley was comely 
and graceful with the refinements of society and cul- 
ture, and her aversion grew fix)m an instinctive per- 
ception of some impalpable, indescribable quality in 
him which had as little to do with ordinary physical 
repulsiveness as had his virtues with his good looks. 
In short, if his beauty were mainly spiritual, his 
ugliness would seem to be wholly so. What malicious 
perversity of nature was this ? 

Elinor had dreamed her virgin dreams of ideal 
love, wherein all was harmony and most interior 
satisfaction. Was the fault in her or in the world, 
that the realisation was so dreary ? K this love 
were heaven on earth, what must heaven be ? And 
why were human beings endowed with longings and 
intuitions which there was nothing in heaven or 
earth to appease and justify ? This marriage would 
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be like a taking of the black veil, with the tragic 
difference that instead of consecrating her to a mys- 
tic and impersonal anion, it would subject her in 
absolute self-surrender to a being of flesh and blood. 
Yet if she could not surrender here, what place had 
she in the world, where a worthier love— one bidlt on 
less selfish foundations — was to be looked for ? She 
was bewildered, and so forlorn of help and sympathy 
that she was clinging to the very man of all others 
who was the cause of her forlomness. There was 
nothing left to her but him ; and perhaps God, in 
requital of her sacrifice, would either so open or so 
shut her eyes that she might love him with heart as 
well as mind. 

" Why these untimely sobs, dearest ladylove ?" 
cried Golightley, putting his arm round her waist 
encouragingly. 

Elinor freed herself in a moment, and stood before 
him with quivering, breathless mouth and piteous 
eyes, rubbing her hands round each other and 
intertwiiiing her fingers. 

" I think the best thing would be for me to die, 
but I will be yours if you want me— if you think 
you ought to have me. Seems to me I wasn't made 
to love as other people do. If I must live, I suppose 
you are best for me. I wish I were more like other 
girls. Perhaps I shall become better by-and-by." 

" Now, my sweetest little Elinor — " 

"Don't speak to me so!" she broke in, with a 
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sudden startling change of tone and expression^ 
clenching her hands and setting her teeth. " Why 
are you always so soft and kind, humouring my 
foolishness and petting me and complying with me ? 
Why don't you show the strength that must be in 
you? Be strong and commanding with me ! You 
must be like an iron man. Never be weak and 
yielding to me. Mr. Urmson, I believe there is a 
devil in me that would tear you to pieces if ii 
thought it could master you. I want strength and 
laws and a will over me like Fate. You are too good 
— never let me get the advantage of you by finding^ 
out how good you are." 

To this passionate outburst Golightley was able, 
at the moment, to oppose nothing better than a 
somewhat unmeaning smile. He was not one of the 
rugged, hammer-and-anvil sort of men, and could 
not pretend to be. His conquest of women hadi 
always been accomplished, not by main force, but 
by finesse, and by taking cunning advantage of 
feminine weaknesses. Although a little daunted^ 
however, he was not seriously disturbed. He 
thought he understood the power of soft methods 
better than Elinor did ; and, moreover, he could not 
suppose that this strange mood was other than 
transient. She would soon calm down, and take her 
new happiness as a sensible girl should. Doubtless 
it would require tact to maiiage her just at first ; but 
who had more tact than Golightley himself? He 
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bad not lived upward of forty years in the world 
for nothing. 

" Take my arm, my dear," he said quietly ; " we 
43hall soon learn to understand each other. You 
have made me the happiest of men, and I am not 
£oing to ask anything more of you till you are ready 
to give it. Ah, we're coming to the end of our 
golden path, I see ; and hark ! there's no mistaking 
that 'haw! haw! hawT We must be close upon 
them.*' 

In a few steps more they would pass the edge of 
the wood, and come in view of the merry picnickers. 
Elinor suddenly tightened her hold on Gh>lightley's 
arm, and looked up at him. '' Kiss me !" she said in 
4i low, imperious tone that had more fierceness than 
love in it ; '* not my cheek — ^kiss my lips !" He 
knew not what to make of it, but he obeyed. She 
drew a long tremulous breath, and after a moment 
43aid, '' It can never be undone now." Golightley, for 
his part, did not altogether regret that their tite^ 
ate ended simultaneously with this remark. 




CHAPTER XLIL 



DAlfCmQ Ain> FIDDUNQ. 



CjALF a dozen waggons were drawn tip side 
by side on the edge of a shallow hollow. 
Overhead vast trees spread their burlj- 
branches, and sent their yellow leaves, 
one after another, wavering earthward, carpeting- 
the glade as with the dying sunshine of the dying 
year. At the farther end of the stretch of turf rose' 
a granite rock, apparently composed of three separate 
fragments, so united as to present the semblance of 
the roughest imaginable chair or throne, with a low 
seat and high encavemed back' — snch a throne as 
Hiawatha might have held his woodland state in. 
The forest in the immediate neighbourhood was so 
thinned out that the place might almost have been 
considered a pasture, yet it was wilder-looking than 
where the growth was denser. Knots and ribs of 
rock emerged here and there above the oneven 
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surface of the ground; wild apple trees crooked 
their fantastic limbs on the knolls and ridges ; 
crimson clusters of huckleberry bushes sprouted on 
all sides, and straggling, unpruned grape-vines, 
heavy with thick-skinned purple clusters, coiled 
round tree and boulder or wriggled prone along the 
earth. The tract lay high; at a short distance 
roundabout the forest thickened, and billowed away 
on all sides over unmeasured leagues, while far 
southward, at the farther extremity of the distant, 
unseen valley, Wabeno just showed the crest of his 
dusky mane. 

The ancient parson was bustling about with 
ponderous decrepitude, overseeing the unloading of 
the waggons. Garth had freed his horses from the 
shafts, and was leading them away to a comfortable 
spot by the neighbouring brook-side. Madge was 
assisting Mr. Graeme, or rather taking charge of 
him — deftly righting his wrong doings^ and guiding 
and finishing off his right ones. Mrs. Tenterden 
had mounted a small hillock, whence, with her 
gown gathered about her in one hand and her 
parasol open in the other, she was contemplating 
the scene in a solid, majestic sort of way, as though 
she were the genius of the place. This, however, 
was but a vain appearance, inasmuch as she was 
really, despite her vaunted youthfiil experiences of 
country life on the plantation, infinitely less at home 
than any one of the company. But she had at least 
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'escaped from that dreadful jolting hay-rigging, after 
which anything was home-like. 

As the two pedestrians drew near, Elinor, to Qo- 
lightley's renewed surprise, sent forth her voice in a 
long, loud trill — a throbbing scream of vehement 
melody, which overtopped all the buzz and tumult 
of the party, and drew upon her universal attention. 
No one but Elinor knew what a sore burden went 
out on the wild music of that scream. Qarth's 
horses, on their way to the brook, threw up their 
heads and pranced, more like battle-steeds at the 
sound of a trumpet than the sober-sided old jhnn 
quadrupeds that they were ; and Garth himself felt 
his heart bound and his brows lift, and anon was 
visited by a reminiscence of that other outburst at 
the lake, and was angry, he knew not why. Mean- 
while Ooligbtley, not to be outdone, swung his hat 
and was delivered of a well-rounded huzzsa; to 
which the whole band of picnickers, led by the 
reverend Stentor, bellowed and screamed a noisy 
response. Mrs. Tenterden rashly waved her parasol ; 
caught by the breeze, it overcame her balance, and 
she came tottering down from her perch with des- 
perate steps, and threw herself, with an involuntary 
gesture of passionate ahcx/ndon^ into the arms of the 
mighty minister. Hereupon uprose a huge volley 
of many-toned laughter, so confusedly echoing from 
every side that it seemed as if all the rocks and 
trees, and the waggons and the babbling brocd^ took 
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part in it. In the midst of this mirthful uproar 
Elinor and Golightley came up, and stood the centre 
of the hilarious assemblage. Every eye was turned 
upon her with a new interest. She seemed to have 
^vanced at one step from the position of a silent, 
unnoticed, somewhat stiff-mannered young lady to 
the rank of a leading social favourite, rivalling 
Madge on her own ground, besides being mistress of 
^another to which Madge was a stranger. There are 
sometimes epochs in a life when the reserved soul 
<comes flushing to the surface, feels its deep brother- 
hood with humanity, draws recognition and sym- 
pathy therefrom, and for an hour is and does that 
which shall in the retrospect astonish itself and its 
companions, though seeming at the moment more 
true to nature than nature's self. So Elinor, in the 
reaction from her passion of loneliness and repulsion, 
sprang abruptly into an intense and homely fellow- 
feeling with her kind, knew herself one with them 
in each intimate trait of soul and body, felt their 
warm, racy life flowing through her fine blue veins. 
And was conscious thereby of a new unbounded scope 
of power and freedom. She forgot her frigid mis- 
givings, and became instinct with quaint, genial 
delights. How easy, sweet, and many-sided was 
existence, with joys like daisies and buttercups, as 
numerous, as humble, and as simply gathered ! She 
saw how flimsy were the barriers of aristocracy : 
longed to be of the mass, to act and think and play 
VOL. II. 30 
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with them, to hide firom herself behind their whole- 
some vulgarity, and plunge over head and ears in 
safe depths of commonplace. Withal and beneath 
all, she sadly knew this humour could not last, that 
her half-baffled identity was on her track, and soon 
would hunt her down, and therefore she yearned to 
taste the full flavour of the flitting time. 

'' What shall we do first V she asked, looking^ 
smilingly around upon the smiling faces. "Let'a 
play hide-and-seek, or blind-man's-buff, or let's have 
a dance ! Oh yes, a dance — shall not we, Margaret? 
because we can all enjoy that together." 

" Oh, but there's no fiddler, miss," answered half 
a dozen voices : "the fiddler's sick, and couldn't come. 
Old Dave's got his rheumatics, and had to stay back» 
Have to give up dancing to-day, I guess." 

** Oh no, we shan't 1" cried Elinor, blushing and 
laughing. " I'm so glad I brought my violin ! and 
I'll fiddle for you as long as you like. Yes, I can,, 
really, just as well as Dave — can't I, Margaret? 
Come now^ ladies and gentlemen, take your part- 
ners. Mother, you must dance — ^you must dance 
with Mr. Graeme ; I'm sure you can't refuse him. 
Well, but what is the dance to be V 

"Dear life!" cried Mrs. Tenterden, between be- 
wilderment and amusement, as the minister made 
her a mammoth obeisance, and presented his arm : 
" if I ever thought of anything like this ! Why, 
Nellie, I declare you're a perfect captain !'^ 
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*' The Virginia Reel, boys and girls," proclaimed 
Mr. Graeme; "in honour of our Southern visitors. 
Bustle about now, lads, and choose your lassies I 
Here, ray little lady, let me help you to the choir- 
box — there you are ! I never saw you before, my 
dear lass, but I like your face right well. Ay, the 
fiddle — where is it ? — there in the box ! All ready 
now — hold on 1 where's Garth ? where is that boy ? 
climbed up the chestnut again ? Ho ! ho ! ho !" 

" Down to the brook — no, here he is back again. 
Hullo, Garth TJrmson, you're late ! no partners 
left." 

Garth, sauntering moodily up, with his hands in 
his coat pockets, might have seen a pretty picture 
had his eyes been open to it. Elinor, violin in 
hand, was standing in Hiawatha's throne, whose 
hollow canopy rose high above her head, while the 
rugged and weather-worn texture of the rock pic- 
turesquely contrasted with the delicate complexion 
and clear-cut features of the slender and stately 
young musician. Down the glade in front of her 
were ranged the dancers in two lines facing each 
other, the men on the left and the women on the 
right, headed respectively by Parson Graeme and 
Mrs. Tenterden, Golightley and Madge standing 
second. The misty sunlight slumbered over this 
scene; the great trees cast tender shadows across 
it, and made it rich with tributes of golden leaves ; 
the mighty sky impended infinite above all. Amidst 
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«uch large surroundings, the full-grown company of 
human beings might almost have been taken for a 
band of frolic elves, joyously preparing to cut fan- 
tastic caprioles to the music of Titania's bow. The 
spot was precisely such a one as imagination would 
have fixed upon for a fairy meeting ; and the sun- 
shine was so moderated and mellowed by its journey 
through the Indian summer atmosphere that it 
might easily take the place of the enchanted moon- 
light of elf-land. 

" Never mind," said Garth, " I'd rather look on 
than dance." Accordingly, he threw himself down 
at full length on the slope of the little hollow, clasped 
his hands beneath his head, and so composed himself 
for the spectacle. 

"Turn out your toes now, children — best foot 
foremost. Let drive now, my lass !" boomed the 
parson ; and with the word Elinor waved her bow 
and let it caper across the strings, and the reel 
began. 

Never, certainly, since picnics began had such 
dance music been heard as this. It inspired each 
awkward village boy and girl and dame and elder 
with the nimble spirit of sylvan nymphs and fauns. 
Nobody could keep still. Those who were legiti- 
mately engaged in the figure naturally threw oflF all 
restraint, whirling, bounding, and gallopading as if 
all laws of gravity, both physical and metaphysical, 
were at an end ; but the many whose turn had not 
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yet come, and upon whom it was incumbent to keep 
steadily in line, found it a task beyond their most 
resolute powers. They jigged up and down and to 
and fro in their places, waving their arms, swaying 
their bodies, and tilting their heads this way and 
that, like so many heathen dervishes. The madcap 
tune set their blood dancing in their veins, their 
eyes dancing in their heads, and their souls dancing 
in their bosoms. Old people and young were there ; 
yet all seemed young alike, for it was odd and 
pleasant to see how the boyishness and girlishness 
latent in the aged ones cropped out under the magic 
influence of the violin, as fresh as ever in itself, 
albeit sadly thwarted by the load of crusty old years 
which had been silently hardening over it. That 
in them which danced was the same now as ever in 
childhood, only the fleshly instrument was not quite 
so handy. 

Parson Graeme had in ancient times been a most 
Titanic performer, dangerous to be within reach of 
when the fit was on him ; and though of late years 
he had hardly attempted to do more than hobble 
through a turn or two, and then back to his seat, 
to-day he seemed to cast from him a score or so of 
his supernumerary winters, and to recall in some 
degree the heroic achievements of his mighty youth. 
K the enormity of his gamboUings was somewhat 
subdued, the portentousness of his enjoyment was 
no less than of yore. As for Mrs. Tenterden, though 
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almost young enough to be his granddaughter, she 
was less than a match for him on this score ; her best 
exertions served only to keep her inevitably in the 
way of the rest of the dancers, where she revolved 
slowly, first in one direction and then another, laugh- 
ing, breathless, bewildered, and perhaps not a little 
astonished at finding herself hail-fellow-well-met 
with such a number of the commoner sort of people. 
Madge and Golightley meanwhile represented the 
refinements of the art. Golightley was master of its 
aesthetics and scientifics, and entered into the fun 
of the thing with a kind of cultured yet humorous 
vigour, which contributed greatly to the popular 
enjoyment. But Madge danced with a grace and 
poetry of motion such as she alone was capable of. 
She danced with complete self-surrender, sponta- 
neous and care-free as the sparkle of a fountain. 
Here was an end to which she was created ; here 
was fit exercise for her. Faultless and unweariable 
were her flying steps. She made dancing seem 
something worth being bom and living for; she was 
the matchless embodiment of the matchless music. 
Golightley, though his acquired and educated pro- 
ficiency could not rival her inborn genius, was at 
least the worthiest partner she could have chosen. 
Madge had never liked him half so well before, nor, 
on the other hand, had she ever appeared so fascinat- 
ing to him. This was a ground on which they could 
meet with utmost mutual cordiality, and from which 
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they might proceed, perhaps, to still more interior 
and significant degrees of sympathy. 

But Elinor, by whose skill all this merry enchant- 
ment was wrought, had so identified herself with 
the spell she was weaving that by-and-by she 
<50uld no longer distinguish between herself and it. 
It seemed to her as if these creatures were thus 
gesticulating and coming and going solely in obe- 
dience to a fiat of her will, and without any volition 
of their own. They moved in harmony with the 
wild fancies that gambolled through her brain, and 
were, in fact, nothing more than mystic incarnations 
thereof — a sort of visible expression of her fantastic 
. mood, a palpable reflection of her mind ! This quaint 
notion so worked upon her imagination, and thence 
upon her violin, as to elicit a yet crazier develop- 
ment of the hunying tune, immediately responded 
to by an increased fury on the dancers' part ; and it 
occurred to Elinor that if she should happen to go 
mad, the whole company of caperers would have no 
ohoice or alternative but straightway to go mad 
likewise. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 



A COUPLE OF INNOCENTa ■ 

^LL tbis time Qarth was l^ing on the Blop& 
of the hollow, precisely as he had at first . 
disponed himself, except that his eyes^ 
afler wandering abstractedly &om one to 
another of the Yirginia Heelers, had at length 
settled upon Elinor, and did not again remove. His- 
complete physical repose was in such utter contrast 
to the frantic unrest of the others that he appeared 
to exist in a different world, or rather, as Elinor 
fancied, only he and she had real existence at all ; tha 
rest were mere shapes of the imagination, whose sole 
use, little a^ they might think it, wa,s to interpret 
between her and him. And what was it that she 
would communicate to him ? Nothing dcscribable ; 
nothing that words could convey ; nothing, surely, 
of the slightest practical moment. Nor could it be 
aught susceptible of being hereafter recalled and 
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brought into' relation with matter-of-fact and 
normal conditions. Garth, as he existed in the 
matter-of-fact world, was anything but congenial to 
her. What sympathy could she have with a man 
capable of selling his artistic honour ? But in this 
ecstatic state something like a one-sided sort of 
communion appeared not only possible, but inevi- 
table ; and hence a conceivability, to say the least, 
that the artist of form and colour might, in some 
primitive and paradisiacal form of being, have met 
and ^jeld fruitful converse with the artist of sound. 
The transcendentalism of this idea made it harmless, 
and at the same time rather enhanced its attractive- 
ness. The entire fabric of it must vanish the moment 
the violin strings had ceased to quiver ; therefore let 
its evanescent perfume be enjoyed to the full. Was 
Garth, on his side, conscious of it ? Never might 
that be known. Yet he lay so still, and withal so- 
subtly awake, it seemed as though he alone could 
comprehend and translate the inner meaning of that 
whose outward effect was but to inspire a score of 
queer phantasms with an antic frenzy. The vibra- 
tions which whirled them in idle circles like dead 
leaves, breathed to his soul, perhaps, the vague, un- 
utterable secret of a virgin's heart. 

In this manner it came to pass that Elinor, when 
the Virginia Reel had spun itself out, found herself 
in an apparently quite other mood than when it 
began; nevertheless, the last was an orderly out- 
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-come of the first, or was possibly the first, more 
intimately apprehended. How the dance ended, or 
wherefore, or why it did not happen to go on for 
•ever, she could not have told ; but at length it was 
^1 over ; — the world no longer obeyed the laws of 
harmony ; the dream shapes relapsed into the vul- 
garity of flesh and blood ; and the pale musician 
-stood, with her violin folded in her arms, wonder- 
ing, like the rest, whence the late enchantment had 
•come, and whither it had gone. Garth still preserved 
his supine immobility, and made no sign, ^ 

The dancers were all very warm, especially Mrs. 
Tenterden, who had, however, exerted herself less 
than anybody. They gradually wandered oflF, singly 
or in pairs, to seek coolness and repose in this or 
that shady nook ; the big minister crawled under 
the largest of the waggons, and instantly fell asleep ; 
and Mrs. Tenterden spread her parasol and wan- 
dered hither and thither, exclaiming, panting, 
and declaring that she had no idea an Indian 
summer was so hot. Golightley stood fanning 
himself with his hat, and wiping his forehead 
with his scented pocket-handkerchief, sending the 
while occasional inquiring glances toward Elinor, 
who, however, seemed wholly unconscious of him 
And of everybody else. Madge, as the result of some 
Uttle reconnoitring, discovered a similar insensi- 
bility in Garth ; and thus it happened that the late 
partners found themselves thrown back upon one 
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another — a state of things which neither, perhaps, 
altogether regretted. The lady proposed a short 
stroll in the direction of the tawny belt of wood- 
land on the left, and the gentleman assenting, 
with gallant alacrity, they presently walked off to- 
gether. 

When they had threaded their way for a few 
minutes through the living pillars of the forest, 
Madge took Golightley's arm with an innocent con- 
Ifidence that charmed him. 

"Hpw beautifully Miss Elinor plays!" she said. 
^' How happy you must be, dear Uncle Golightley I 
Mrs. Tenterden has been telling me a great deal 
about how you were in Europe — how kind and 
helpful you were to them, you know. What a de- 
lightful coincidence, wasn't it? that you should 
become rich just at the time they became poor !" 

"Ah," said Golightley, putting on his hat 
seriously, *' those things that we call coincidences. 
Miss Margaret, are a mystery; they are provi- 
dential." 

*' Oh, do you believe in providence ?" exclaimed 
45he softly. "I'm so glad! because, if you do, surely 
everybody can — ^you are so wise, you know. But 
how funny providence is sometimes! One would 
think it was hardly worth while to take the money 
out of poor Mr. Tenterden's hand only to put it into 
yours ; because, you see, you use it to take care of 
Mrs. Tenterden and Miss Elinor, just as he did. 
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However, I dare say you have a better right to it 
than he had — I mean, you understand better what 
it's worth." 

" H'm ! what I should have preferred, of course,, 
would have been that poor John should remain 
affluent, whatever the state of my fortunes." 

" Of course," assented Madge. ** But I suppose," 
she added reflectively, "there's only a certain 
amount of money in the world, and what one loses- 
another gets. And it's particularly providential, ta 
be sure, this time, becaoise Mrs. Tenterden is the 
daughter of your mother, and it was from your 
mother that the money first came." 

" Eh ? What a clever little head you've got. Miss. 
Maggie !" said Golightley, with an avuncular smile. 
" But I believe you're a little beyond me now." 

" Now you're making fun of me. Uncle Golightley. 
I know how stupid I am," rejoined Miss Maggie. 
" All I meant was that since it was only by a sort of 
accident that your mother got separated from your 
father after their first meeting down there in Vii:- 
ginia, it is a sort of accident too that Mrs. Tenterden 
ever was born, and so it's another accident — now 
don't laugh at me ! — that all the money didn't be« 
long to you ; and not only all your mother's. Uncle- 
Golightley, but all your father's too ; because, you 
see, it's just as much an accident that your brother 
Cuthbert was bom as that Mrs. Tenterden was." 

Golightley threw back his head and laughed 
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loudly. " By George ! Why what a little casuist you 
are ! Ha ! ha ! I don't know what Cuthbert and 
Mildred would say to being told they were nothing 
but a sort oifaux pas — eh ? Ha ! ha !" He glanced 
narrowly at her from underneath his blue glasses ; 
she was stepping along with her finger on her lip, 
which seemed to pout a little, as if she were 
childishly resentful of being made fun of; but the 
broad brim of her hat so overshadowed her lovely 
face that he could not be certain whether he read her 
expression aright. He fancied at one moment that 
she partly returned his glance from the corner of her 
long dark eye. 

** Oh, there's a good grape vine !" she exclaimed 
suddenly, pointing to a huge oak tree, which had 
died in the grasp of a vine which seemed almost as 
old as itself, though abounding with fruit. " What 
a. splendid bunch that is ! Oh, thank you ! But 
here's too much for one person to eat ; you must go 
shares with me, Uncle Golightley." 

" Ah ! with pleasure. I can never refuse to go 
shares with you in anything, . Miss Margaret," said 
Uncle Golightley, with an indulgent smile. " These 
grapes, though," he added, after eating a few, " are 
not worthy of the occasion. Ah 1 if you could have 
eaten grapes with me in Italy and France ! Well, 
who knows but we may all meet there one of these 
days ? Garth, of course, being an artist, will steer 
for Rome and Florence as soon as he can weigh 
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anchor here ; and as for me, I fear it may turn out 
that I Ve been an exile too long to take kindly to my 
native soil at this late day." 

"Tell me why you came back here at all ?" de- 
manded Madge abruptly, resuming his arm and 
peeping brightly at him from beneath her shadowy 
hat-brim. " Mrs. Tenterden says it was decided on 
so suddenly that she had hardly time to pack up. 
m tell you what I think was the reason, shall I ? — 
you won't be angry ?" 

" Nothing that you can say, my dear," affirmed 
Uncle Golightley, affectionately patting her hand^ 
** can make me angry." 

" Well, then," she continued, with a peculiarly 
mischievous smile, "it was because you wer<> 
frightened away by your ghost. Ah ! you were just 
a tiny bit angry, after all." 

" What has got into your little head ? My ghost I 
Why, I'm not dead yet." 

" You know very well, sir, that isn't the ghost I 
mean. I mean the same ghost that you saw up in 
the garret at Urmhurst, and went down cellar 
with. The one that opened the triangular parch- 
ment, you know, which was dated in 1781, and was 
signed — you won^t be angry if I tell you how it was 
signed ?" 

'* Look here. Miss Maggie," said Golightley, drop- 
ping his voice and looking cautiously about him, 
** what the deuce have you been up to ? You didn't 
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hear anything afcout dates and signatures from me 
nor from Mildred either. Ha ! ha ! Well, here I am 
talking as if my ghost story had been a true tale." 
" You didn't know, I suppose, Mr. Golightley 
that I am a witch," returned his charming com 
panion, tossing her head. " I know all sorts of 
strange things about people, and I could tell you 
everything that was in that parchment, though 
neither I nor Nikomis can imagine why the ghost 
should hide it away in the grave of Nikomis's ever- 
so-great grandfather." 

" Nikomis's ever-so-great grandfather, was it ?" 
**Yes; but that's a secret, and you mustn't tell 
anybody. You see, I tell you all my secrets, because 
I know you can keep secrets better than most 
people, especially such ones as I tell you. And 
then Nikomis is a terrible witch, and if she were to 
hear that you had spoken about her to any one, 
she might get angry and bum you up, or change 
you into somebody else, or somebody else into 
you." 

" Dear me ! and how would she manage that ?" 
" Oh !" laughed Maud, evidently enjoying her 
own grotesque and absurd fancies, " by muttering 
some spell over the triangular parchment, I sup- 
pose." 

Golightley echoed her laugh, though in so pre- 
occupied a manner that it was plain he must be 
thinking of something else. The two walked onward 
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for a considerable distance in silence, for Madge, per- 
ceiving that something had given his meditations a 
serious turn, had too much good breeding to break 
in upon them with any further unfolding of her 
fanciful conceits. At length, however, Golightley 
■spoke, and himself led back the current of talk into 
the former channel, as though the quaint humour of 
it had taken his own imagination captive. 

" How long, may I ask, have you been in the 
witch business, Miss Maggie ?" 

**0h, ever so long," she replied. "I remember 
Nikomis gave me my first lessons when she lived in 
her wigwam in the woods, before coming to Urm- 
hurst. But the time I studied most in witchcraft 
was while Garth was abroad. There was nothing 
else to do, hardly, all those years. I learned a great 
deal. Tn some ways I got to be even more of a 
witch than Nikomis ; for she doesn't know how to 
read, you see, and I can read in two or three 
languages, and that is very useful in some kinds of 
witchcraft." 

" But you never read anything," pursued Golight- 
ley, " either with or without a signature, that gave 
you grounds for believing that I had been frightened 
by a ghost in Europe ? Nikomis doesn't keep a 
European witch correspondent, I fancy — eh ? Ha ! 
ha!" 

"Well," began Madge hesitatingly, and paused 
— then suddenly brightened up again^ and went 
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OIL "Yes; we have a correspondent who travels 
all over the world, and in Europe as well as in 
other places. He sends us messages every once 
in a while, and then Nikomis and I get inside 
our magic circle, and I read them to her. And 
there was something he wrote us about a year ago 
that I couldn't quite make out; but since you told 
us your ghost story, I see the meaning of it. So 
you see, XJnde Gtolightley," she added, with an arch 
glance, " you betrayed yourself." 

Unde Golightley shook his head and smiled. 
" And what sort of a chap is this correspondent of 
yours ?" he asked ; '' and what may his name be ?" 

" Oh, he's a very strange creature indeed," said 
Madge mysteriously ; " he's half red and half white, 
and if you strike him with a sword, fire comes out 
of him." 

Had Madge, after making this extraordinary 
speech, happened to look at her companion's face, 
she might have seen a singular expression come into 
it and immediately pass away again. In a few 
moments he spoke in his usual tone. 

"Which do you like best, my dear Margaret — 
bUnd-man's-biiff, hide-and-seek, or being my partner 
in the Virginia Reel f* 

" I like being your partner, I think — ^you dance 
so well. And then I like going shares with you in 
the grapes." 

" Tou're a witch/ and of course you can beat me 
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at dancing/' said the other, with a short laugh; 
" but I dare say we shall suit better after having 
had a little more practice together. As for the 
grapes, I see you have some of the bunch still 
left. I suppose that lucky dog, Garth, will get 
those r 

**I suppose so," assented Madge, with a sigh; 
*^ though I don't think he cares for them so much as 
I do. He never will take the trouble to pick them 
for himself; but if I put them into his mouth, he 
might probably consent to eat them." 

"I think very likely," responded Golightley 
dryly. "I offered him a rousing good bunch the 
other day, and he swallowed it without winking. 
But, by-the-bye, my dear, aren't we getting pretty 
deep in the woods V 

"Oh, we shan't get lost," she answered, with a 
smile. '' Keep to the lefL I was brought up in the 
woods, you see, and can always find my way." 

They kept to the left accordingly, and are lost to 
our sight amidst the falling gold of autumn. 




CHAPTEIt XLIV. 



OTHER TWO. 



BJARTH and Elinor, meanwhile, on emerg- 
ing from their respective brown studies 
and looking about them, bad found 
themselveB virtually alone togetiiet^ 
Qarth raised himself on one elbow, stared at EHinor 
until she was forced to return his glance, and then 
threw himself to his feet and walked toward her 
with a superfine set grin on his &ce, the comical 
grotesqueness of which would have made her laugh 
had she not been both irritated and secretly startled. 
What did he want with her ? She could not doubt 
that she must be as disagreeable to him as he to 
her; and the last thing she would have anticipated 
was a malice-prepense conveiaation between them. 
It is true that she did not despise him quite so 
much as before Golightley's explanation : and the 
discovery that she had wronged him on one score, 
31—2 
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perhaps mitigated her sternness on another. On 
the other hand^ she might have reflected that pre- 
vious to his artistic self-degradation the charge 
against him of indolent dependence had not dis- 
turbed her in the least. Probably all she did think 
of at this moment was that his approach was 
unwelcome, and that she would be rid of him as 
soon as circumstances would admit. 

" We must not appear singular, Miss Golightley," 
began Garth, bowing with punctilious politeness. 
" We aren't asleep, so we must take a stroll. Til help 
you down — jump !" 

" I don't care to walk, thank you," said Elinor ; 
but she had already "jumped " at his bidding, and 
now, in spite of her disclaimer, kept beside him as 
he sauntered toward the brook on the right. She 
meant to turn back after a few steps ; but it did 
not appear necessary, or even very easy, directly to 
withstand a man of this kind. 

" Since we're in different walks of art," he re- 
sumed, " I may safely praise your proficiency. Such 
genius certainly should be published. There was 
an undercurrent in that tune you played which 
might have sold at a high price." 

"I don't look forward to playing in public," 
jeplied EUnor, colouring high with indignation at 
what seemed to her, fresh from her dream, a ioiost 
ungenerous and injurious speech. 

" No ? Well^ selfishness is pleasant when you can 
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afford it. But where's your vanity 1 Think of 
enrapturing thousands of people ! Art, you know^ 
has three recommendations : it can minister to your 
private, selfish enjoyment, and it can get you money, 
and flattery. But I should soon be tired of painting 
pictures merely for my own amusement. I need 
admiration and good pay to keep me going." 

"I have no right to suppose you are not in 
earnest in what you say, Mr. Urmson ; but I must 
say it seems to me strange that Art should revisal 
so much of her beauty to— one holding your 
opinions. And it's hard to understand, too, how 
any one who can see so much of her divinity should 
find it possible to speak of her as a drudge and a 
convenience." 

''I suppose this is meant for praise concealed 
under a thin veil of reproof. Between your praise 
and my uncle's money, I ought to be very happy. 
Do you recollect our profound conversation in the 
studio a few days ago % I've been afraid you mis* 
understood something I said then. I fully agreed 
with your criticism on the picture, but of course the 
alteration suggested was out of the question. My 
uncle had already offered a large price for the 
picture as it stood. Highly as I honour art. Miss 
Golightley, a cheque for a thousand pounds is worth 
all the ideal scruples in the world." 

"You are really very frank. But how have I 
deserved this confidence ?" 
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" No confidence at all ; only it's pleasant to feel 
you are understood. There's a sort of inverted 
analogy between your case and mine, thanks to one 
and the same individual — ^that is, if I may construe 
your remark ahout not playing in public as hinting 
at your betrothal to my beloved unde. I congra- 
tulate you. His affection for you, you see, has freed 
you from the i^ecessity of doing that to which his 
affection for me compels me." 

*' There could never possibly be any likeness or 
sympathy between you and me, Mr. Urmson. 
Excuse me, I must turn back now." 

"No; you can do more good here than any- 
where," returned Garth, his sardonic expression 
darkening into something less unnatural but more 
lowering. "Come, come. Miss GolighUey, you'll 
have to put up with me sooner or later ; and there's 
something I wish to find in these woods. Besides^ 
you were an old friend of mine long before you 
knew of my existence. After that first meeting in 
the Green Vaults I followed you — ^inadvertently, of 
course — all over Europe. At last, to break the 
spell, I took your portrait That answered for a 
time ; but here we are again, you see." 

" It is easier to take such a liberty than to resent 
it, sir; but — ^" 

Garth laughed. " Liberty ? A cat may look at 
a king ; and, to be honest, I put your face on canvas 
only to free my memory of it. A liberty ! Why do 
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you wear a face ? If there be a liberty, it is on your 
part." 

" I am glad you can speak to a lady in this way," 
said Elinor, with her ici&st haughtiness ; '' I may 
have been mistaken in thinking well of your 
pictures ; but after this I can never be mistaken in 
you/' 

" Say more like that !" exclaimed Garth, grinning 
with a kind of savage delight. " I like to hear you 
say what I am. Consistent, am I not ? a charlatan 
in art and a charlatan in character ! I told you you 
could do more good here than anywhere." 

''I must consider myself as we]l as you, Mr. 
XJrmson," said she, stopping short in her walk, and 
turning her face aside. 

" Yes ; but don't go back — don't !" he repeated in 
a tone of such strange entreaty as made Elinor's 
heart beat quicker, in spite of her best resolution. 
Half involuntarily she moved on. *' Think what a 
dramatic situation," he went on, with a hurried 
impetuosity of utterance. ** You detest me for what 
I am, and I hate you for what I'm not, and we are 
saying what we think!" Appreciate your privi- 
leges. Miss Oolightley ; you might search the world 
for charlatans, and not find another like me." 

'' Let me go," said Elinor, speaking low lest her 
voice should tremble. 

*' Do you know why V he continued, not heeding 
her. *' Because I wa3 meant for a gentleman. I'm 
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no common man. My mother was a most pure and 
sweet woman ; and there's no nobler, gentler, 
braver man than my father. You understand that V* 
he demanded suddenly, frowning at her with glow- 
ing eyes. 

Elinor drew her breath and said, " I am willing to 
believe it." 

" Yes. Well, they're in me, both of them," he said, 
motioning towards himself with his chin. " And 
against that, I've made myself what I am. You 
mustn't forget, either, that I'm an only son, and the 
last of the Urmsons ; and that all the honour of 
the race, and all the lifelong hopes and prayers of 
my father — ^he has devoted his whole life to me — 
end in me." 

It seemed to Elinor that the last three words 
were as if he had struck so many blows on her heart. 
She drooped inwardly, and kept her body erect 
only by a conscious physical effort. She no longer 
thought of turning back, however, though to go 
forward was now even more painful than irksome. 

" Hear more, since you're so condescending," re- 
sumed her companion, after a short silence. " You 
must excuse my egotism, but I have reason to be 
proud of myself. To realise my merit, you should 
have heard what my father said to me when he sent 
me to college, and once before, when I was a boy ; 
and you should have known the fine resolutions I 
made after my mother's death. I tell you I'm no 
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common man* Then yon should know in what a 
religions^ reverential way I have talked and thon^t 
about art You ^ needn't trouble yourself to dis- 
parage the good in my pictures. There is good in 
them^ and power in me^ but that I choose to be a 
charlatan^ to paint pictures as great as any in the 
world. Excuse my laughing ; but when I remem- 
ber the doubts and anxieties I used to suffer as to my 
genius — But I recognise my genius now^ and Fye 
no doubt I can make myself rich by it It was only 
while I thought of consecrating it to lofty ideal 
ends that I had any misgivings about it Such a 
blessed peace and security as I enjoy now^ Miss Gk>- 
lightley T 

" Oh, what are you throwing away !" muttered 
Elinor. ^ It weighs me down." 

^Not that tone, after my pains to be explicit I 
Witii*all my complaisance — ^no sentimental sym- 
V^^y» ^ y^^ please. Show me how bitter you can 
be.'' 

"You could not be so bitter if you were what you 
would have me believe. Think of the girl who is to 
be your wife, Mr. XJrmson." 

** I care only to talk of myself. Miss Oolightley. 
I haven't talked so much in ten years as I have 
talked to you. I'm dumb enough to people who 
love me, but detestation loosens my tongue. You 
bring the worst in me to the surfSace, and so put me 
at my ease ; but my admirers misunderstand me^ 
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" No confidence at all ; only it's pleasant to feel 
you are understood. There's a sort of inverted 
analogy between your case and mine, thanks to one 
and the same individual — ^that is, if I may construe 
your remark ahout not playing in public as hinting 
at your betrothal to my beloved uncle. I congra- 
tulate you. His affection for you, you see, has freed 
you from the i^ecessity of doing that to which his 
affection for me compels me." 

** There could never possibly be any likeness or 
sympathy between you and me, Mr. Urmson. 
Excuse me, I must turn back now." 

**No; you can do more good here than any- 
where," returned Garth, his sardonic expression, 
darkening into something less unnatural but more 
lowering. *'Come, come. Miss Golightley, you'll 
have to put up with me sooner or later ; and there's 
something I wish to find in these woods. Besides^ 
you were an old friend of mine long before you 
knew of my existence. After that first meeting in 
the Green Vaults I followed you — ^inadvertently, of 
course — all over Europe. At last, to break the 
spell, I took your portrait. That answered for a 
time ; but here we are again, you see." 

'^ It is easier to take such a liberty than to resent 
it, sir; but — ^" 

Garth laughed. " Liberty ? A cat may look at 
a king ; and, to be honest, I put your face on canvas 
only to free my memory of it. A liberty ! Why do 
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you wear a face ? If there be a liberty, it is on your 
part." 

" I am glad you can speak to a lady in this "way," 
said Elinor, with her iciest haughtiness ; '' I may 
have been mistaken in thinking well of your 
pictures ; but after this I can never be mistaken in 
you/' 

" Say more like that !" exclaimed Garth, grinning 
with a kind of savage delight. '' I like to hear you 
say what I am. Consistent, am I not ? a charlatan 
in art and a charlatan in character ! I told you you 
could do more good here than anywhere." 

''I must consider myself as well as you, Mr. 
XJrmson," said she, stopping short in her walk, and 
turning her face aside. 

" Yes ; but don't go back — don't !'* he repeated in 
a tone of such strange entreaty as made Elinor's 
heart beat quicker, in spite of her best resolution. 
Half involuntarily she moved on. *^ Think what a 
dramatic situation," he went on, with a hurried 
impetuosity of utterance. ** You detest me for what 
I am, and I hate you for what I'm not, and we are 
saying what we think !" Appreciate your privi- 
leges. Miss Golightley ; you might search the world 
for charlatans, and not find another like me." 

*' Let me go," said Elinor, speaking low lest her 
voice should tremble. 

*^ Do you know why 1" he continued, not heeding 
her. *' Because I wa3 meant for a gentleman. I'm 
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Elinor made no reply. All this time they were 
pressing onward through the woven forest, hur- 
riedly, as though driven by some swift necessity ; 
he mechanically putting aside the branches for her 
to pass, and aiding her to protect her violin from a 
•chance blow or scratch. After this silence between 
them had continued for a few moments, he looked 
«,t her, and saw tears running down her face. She 
herself hardly seemed conscious of them, so intense 
was her painful preoccupation. 

He continued to fix his eyes upon her, until she 
felt them, and their glances met. Almost imme- 
diately he spoke, in a quiet indifferent tone : 

" We must not get lost, Miss Golightley. Keep 
to the right. I think the lane is not far off. There 
are some strange things in these woods ; but I have 
not found what I came out for, and I beg your 
pardon for bringing you. Selfish people like myself 
«xe always getting into such scrapes. I beg your 
pardon for leading you so far out of your way." 

" I'm not used to the woods," returned Elinor, 
who had hastily wiped her eyes. " I like some sort 
of path ; this seems a wilderness." 

" It is a wilderness ; even the paths don't go far ; 
the longest only lead from one wilderness to another. 
However, the lane is not far off. Hiirk !" 
^ They stopped and listened, each with a sensation 
oddly compounded of chagrin and relief. In a 
moment it came again — the sound of voices, a man's 
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and a woman's, easily recognisable, though the 
speakers were still too distant to be descried be- 
tween the trees. 

"This is the end," muttered Garth, with the 
mingled smUe and frown that sometimes appeared 
on his visage. " We're in the world again. Miss 
Golightley. Doesn't it seem to you, now that civi- 
lisation is within hail, that we've been making a 
great ado about nothing ? My dear uncle, I guess^ 
would poke fun at us without mercy. After all, 
how can we do better than to adopt the world's 
views? Kindly oblige me by looking upon me 
as an upright, sensible young gentleman, with 
too just a perception of what is due to himself and 
to those connected with him to throw away fortune 
for what really is, when you come to examine it 
rationally, the most purely fanciful crotchet im- 
aginable. Recollect, too, that even if circumstances 
force me to go a little beyond my conscience in one 
instance, I can, and no doubt will, pay back debt 
and interest on the very next opportunity. You 
wouldn't give a man up for one trumpery little 
genial venial fault ? I beg to take back all my 
morbid and ill-tempered self-abuse. I'm a very nice 
sort of person." 

'* I'm not sorry we took this walk, Mr. Urmson,"' 
said Elinor, glancing at him with a timid humility 
in the expression of her eyes and mouth, which lent 
them a new charm. "We seem to have come to 
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nothing ; but I don't think I shall ever feel so — so 
much in the right again. How should I judge? 
Low can you, even ?' 

" Oh, let it go r* growled Garth, with a gritting 
of his teeth. " What are judgments to me ? Fve 
insulted you with a lot of weak rubbish, and you 
fitly punish me by taking it kindly. But I'm in 
such a perverted fix, Miss Elinor, that the kindest 
kindness helps me less than none at alL m hail 
those two people." 

" Please wait a moment !" said she hurriedly, 
coming in front of him as he was on the point of 
raising a halloo. ''Just let me say that I know 
you will do right, whatever happens." As she 
^poke, flushing and paling almost at the same in- 
stant, she held out her hand as a pledge of her sin- 
cerity. 

As Garth faced her, she fSstncied that fix)m his 
short, massive figure, his shaggy head and dark 
brows, his glowing eyes and grim mouth, suddenly 
came forth an influence of tenderness and manly 
sweetness so powerful that it affected her almost 
as a physical touch. He also made a motion to 
take her hand in his own ; but ere he had done so, 
the gentle impression vanished as abruptly as it 
had come ; he thrust his hand doggedly into his 
coat pocket, and turned aside. 

"Be offended or not, as you chose," he said 
gruffly ; " I can't touch your hand, nor justify your 
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expectation; it's as foolish as it is well meant!'' 
With this^ and without again looking at Elinor, 
he hollowed one hand beside his mouth and gave 
a whoop which instantly put an end to all con- 
fidential disclosures on the part either of himself 
and Elinor, or Uncle Golightley and Madge. In 
another minute all the four friends and lovers were 
standing together in the lane. 




CHAPTER XLV. 



THE VETI. AND Tim! LETTER. 

c rS fortunate that our respective moriJ 
and social reputations are without 
Bpot or blemish," remarked Unde Go- 
Ijghtley, with a hnmorous glance and 
smile ; *' otherwise this might be an awkward meet- 
ing for all of ua — eh. Garth t Ha ! ha !" 

They walked onward in a group at first, as if Bhy 
of pairing off again; but soon a sort of neutral 
division was effected. Garth and his uncle going^ 
in advance, while Elinor and Madge followed on 
behind. Golightley alone, however, seemed to be in 
the vein to talk. He was in a most affable humour, 
and did his beet to make the otbero as pleasant as 
himself. 

" I say, old fellow," he cried, banteringly address- 
ing his nephew, but talking over his shoulder for 
the benefit of the ladies, " I'm a&aid you're a goUanb 
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gay Lothario ! You must look after him, Miss 
Margaret. If I were ia your place, I wouldn't be 
letting my young man receive mysterious epistles 
in the morning, and go off on secret expeditions 
with young ladies in the afternoon, without insti- 
tuting a pretty strict inquiry. Eh ?" 

" Why, then, I think you must be his confederate. 
Uncle Golightley," retorted Madge cleverly ; " for 
it was you who carried me off, and left him free 
to do what he liked. But I shan't be anxious 
about him so long as he chooses you for a com- 
panion/' she added, with affectionate diplomacy, to 
Elinor. 

After proceeding a little farther, the party came 
to a fork of the path, marked by a clear woodland 
spring, which bubbled up at the base of a large 
rock-maple, and so slipped sparkling and tinkling 
away into the heart of the golden forest. The source 
was set in a margin of large rounded stones and 
pebbles; but the bottom of the little basin was 
strewn with soft white sand, which the ebullition 
of the crystal water caused to curl and gyrate in 
curious palpitations. The maple had already lost 
most of its foliage, the earth round about was 
strewn with it, and two or three leaves swam 
like great drops of blood on the surface of the 
spring. 

" By George !" exclaimed Uncle Golightley, as he 
caught sight of this refreshing spectacle, ''I didn't 

vou II. 32 
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know till now how devilish tired and thirsty I am \ 
Let's play we're four little children, and all lie down 
on our stomachs and have a good drink. Come !" 

They sat down on the smooth stones, and every one 
of them owned to being more weary than they had 
supposed. Elinor took off her hat to arrange the veil 
which had got torn from its fastenings during her 
passage through the wood. While hunting for a 
pin, she laid the veil on a stone by her side ; and 
being a light gossamer thing, the south-westerly 
breeze caught it, and wafted it upward. Garth saw 
it go, and sprang for it, but was too late. It floated 
and swung through the air, now sinking, now rising, 
and at length, just as it seemed on the point of 
starting on a long flight northward, it was caught 
and held by a forked twig on the tiptop of the very 
maple at whose base the party were seated. 

"Now's our chance to prove who's the best 
climber. Garth," exclaimed Uncle Golightley, in- 
trepidly rising to his feet and advancing upon the 
tree. 

Garth laughed, threw off his coat, and measured 
the maple with his eye. " Give me the flrst chance," 
said he; "if I fail, your success will be the 
brighter." 

" Please don't either of you go up/' said Elinor. 
'' No one needs a veil in the Indian summer; it is 
more trouble than use." 

'' Oh yes, do let him go !" Madge exclaimed, clap- 
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ping her hands ; " I want you to soo how beauti- 
fully he climbs." 

Uncle Golightloy retired, laughing, while Garth 
clasped the trunk with his arms and knees, and 
prepared to swarm upward. In so doing he found 
himself face to face with a rude inscription, or per- 
haps it was a natural irregularity in the surface of 
the bark ; at all events, it bore a distorted resem- 
blance to four letters, M. D., G. U., the last two in- 
scribed below the first two, and all four surrounded 
by a circular incision. In a moment he both recog- 
nised the inscription and the occasion on which it 
had been made. It was on that day, ton or a dozen 
years ago — the day of his first picnic, when he had 
paused here to drink and to muse over his untold 
love, and to dream of a temple built on this spot to 
Love and Peace. Yet hero, a few hours later on 
that same day, he had half murdered Sam Kinoo, 
and hence had fled with the terror of blood-guilti- 
ness upon him. It was a spot, therefore, where the 
evil omens overpowered the good. Even these 
letters, straight and shapely as they had once been, 
had now grown into distorted ugliness and malpro- 
portion. 

"Dear me, Garth, are you never going to move V ex- 
claimed Madge, impatient for the exhibition to begin. 

" All right," he responded, and forthwith began 
the ascent in earnest. 

" Oh, you careless boy 1" cried the young lady the 
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next moment ; " look if he hasn't thrown his coat 
right into the water 1" 

The careless boy was by this time too far on his 
way to remedy the mishap, nor was it necessary he 
should do so, for Madge herself had snatched up the 
garment, and after giving it a good shake, threw it 
cloak-like over her own pretty shoulders. The 
whole action was very graceful and feminine. In 
many girls, lacking the requisite ingenuous artless- 
ness, it might have seemed in slightly doubtful 
taste to put on a lover's coat ; but there was such 
an unaffected, child-like spontaneity about Madge 
as transformed the slight impropriety into a refined 
and charming, because innocent and impulsive, act 
of affection. 

AU eyes were now fixed upon the climber, who 
made his way uninterruptedly to the lower 
branches, from which point his progress was too 
easy a matter to excite much interest. As ill-luck 
would have it, however, at the very moment when 
he was balancing among the topmost boughs and 
reaching upward for the veil, an eddy of the breeze 
lifted it lightly from the forked twig and bore it 
once more aloft, amidst a general wail from the on- 
lookers. This time it did not linger aimlessly about, 
but set off at a steady, business-like rate, and in less 
than a minute was hopelessly out of sight. Garth 
retraced his steps, and swinging from the lower 
branch, dropped to the ground. 
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"Your efforts were well meant^ but of no avail/' 
said incorrigible Uncle Qolightley. 

" If you hadn't waited so long, just at the begin- 
ning," observed Madge, "you'd hdve caught it 
before the wind did. You're not so light as a 
zephyr, poor boy," she added, with a half-mischie- 
vous, wholly-admiring glance at his sturdy shoulders. 
"Come, let me help you on with your coat. It 
didn't get very wet after all— only the sleeve a 
little." 

The party now resumed their walk, and about a 
quarter of an hour later arrived at the picnic 
ground. They must have been absent much longer 
than they had supposed, for the picnic, so far as the 
meat and drink part of it was concerned, was over. 
Nor were they destined even to partake of the 
broken remnants, for poor Mrs. Tenterden, shortly 
before their arrival, had been seized with a bilious 
attack, consequent in part upon her exertions in the 
dance, and partly from having eaten a little too 
much omdette aux fines herhea, exquisitely prepared 
by Mrs. Danver, and was now reclining in the 
shadow of Hiawatha's throne, surrounded by a sym- 
pathetic throng, while the gigantic parson tenderly 
supported her head and fanned her with his hat. 
Meantime her groans and sighs were distressingly 
audible, an<j^ several of the less experienced of the 
spectators had already made up their minds that 
she was about to breathe her last. 
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" Oh, Elinor, child, where have you been X* gasped 
the good lady as the girl hastened up. " I thought 
you were lost. Ah ! I declare I believe I am going 
to die. I declare I think you mightn't have left 
me all alone here. Oh dear*! I never was so sick 
in my life. You must get me back home some- 
how. I won't die out here in the woods, you mark 
my words." 

*' Can we have one of the waggons to go back 
in?" asked Elinor of Garth. " There's no danget, but 
she is so seldom ill that anything makes her think 
she will die." 

The waggon was soon ready, and Mrs. Tenterden 
was lifted into it and made as comfortable as pos- 
sible on a couch of shawls and wraps. Elinor, 
Madge^ and Golightley got aboard with her, while 
Garth drove as before, the minister and Mrs. Danver 
remaining behind to see that the rest of the pic- 
nickers got into no mischief. It was now late in 
the afternoon ; the dry, golden haze which had more 
or less pervaded the landscape all day began imper- 
ceptibly to increase, and the sun sank earthward 
slowly, like a great red Chinese lantern. There 
was little or no conversation among the pai-ty, all 
efforts in that direction being resented by Mrs. Ten- 
terden as a disregard of the solemn fact of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, and she accordingly bemoaned 
herself with very slight interruption during the 
whole journey. 
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At last, after driving for what the invalid de- 
clared to be hundreds of miles, the Danvers' cottage 
was reached, and she was safely disembarked. Garth 
and Golightley gave her each an arm into the 
house, and afterward lingered a while on the steps 
with Madge, Golightley delivering himself of his 
parting pleasantries, while Garth stood by silent, 
with his hands in his coat pockets, and a rather un- 
amiable smile on his face. But all at once his ex- 
pression changed ; he felt in all his pockets, one after 
another, and finally demanded, in a distui/bed tone, 
whether either Golightley or Madge had seen him 
drop a letter. 

*' How now ? the billet-doux lost ?" cried his uncle. 
''Ah, my dear boy, see the imprudence of carrying 
such treasures to picnics and forest walks ! By 
George ! it serves him right. Miss Margaret ; and 
I shouldn't blame you if you'd, picked his pocket 
of it." 

" It was a letter of importance," said Garth im- 
patiently, still searching his pockets. " BLave you 
«een it, Madge r 

" I was trying to think," said she, with her finger 
on her lip and her eyes fixed apprehensively on 
his face. "Oh, my dear Garth, don't be angry! 
I'm afraid I do know where it might possibly be ; at 
least—" 

" You have seen it ? Where ?" 

**Dear me! you know, when you threw down 
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your coat^ I picked it up and shook it to get the 
•water off; and I'm afraid, dear, it must have got 
shaken out of the pocket. Which pocket was it 
in?" 

" In this side pocket. That wiw up by the spring, 
I shall find it there. I'll go back at once, if you'll 
take the horses round, uncle." 

" I'm sure I hope you will find it, dear ; but I'm 
afraid — Oh, Garth, had it an envelope ?" 

** Yes — no ; I left the envelope at home." 

"Well, I believe I saw something I thought must be 
a leaf, but I guess now it must have been the letter, 
floating off down the little rivulet from the spring. 
I was so excited in your climbing the tree that I 
only just glanced at it, and then forgot all about it. 
Tou don't think that could have been it, dear, do 
you r 

"I'm afraid it was; and it may be in the 
brook or even in the lake, by this time. Well, I 
must look for it. Luckily there's a moon. Tell 
father not to sit up for me. Uncle Golightley. 
Good-bye." 

He walked away, but in a few moments heard a 
swift rustling step behind him, and there was 
Madge, rosy and panting. 

"Say you'll forgive me, dear Garth — and kiss me, 
won't you ? I'm so sorry ! Good-bye, dear. I do 
hope you'll find it" 
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He kissed her and left her standing in the 
twilight road — rosy, sparkling, and lovely. "There 
never was such a woman!" he said to him- 
self ; '' and am not I the luckiest and happiest of 
men T 




CHAPTER XLVL 

COLD COMFOET, 

OS Garth walked od towards the forest, his 
steps quickened and his down-turned &ce 
worked silently. The moon hung low 
over the valley — pallid, still, but pro- 
mising sumptuous brilliancy anon. The wind was 
veering to the north ; it came cold acroaa the young 
man's cheek, with a prophecy of the Indian sum- 
mer's departure and winter's onset Already the 
slumbrous haze was melting out of the air, and the 
rims of the ghostly moon showed sharp ajid dear. 
The twilight woods were full of solemn grandeur, 
more impressive than the sunlight and glow of 
noonday. But Garth was not attuned either to 
beauty or to grandeur. The day had gone ill with 
him ; he seemed to tilt against the might of late- 
he could not prosper, and his best efforts helped 
■against himself. 
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He had gone forth that morning with the inten- 
tion of doing Elinor what he presumed would be a 
service. The idea of her being united to Golightley 
had always been distasteful to him — not that he 
admitted caring for her himself ; but, with the fas- 
tidiousness of an artist^ he was averse from seeing 
her fine^ pure tone impaired by association with a 
perhaps good-hearted and enlightened, but not pro- 
found nor truly delicate person, like his uncle. He 
did not believe that Elinor really loved this man ; 
more probably she would accept him mainly out of 
consideration for the well-being of Mrs. Tenterden, 
But this would involve a sacrifice of art to con- 
venience as deplorable in its way as Garth's own 
mercenary transaction regarding his picture. There 
was need of a Deus ex machind to set matters right. 

Now, precisely such a divine deliverance was pro- 
vided in the news which Garth had found in his letter 
that morning. It would enable Elinor to act with- 
out reference to anything less than her own highest 
impulses. The news must, indeed^ be kept secret for 
a time from everyone except Cuthbert; but Garth 
had seen his way to dropping such hints to Elinor 
as would put her on her guard against prematurely 
entangling herselt A word or two, when oppor- 
tunity ofiered, would doubtless suffice, and the picnic 
<;ould scarcely fail to afford such an opportunity. 

But alas! the opportunity had come too late. 
When the outpouring of Elinor's voice in that 
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musical scream of hers fell upon Garth's ears he felt 
a premonition that the mischief had been done, and 
this premonition she had subsoquently confirmed. 
It only remained for him, therefore, to keep his 
news to himself, and inwardly to denounce the folly 
and precipitation of womankind. Not, he was care- 
ful to repeat, that he felt the least direct personal 
concern in the matter ; but it was disagreeable, on 
general grounds, to see a refined young lady throw 
herself away. 

This disappointment had aided to becloud the day 
for him, and now the loss of his letter bade fSeiir ta 
give him an uneasy night. It was of great import- 
ance that the letter should be found — for although 
Garth was familiar enough with its contents, their 
publication might bring about much trouble. In 
spite of what Madge had said about its falling into 
the water, he still hoped it might be lying on the 
margin of the little spring. He resolved, however, 
to begin his search at the upper mill-dam, and so 
work upwards to the junction of the mill-stream 
and the rivulet, and thence along the rivulet to its 
source beneath the maple tree. A less imaginative 
man would have gone to the most probable spot 
first ; but Garth loved hope better almost than its 
gratification, and chose to move in the direction of 
the best chances rather than away from them. 

Three or four hours later he arrived at the spring, 

and after casting a keen and anxious glance about, 

be Bung himself down with a groan on the grass 
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beside the mar^rin. He was weary and ha&^gard : he 
was wet from lading in the streL, and S^haLds 
and face were scratched by the brambles. His 
search had been unsuccessful, and it was useless to 
think of pursuing it further. The letter was lost, 
and Qarth could only hope that it was as much lost 
to everybody else as it was to him. He had done 
what he could. 

He lay on his back, gazing upwards at the purple 
sky. The moon, now riding high and clear, shone 
with great briUiance. On every side uprose the 
pencilled shadow of the trees, and at every breath 
of the northerly breeze their dark leaves forsook 
the boughs whereon the pleasant summer had been 
spent, and swam zigzagging earthwards through 
the air. Without sound they fell, continually, like 
dusky tears, into the bosom of the earth. The 
great forest was steeped in overwhelming silence ; 
the liquid bubbling of the spring, which in the day- 
time was almost inaudible, now resounded clearly 
through the stillness. How ghastly white the life- 
less moonlight lay ! 

It lent a deathlike pallor to Garth's face as he re- 
clined motionless and with shut eyes on the turf, his 
arms thrown out each side, and one knee drawn up. 
Slight shiverings passed through him from time to 
time, but he was scarcely conscious of cold or even 
of hunger. He only felt overpowered by invincible 
drowsiness. 




CHAPTER XLVII. 



A FOBOATHERINa OF FOREFATHERS. 



T length he fell aaleep, and had a singular 
dream. It seemed to him that he was 
possessed by the spirit of each one of his 
ancestors in succession, beginning with 
the £r8t emigrant Taken separately, they were 
more or less one-sided versions of one central 
principle; but, as a whole, they formed a nearly 
symmetrical individual — an individual more nearly 
akin to Garth himself than was any one of the 
component types, kindred though these were. Or, 
in other words, Garth was realising the yarious 
phases of one life in its progress through half a 
dozen generations j and often, so intimate was hia 
sympathy with the ghosts of the past> he seented 
almost to be but remembering old experiences 
of his own. Yet, through all, that mysterious- 
something, whic^ we call personal identity, asserted 
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itself, and made him know that he was Qarth, and 
not another. 

First he grew instinct with the spirit of an 
ambitious, haughty, but not ungenerous man, whose 
stem and headstrong temper was mitigated by 
deep-lying veins of tenderness. His eflfort was 
towards freedom and honour ; but the immitigable 
pride and self-will that nothing could subdue, ever 
tended to hamper and pervert his fairest purposes. 
At last the noble friendship, which might have 
elevated and purified him, was by jealous love 
poisoned into hatred and treachery. Yet, in the 
moment when the murderer stood with finger on 
trigger, taking his fatal aim, he felt a thrill of horror 
and relenting, and half intended to forbear. But it 
was too late ; the deed was done, and was become 
a part of the past and of the doer, and crowded out 
remorse. He had made his choice between good 
and evil; and his descendants, in order to their 
redemption, would have the burden of his sin to 
deal with in addition to their own. 

"I have felt this before," thought the dreamer ; 
** this spirit has been in me from the beginning, and 
has his battle to fight over again in my life." 

The influence became indistinct and ebbed away, 
and a new one entered in its place. Garth's heart 
beat faster and his blood seemed burning hot. The 
soul that now possessed him was like the last, but 
endowed with more fire and less* lights with fewer 
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waverings towards good, and with more downright 
lust for HI. His look was intolerant, his temper 
dangerous and passionate. But he, too, could win 
men to love him, and loved he was with all a true 
friend's heart. And once more a woman — this time 
a guilty woman — came between. There was no 
misgiving on the husband's part ; he frankly trusted 
his wife with his friend and his friend with his wife, 
and thought no evil. But temptation came secretly, 
and jdelding; and worse followed, for the sinful 
union must needs be sealed with the husband^s 
blood. Verily, the load of iniquity was becoming 
unwieldy ! 

Garth stirred in his sleep and breathed more 
heavily; he owned a fellowship with this dark 
spirit not less than with the former one ; the possi- 
bility of a like crime lived in him, if he did not 
strangle it. The secret sympathy with sin lies 
nearer to the natural heart of man than sympathy 
with virtue, and an evil influence affects him more 
positively than many good ones — for he recognises 
more of himself in it. Good, nevertheless, if the man 
acknowledge in it not of himself but of God, may 
outweigh aU the evil in the world : and at all events 
it was doubtless well for Garth that his next ghostly 
visitant was of a different complexion from the 
preceding ones. There was need of an interval of 
health and sanity. 

Here was now a purer and quieter phase of life ; 
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an organism in which the hot blood of the race 
might cool itself a little ere flowing further. A 
personality, grave, thoughtful, and silent ; one who 
followed the sea, and travelled widely, and looked 
much at men. But as the stamp of lineage was less 
<iistinct in him than in the others, so was his in- 
fluence upon the dreamer less powerful, and the 
sympathy between them less interior. The state 
was a passive rather than an active one ; space was 
given to draw breath and to reconsider, but little 
actual advance was made. There were no grievous 
jsins, but neither were there any great struggles or 
victories ; and save in so far as rest, and freedom 
from loss, are themselves a sort of gain, the tale 
would have to be resumed at the next step, pretty 
nearly at the point where it left off before. Pass 
on, however, inoffensive soul, and may he who 
follows be the stronger because of thee ! 

The visionary succession was now approaching 
the present daylight, and the mystic presence which 
next held sway came into closer union with the 
sleeper's being than did any of those who had gone 
before. He was vehement, adventurous and law- 
less; with great capacities, energies, and silences; 
passionate in his affinities and fatal in his hatreds. 
Withal, a strange faculty of secrecy and reticence — 
a kind of rugged cunning, compatible with rough 
outspokenness and stalwart courage ; and joined to 
a strong picturesqueness of aspect and manner. He 
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was formed to quell men and to master women, and 
in all ways to be at battle with the world. It was 
fitting that he was bom to an age of war and 
anarchy. He, too, is destined to turn against those 
who love him, and to shed blood ; but his sins are 
not without remorse, and perhaps his worstHseeming 
errors are the result rather of recklessness than of 
ill-intent. Not the less do they remain as pitfalls 
for posterity ; and the prospect has never looked so 
dark as at the moment when this last turbulent 
spirit fades away. 

The dream is near its end, for the dead have 
declared themselves, and he who still lives must 
influence the dreamer otherwise than through mid- 
night visions. Yet Garth, between waking and 
sleeping, has borne in upon him a perception of his 
father's sphere. Lofty and refined though it be, it 
is too little allied with the passionate weaknesses of 
its predecessors to work their regeneration. Such a 
man puts evil to flight, not takes it up and trans- 
forms it into good: whereas the enemy must be 
fought and conquered with his own weapons, if the 
victory is to hold. Such a man can only raise the 
battle-field to a higher level, where the contest will 
rage with a more comprehensive intensity — ^where 
there shall be no forces in reserve, nor any avenues 
of retreat, and where the issue, however it fitU, will 
be final But happy for Garth that such a man 
watched over his youth, not too much interfering cwr 
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fault-finding, and ever obliging the wrong to work 
out its own correction. Deprived of such wise 
guidance, doubtless worse things would have be- 
fallen him than had been the lot of his ancestors. 
Even as it was, his plight was critical enough. 
Tingling with the traits and impulses of six gene- 
rations, he walked with unsteady balance between 
light and darkness. He followed a vision of beauty 
through all forms of life, and would fain quench his 
thirst with no drink less noble than the true elixir 
of life ; but how many a poisonous draught sparkles 
and tastes as well! The future was ominous; 
unholy shapes lurked beside the pathway, plotting 
to overthrow him. Oh for some beneficent goddess 
to shed a radiance about his footsteps, and shield 
him from harmful clutches in the folds of her en- 
chanted veil ! 

Garth opened his eyes. His sleep had brought 
him no refreshment; rather it seemed as if the 
weight of two centuries were heavy upon his 
shoulders. As he gazed upwards, a sort of floating 
film intervened between his eyes and the large star 
which twinkled in the zenith. Now it hovered 
almost within his grasp, swaying upon the light 
northern breeze. It sank yet lower, and at length 
settled gently on his face. A faint, delicate fragrance 
emanated from it. What was it ? Garth put up 
his hand doubtfully, and grasped Elinor's veil. He 
had missed the thing he came to seek, but this filmy 
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truant, which had eluded him before sunset, had 
returned with the veering wind and descended upon 
him Uke a fragrant benediction while he slept. 

The young man rose stiffly to his feet, with hot 
head and shivering limbs, and set off homewards 
along the ghostly forest lane, his inky shadow 
silently keeping pace with him, like an evil memory. 
As he stumbled onwards, it crossed his mind how 
he had fled down this same path twelve years before, 
leaving what he believed a dead body outstretched 
on the same spot whence he had just now arisen. 
He had looked forward to the gallows; and had 
rushed, instead, into the soft embrace of Madge. 
What more pleasing disappointment could have been 
imagined ? And yet, might not the honest hug of the 
hangman's noose have saved him many a trouble, 
against which even Madge's loving arms could not 
protect him ? Was his outlook now less sinister, on 
the whole, than that which had confronted him on 
the terror-stricken night of boyhood ? A child's 
troubles grow out of the earth, and may generally 
be uprooted and trampled down ; but in after-life 
they seem to descend from the clouds, and are not 
so easily managed. 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 



A POW-WOW. 

HT was a good deal after midniglit when 
Garth reached Urmhurst, and paused a 
moment under the porch before entering. 
The wind during the last half hour had 
waxed greatly stronger, and whistled shrewdly 
round the north-east corner of the dark and massive 
old house, and rattled the rose vine which climbed 
over Eve's window, and rustled through the dried 
oak leaves of the porch. It was a cold, sharp night : 
winter was hurrying down from the Arctic Ocean, 
and would be here by moming. From the valley 
came the white gleam of the lake and winding 
river, looking as if the frosty gusts were already 
beginning to shiver them into ice. The valley itself 
was bleak and desolate, its brown woods and mea- 
dows gradually paling to grey, until Wabeno 
lifted its shadowy, dim-gleaming harrier against the 
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further world. Many an Urmson — all those old 
fellows whose dust lay in yonder grave-yard, but 
whose lives Garth had gathered up into his own 
that night — ^had stood where he stood now, and 
gazed across the bleak moonlit valley till that 
immemorial mountain stopped the way. The stem 
Puritan, in his jack-boots and steel breastplate ; the 
black-browed, handsome, reckless soldier, who 
followed Phipps to Quebec ; the blue-eyed, swarthy 
mariner who had traded in the East Indies and 
in Acadia, and had traversed all the world be- 
tween ; the revolutionary captain in blue and buff, 
broad-shouldered, grim, choleric, and reticent — each 
one of them had leaned with folded arms against 
this stunted oak trunk, and had frowned at Wabeno 
as at the symbol of an irremovable bar in the way of 
their success. But not one, Qarth fancied, had borne 
so heavy and unquiet a heart as he ; for they, at 
least, had been forth to wrestle with the world, and 
had done something, good or bad, that had had a 
flavour and a fashion of its own, and was not, at all 
events, insignificant. But he, the descendant of 
them all, had done nothing; had only vexed his 
soul with doubts and broken beginnings and mar- 
rowless compromises. Yet he was the heir of their 
qualities as well as of their name. What was the 
clog in his machinery that prevented his bringing 
all this accumulated energy to bear ? Were scruples 
and conscieDtiousness but an artful device of the 
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devil ? If he could pluck something out of his 
breast and fling it away forever, would not the 
world lie at his feet ? If Christ, when He went up 
into that high place whence He overlooked all the 
kingdoms of the earth, had chosen to comply with 
His companion's modeiute condition, would not His 
name have been better known and celebrated to-day 
than it actually had come to be ? 

Garth ground his heel against the stone, and it 
was wedged in the cleft of the granite threshold, so 
that an eflbrt was needed to pull it out. The fancy 
auggested itself that the old Indian underneath had 
put forth a skeleton gripe, with the intention of 
dragging him down into the grave, and taking 
revenge upon him for the injuries perpetrated by 
his forefathers. But this scheme of retribution did 
not meet Garth's views ; on the contrary, it brought 
him to a sudden recognition of the immense value 
of life, and of the inestimable possibilities which 
were within his power to realise. If he could but 
fasten his hold firmly upon something definite and 
continuous, he felt that he could climb upward to 
the stars, even though the sins of twenty genera- 
tions were piled upon his shoulders. Were not the 
worst of his difficulties, after all, imaginary ? Had 
he not been a little insane of late ? or, at least, 
might he not be visited presently by some luminous 
inspiration of genius, in comparison with which 
ordinary perception was mere purblindness ? He 
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passed his hand over his forehead, and was startled 
to feel how hot it was ; and yet, how chilly waa 
the wind ! Heaven forbid that he should be taken 
ill at a time when something more than common 
good health was to be wished for ! 

He opened the heavy green door and entered the 
house. The kitchen fire was alight, and Nikomis- 
sat smoking in the chimney-comer. On the table 
stood a joint of meat, and though, in spite of 
his long fast, Garth now felt little positive appetite^ 
he managed to swallow somewhat, and then, instead 
of drinking the tea which Nikomis had ready for 
him, he asked the old lady whether she could not 
find him any whiskey. 

Being an Indian, it was entirely beneath Nikomia 
to m Jfest any surprise even at so unprecedented 
a demand as this. As for whiskey, no house in 
New Hampshire, except the meeting-houses, waa 
ever known to be without it ; and Urmhurst waa 
no exception to the rule, although the only member 
of the household who was in the habit of consuming 
it was Nikomis herself. Golightley, indeed, occa- 
sionally took a glass, embellished with a little hot 
water and a lump of sugar, but neither Cuthbert 
nor Garth was inclined to keep him company. To- 
night, however, the young man was sensible of a 
pervading shiver such as only a draught of fire 
could allay. He had taken cold, and so potent. 
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because unusual, a remedy could hardly fail to 
check its further progress. 

Nikomis grunted, and laid down her pipe. The 
liquor was not far off; in truth, she forthwith drew 
from her pocket a battered pewter flask which 
proved to be half full of it. She poured some into 
a tumbler, added a little water from the tea-kettle^ 
and a few other ingredients, stirred it up, tasted it,, 
and then handed it to the young man with a grunt 
of emphatic recommendation. He sipped it, shud- 
dered, sipped again, laid down the spoon, and 
resolutely drank off about half of the mixture. 

''There's something very genuine about that, 
Nikomis," he said, with tears in his eyes ; '' I dare 
say I might get to like it in time." 

" Ugh !" responded Nikomis, relighting her pipe 
and gazing at the fire ; '' dare say — dare say !" 

As was usual after supper-time, the kitchen was 
unlighted save for the flickering firelight, and even 
this had now subsided to a ruddy glow, which 
served to illumine hardly more than the cavernous 
fireplace. Grarth drew the antique oaken chair far 
up on the hearth, and held his hands towards the 
embers^ while his dusky companion puffed at her 
pipe, and the slowly emitted smoke hung and 
swayed in fine clouds until it came within the 
draught of the chimney, which whisked it suddenly 
upward and out of sight. It was a snug old place, 
this chimney comer, and just now it seemed to 
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Garth to contain the only bit of human life that was 
left in the world. Here sat Nikomis and himself, 
types and compendiums of two hostile peoples, 
literally hobnobbing together in the most amicable 
manner imaginable. All the bitterness of a tra- 
ditional and hereditary enmity had simmered down 
to yonder pungent noggin of punch, or was vanish- 
ing into oblivion along with the fumes from the 
Indian's pipe-bowl. But this was only because they 
were the last of their race ; all the rest had been 
exterminated on both sides; and Nikomis and he^ 
having before them the alternative of either 
scalping each other, or of making up all grie- 
vances over a feast of whiskey and tobacco, had 
wisely decided upon the latter course, and had 
thereby become aware, at this late day, what 
pleasant company they had been denying them- 
selves during the latter centuries. 

" What a good thing it would have been, 
Nikomis," said Garth, "if that old sachem of 
yours and my contemporary ancestor could have 
come to an understanding as cosy and sensible 
a,s this, instead of pitching into one another with 
blunderbusses and tomahawks ! I wish you had 
been sitting here two hundred years instead of 
ten. But two hundred years ago you would 
liave brewed me a cup of poison instead of a 
glass of grog." 

The fire in the old lady's pipe-bowl glowed and 
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dulled again, but she said nothing. Gkirth took 
Another sip from his tumbler, and continued : 

"Nikomis, if you really represent the posterity 
of the old sachem, as my father says, we owe you 
much more than bare house-room. But if, as I 
43uspect, your people were the kidnappers of my 
Aunt Eve, the account between us may be con- 
45idered balanced. Now, tell me honestly, was it 
not so ?" 

"Nikomis old squaw — know nothing," grunted 
the Indian, after a pause. " Why you ask. Garth ? 
What you think we do with Eve ? Think we scalp 
— um r 

Garth shook his head. " It isn't likely you would 
have come to Urmhurst if Eve's scalp had been 
amongst your collection," said he. "But if she 
lived to marry one of your tribe, Urmhurst and a 
legacy would belong to her children." 

" Why you talk that way. Garth ? Nikomis old 
.squaw; pappoose all dead; tribe all dead. Why 
you talk so — um V 

" I talk of what I wish were true," returned he, 
gasping his hair with both hands, and resting his 
•elbows on his knees. " I can conceive of nothing 
better than to leave this blood-stained old Urmhurst 
to a descendant of your side and mine. It isn't your 
jsachem, but we Urmsons, who have really been 
buried underneath this great heavy house all 
these generations past. No good will come to 
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US till it is either got into other hands or burned 
down." 

" Ugh !" assented Nikomis, with smoky utterance. 
Big house — ^big curse — ugh !" 

" A -wigwam is much better," continued Garth ; 
better even than a grave, at least so far as other 
people are concerned. A grave is a selfish luxury, 
apt to make a quarrel among survivors. Only the 
last man— supposing him to have dug his own pit 
beforehand — can drop into it with the certainty of 
not causing a spirit of strife to rise up out of it. 
Nikomis, do you know that I'm going to be 
married ?" 

He raised his head as he made the inquiry, but 
his interlocutor answered only with a puff of smoke; 
so he resumed his former position, and continued : 

"And since my wife wants to see the world, we 
shall probably leave Urmhurst to my father and 
you. You must take care of him till we come 
back." 

" How long-a-that ?" demanded Nikomis. 

Garth gave a gruff, short laugh. "A year or 
more — as long as the whim lasts." 

"Cuthbert dead in a year," observed the sibyl 
smokily. " Nikomis too, maybe." 

" My father dead in a year !" repeated Garth, with 
a momentary sinking of the heart. He sat upright, 
in his chair and looked hard at the wrinkled bronze 
statue that smoked so impassively in its sombre 
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niche. He took the tumbler from the hob and 
slowly drank what was left of the contents, then 
cleared his throat, and said, very gently, " My father 
is not an old man, Nikomis." But the old Indian, 
having committed herself to an assertion, was 
'evidently resolved that it should stand unaltered, 
right or wrong. Meanwhile her ominous words, 
whether justifiable or not, sank, during the few 
minutes' silence that ensued, so deeply into Garth's 
centre of existence, that the outward effect was the 
same as if they had altogether passed out of his 
memory. He made no further allusion to them; he 
could not talk — could hardly think — so far below 
the surface as they lay. Nevertheless, they could 
tinge every drop of blood that coursed through his 
veins. The only ostensible result, however, took 
the form of a resentful impulse against his uncle 
and Mrs. Tenterden. "Meddlesome fools!" he 
whispered, setting his teeth hard together; "they've 
been babbling their nonsense here, and she got it 
from them." 

" That was a good punch," he remarked presently; 
** I believe it's gone to my head and made me talk- 
ative. Suppose you let me have a pull at your 
pipe," he added, observing that Nikomis was 
knocking out the dead ashes preparatory to refilling 
it. She recharged it, still silently, and handed it to 
him. It was an old red clay pipe, curiously chased 
about the bowl — such a pipe as the sagamores might 
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have fttnoked in the time of Columbus or earlier. 
As Garth took it, and set it going with a brand 
from the fire, it occurred to him that it was one of 
Nikomis's most precious possessions, and had never, 
so far as anybody knew, been seen in another mouth 
than hers since her appearance in Urmsworth. Her 
present surrender of it, therefore, must be looked 
upon as a really extraordinary piece of condescen- 
sion. "The calumet of peace, Nikomis," he said, 
with a smile, as he puffed out the first grey cloud. 
" This ought to complete my cure." 

The swarthy sibyl took a dry stick of wood from 
the oven and laid it on the glowing embers. li 
quickly caught fire, and flooded Garth's face and 
figure with dancing light. She studied him for a 
moment with her wrinkled eyes, and then asked 
abruptly: 

" How you like Sam — ^um V 

" I ought to like him, since I gave him a thrash- 
ing,'* replied the young man, meeting her look with 
a glance of momentary curiosity ; " but I think that 
white rascal, who was said to be his father, spoiled 
him. But I dare say he's improved since he was 
here. Have you heard of him lately ?" 

" Ugh ! he great man now : very rich. Come here 
by-'n'-by. Ugh ! very rich." 

Garth was aware that Nikomis had received 
occasional intelligence of Sam ever since he went 
away; but this was the first time she had ever 
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volunteered any information about him ; and Garth, 
not having potent faith in his old associate's manly 
worth, had delicately forborne to push his inquiries 
beyond the bounds of formal politeness. But the 
idea of Sam in the character of a great and wealthy 
man came as an amusing surprise. 

" I*m glad to hear it," he said, in his deep, kindly 
tones. " And has he a family along with his other 
riches ?" 

"No squaw yet," rejoined Nikomis, with her 
characteristic grunt. "Sam get squaw here. He 
live here ; not go 'way. Great man." 

"And who is his squaw to be?" inquired Garth 
pleasantly. 

"Madge his squaw," replied Nikomis, with the 
most phlegmatic composure. 

Garth staved a moment, but, on second thoughts, 
laughed very good-naturedly. He was not so used 
to conversation with this fantastic old personage as 
to be always prepared for her peculiar and un- 
heralded flashes of humour. 

" But I thought Madge was to be my squaw," he 
said. " Does Sam mean to fight me for her again ? 
Will no one else suit him ?" 

" He take Madge — you take Elinor !" grunted the 
sibyl, as composedly as before. 

"You're not a good match-maker," returned 
Garth, growing grave again. " It's a more compli- 
cated business with us than with the red people. 
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But I'll make this bargain with you," he added, 
smiling once more — for he was in a singular mood 
of profound shallowness, and more or less defiant 
and reckless withal — " if Madge tells me that she 
prefers Sam to me; and if, then, Miss Golightley 
offers me her hand, I'll take it." 

" Ugh ! ugh !" assented Nikomis ; and as if to 
ratify the agreement, she stretched out a dark talon 
for the calumet. " What-a-good-a-have wrong squaw 
— um ? Sam rich man, take Madge ; you picture 
man, take Elinor. Tell you what. Garth, you not 
very wise. You think Madge care for you V* Here 
Nikomis made a sound in her throat like a crow 
cawing under its breath, at the same time shaking 
her head slowly. " You not very wise." 

These deliberate attacks upon the very roots of 
his hopes and happiness might have irritated him 
coming from any other mouth than Nikomis's, or 
dismayed him, but that he believed unalterably in 
Madge's affection. As for poor Sam^ if Garth 
could have accepted the idea that the vagabond 
half-breed was really capable of loving her, he 
would have felt some compassion and even a little 
respect for him. But he saw in old Nikomis's 
grotesque utterances only the half-cunning, half- 
senile attempts of a tenacious but narrow and 
decaying mind to realise a long-cherished though 
hitherto unacknowledged purpose. And — his mood 
to-night being, as* I have said, somewhat reckless 
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and defiant, owing either to the whiskey, or to the 
peculiar effect upon his brain of the chill he had got 
while dreaming in the woods beneath the moon, or 
to the stress of things in general — ^he chose to amuse 
himself by humouring the ancient squaw's whim. He 
felt free to converse with her in a strain of fanciful 
extravagance such as he could have permitted him- 
self with no one else, and which, just at this time, 
was especially comforting to him. He was grateful 
to her for being precisely the strange, unorthodox, 
half-savage creature that she was, and would not 
have exchanged her company for that of the most 
charming civilised woman in the world. He was 
aware of the stirring of something unorthodox and 
savage within himself, which rendered a contact 
with the Indian's nature congenial and stimulating. 

" I can understand your knowing Madge's heart, 
Nikomis," said he ; " you were intimate with her 
all the time I was away. But are you as sure about 
Miss Golightley ? If she were to refuse me, after 
Madge had left me in the lurch, I should be obliged 
to take your Sam's scalp." 

The idea of a woman's refusing a man who had 
made up his mind to have her seemed to be beyond 
Nikomis's primitive conceptions. What her own 
romance might have been is unknown : perhaps, 
after a good stand-up fight, she was knocked down 
with effectiveness enough to satisfy her maidenly 
scruples, and so borne off to her husband's wigwam ; 
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although the North American Indians usually 
managed these matters rather in a mercantile 
spirit. At all events the wooers where Nikomis 
was brought up had evidently been in the habit of 
carrying their point, one way or another ; and when 
Garth suggested the contingency of Elinor's refusing 
him, she replied, with a grunt of uncompromising 
contempt for so paltry an objection, 

" Then you make her !" 

"You are a true sibyl!" exclaimed the young 
man. "You're much wiser than civilisation, 
Nikomis ! Of course — make her ! Why wasn't 
all the world born Indian ? — all warriors and 
squaws and wigwams ? I might have felt as if I 
were alive then. Or beasts ! why aren't we bears 
and lions, instead of pottering about between heaven 
and earth, afraid to say what we think, or do what 
we wish? I want to roar, and have no soul, and 
tear my enemies to pieces with my teeth and claws, 
and eat them raw ! ha 1 ha ! ha ! No right and 
wrong, and duty and law — only instinct 1" 

This rhapsody was uttered in Garth's customary 
low but powerful bass voice, and with such savage 
zest as might have stirred Nikomis's wild old 
blood better than a warwhoop would have done. 

" Ugh ! ugh !" quoth she ; and after an interval 
again, with confirmed approval, " Ugh !" 

"But we are forgetting my uncle," resumed 
Garth, after a short silence. " If I don't take Sam's 
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«calp, I must have his. He thinks Miss Golightley 
belongs to him !" 

" Caw ! his scalp no good," said Nikomis, with a 
motion of her hand, as if throwing away so pitiful a 
bauble. "You take her — he do nothing! Caw! 
he nobody. Nikomis put him-a-fire *nd burn up ! 
You take her; me fix him." 

" Let's get him and put him in the range now,'' 
suggested Garth, rubbing his hands and chuckling. 
" He'll keep us warm while we're drinking another 
glass of punch. Shall we take him whole, or split 
him up into kindlings ?" 

" No need-a-that," replied the other gravely ; and 
then, peering at Gkirth through her cloud of smoke, 
^' you think-a-make fun — um ?' 

"Yes; fun worth making. What, you mean 
* make-believe T No, no I bum him, and the house 
with him, if you like. That might be the best 
plan." 

" You not wise, Garth," repeated Nikomis, with 
something of the pride of superior faculties in her 
manner. " Me bum him-a-not see him — not touch 
him. He go Boston — ^go London : Nikomis sit-home 
in kitchen 'nd bum him all up. Ugh !" 

" Witchcraft 1" exclaimed Garth, becoming sud- 
denly enlightened ; and truly the appearance of the 
old lady at this moment, bending forward from the 
shadow of her niche into the red glow of the fire- 
light, which kindled up her dark bronze features, 
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the wrinkled eyes, the prominent cheek-bones, the 
great hooked nose, and the wide thin lips, and 
flickered upon the grizzled lengths of coarse straight 
hair that hung down on each side of her furrowed 
cheeks — ^her aspect certainly was as witch-like as 
ever woman wore — "Witchcraft! Nikomis, I had 
forgotten. You'll make a wax image of him, and 
melt it before a slow fire; or write a spell on a 
piece of paper, and light your pipe with it! Why, a 
witch is better than either an Indian or a wild 
beast. Have you got the paper with you — or the 
image T 

Before Nikomis could answer, the conversation 
had a sudden interruption. There was a sound 
of low steady knocking, whence proceeding Garth 
could not at first determine. It seemed to come 
from the air round about them. Nikomis, however, 
immediately pointed upward. Cuthbert's room was 
overhead, and evidently he was awake and knock- 
ing on the floor. Garth sprang to his feet. 

" Is my father ill ? Has he been V 

Nikomis also had risen, and stood half revealed 
in the glimmer, like a grotesque apparition which 
the next moment would vanish altogether. After 
listening an instant, she quietly resumed her seat in 
the chimney comer. 

" He all right," said she ; " pow-wow wake him 
up, maybe. You go see. Garth ; maybe he want 
you." 
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Gaxth left the kitchen with quick, heavy steps, 
and bounded upstairs. His father's door was ajar; 
and as he approached, it opened wide, and he saw 
his father standing in his dressing-gown, with a 
lighted lamp in his hand. 







CHAPTER XLIX. 



A£,TH looked anxiously at Mr. Urmson's- 
pale, composed face. Under the rigorous 
oppreasion of a heavy fear, bis late 
half-deliriou3 mood had been suddenly 
quenched, as fire is smothered by ashes. " la any- 
thing the matter, father V he naked in a low tone. 
"So I began to think," replied Mr. TJrmsou. 
" Come in out of this cold entry." He led the way 
into the study, and set the lamp on the table. 
" How's this V he continued, standing in front of 
his son. "You've been smoking Nikomis's tobacco, 
you villain, and drinking her whiskey too, I be- 
lieve !" 

Garth could not repress a smile of relief at 
hearing himself called villain — a term of endear- 
ment which recalled the boyish days whoa he waa 
always either villain, troglodyte, ragamuffin, sock- 
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doUoger, Hottentot, or whatever else his father's 
gift for bestowing grotesque epithets could devise, 
and which likewise seemed to intimate that his 
fears had been premature, since a man sick unto 
death would not be apt to indulge in playful banter. 
The two sat down, Mr. Urmson in the rough-hewn 
but indestructible old black oak chair, upholstered 
in figured green velvety which was said to be a good 
deal older than Urmhurst itself. Garth in the broad 
window-sill on the other side of the table. 

The study was large, furnished with massive and 
antique simplicity; the floor was brown and bare 
save for a few rugs; the walls above the dark 
wainscot were pictureless and unornamented. At 
one end of the room was a deep alcove fitted up 
with book-shelves, and containing the whole of Mr, 
Urmson's practical library — a somewhat remarkably 
small one for a literary man. The writing-table was 
the most modern piece of furniture in the study, large, 
convenient, and kept in good order. The fireplace, 
although smaller than those on the lower floor of 
the house, was yet of ample extent ; and a log of 
wood still glowed and flickered, lying athwart the 
brass-headed fire-dogs. A serene, ascetic, yet mellow 
and pleasant atmosphere pervaded the place, and Mr. 
Urmson himself, in his long sober-coloured dressing- 
gown, looked like an enlightened and humanised 
acolyte. Since his wife s death he had become more 
and more secluded in his habits, not as if repelling 
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the world, for the essential kindliness which under- 
lay his superficial manner of demure satire was 
never obscured ; but as failing by mild degrees to 
find a certain sort of mystic sunshine there fia.miliar 
to his youth. 

Ghtrth, being seated, and his immediate anxiety 
appeased, allowed an odd humour of dulness to 
possess him. He leaned his elbow on his knee, and 
his chin on his hand, and stolidly beheld the still- 
running sands of the old hour-glass which stood 
beside his father's desk, its crystal sides uncracked 
by more than ninety years of use, though one of 
the four ebony columns of its frame had given way 
beneath the weight of the countless hours that it 
had undergone. Mr. Urmson, quietly but keenly 
observing him, curved the fine corners of his mouth 
with a subdued humorous smile. Almost imme- 
diately, however, the smile passed away, for Mr. 
Urmson's smiles of late years, though they came 
nearly as readily as of yore, and were no less 
pleasant than ever, were yet much shorter-lived 
than formerly, the sunshine that called them into 
existence seeming inadequate to their long preser- 
vation. We can remember when they used to play 
thoughtfully about his clear face, subsiding and 
silently brightening again for minutes, but now they 
appeared to share the infirmity attendant upon 
nearly seventy not altogether unshadowed years. 
Some old men smile chronically, with the vacant. 
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4dy happiness of idle senility; others suffer their 
features to stiffen into wrinkled and hoary harsh- 
ness. Cuthbert Urmson's spirit was too wholesome 
•and too strong for either feeble alternative, but 
perhaps it had grown a trifle weary of its lifelong 
burden of earth, and impatient of the labour of 
urging a cloddish, incomplete response to the tran- 
.scendent inner movements. 

After red sand enough to fill a thimble had flowed 
from the upper into the lower bulb of the primitive 
time-piece which Mr. Urmson preferred to any 
modem innovations, he said, tapping his chin with 
his fore-finger, and moving his foot forth and then 
back beneath the table : " You seem to be ripe for 
bed, old gentleman ; we can talk to-morrow ; I only 
wanted to know whether you'd found your letter." 

Qarth passed his hand across his forehead, as if 
brushing away troublesome cobwebs, and paused, 
itpparently for the purpose of gathering his wits 
together before replying. " I should have come up 
^at once if I*d known you were awake," he said. 
** The letter is lost ; it was from Jack Selwyn." 

" So I thought, from the envelope." 

" The amount of it is," continued Garth, rousing 
himself with another effort, " that Jack has found 
out something about the Tenterden money." 

" Has he got it back ?" 

" What ? — Oh, he knows who robbed them." 

" Who 13 the robber ?" demanded Mr. Urmson, in 
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a tone low but ringing, and with a sudden gleam in 
his eyes. 

"He doesn't say. He will be here in a few 
weeks. Some mystery or other. That is why I 
wanted to find the veil. K any one else were to — 
What did I say ? I mean the letter. But it must 
have got dissolved at the dam." 

" Have you spoken about it to your uncle T asked 
Mr. Urmson, after a pause. 

Garth shook his head. "There's something wrong 
between Jack and my uncle. Jack was disrespectful,, 
probably. No, he said no one was to be told. I 
might have told Miss Golightley, though, but that — 
it turns out to be of no consequence. She won't 
need the money when she gets it." 

Mr. Urmson moved his eyebrows inquiringly. 

"She is to marry my imcle," explained Garth 
shortly. 

His father leaned back in his chair and held his> 
chin musingly between his fore-finger and thumb. 
"They are engaged, then," he murmured; and 
added, after a pause, with an arch lifting of the 
brows, "Why, I don't see how Golightley could 
have done better. What is your objection ? ShaU 
no one marry except you ?" 

" It's a shame," said Garth, seeming at length to 
get the better of his stolidity. " But she did it for 
Mrs. Tenterden's sake." 

"Oh, then you imagine her to be not in love I 
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Why, your uncle seems to me a very fascinating as 
well as clever fellow : and highly educated young 
ladies like Miss Elinor are apt to admire men a^ 
good deal older than themselves. I suppose, at any 
rate, there's no doubt about his being in love with 
her r 

" Anybody might love her." 

" To tell the truth, this surprises me a little ; it 
had got into my head that if he were smitten by 
one person more than another, it was by Madge. 
And Garth, if you are seriously opposed to this 
match, I am still inclined to think that you might 
stave it oflF by presenting him with Madge as a sub- 
stitute." 

Garth remained sullenly silent to this suggestion; 
but his fiEither, seemingly determined to prick him 
through his sullenness, continued on in the same 
vein: 

" To be sure, there are difficulties in the way ; in 
some respects it seems like a game at cross-purposes. 
Miss Elinor, by your notion, marries to enrich Mrs. 
Tenterden ; and Golightley, as he tells me, owes his 
whole fortune to some lucky help that Mr. Tenter- 
den gave him at a critical moment. So he may be 
marrying from a sense of duty or gratitude too. 
Really, it looks as if they ought to be spoken to. 
There's no telling what troublesome and absurd 
embarrassments an overgrown sense of duty may 
lead people into." 
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" H*m !" growled Garth, moving his head assent- 

ingly. ' 

" But then,'* proceeded Mr. Urmson, *^ even sup- 
posing this sense of duty done away with, there 
i*emain further difficulties. Madge herself might 
objeet to being transferred; or if she could be 
persuaded, the objection might possibly come from 
you. It's a pity you can't gird on sword and shield 
and settle the matter, as your forefathers would 
have done, by hacking and thrusting. But in this 
Age I fear there's no hope of that kind of rescue." 

" I have no hopes," was Garth's moady rejoinder. 

"Besides," added his father, following out his 
train of thought without heed of the interruption, 
** if it were morally right to cut off your uncle's 
head or run him through the midriff, it would still 
be a rash and impolitic act. He hasn't yet paid you 
for your picture, has he ? and your very marriage 
seems to depend on his doing that" 

'' Father, I have had a dream, and a sti*ange talk 
with Nikomis, and my head feels queerly. I'm in 
a bad humour, and I can't pretend otherwise. If 
Uncle Grolightley pays me for my picture, I shall 
never paint again." 

" Why not ?" asked Mr. Urmson, with a quiet 
look. 

*' Madge doesn't care for painting," said the other. 

*' What shall you do instead ?" 

•* I don't know. Be a farmer." 
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" Does Madge dislike painting so much as to like 
poverty better V If you go on as you have begun, 
painting would make you richer than farming. 
Does she fully understand that ?" 

" It*s hard to tell what she really wants. I ought 
to be Julius Caesar and Croesus made into one. But 
farming is my only alternative.^* 

Mr. Urmson leaned his thin cheek on his hand» 
and appeared to meditate. '* I don't understand, 
from what you say, whether you give up art and 
culture for digging and planting to please yourself 
or her. If it's a whim of hers, which you know to 
be unwise, might it not be advisable to say no 
to it ?" 

" It is my whim," said Garth, with something of 
a savage effort, raising his face. " I thought you 
would have seen through it, father." 

" When you were a boy, I remember you used to 
be afraid of painting, or ashamed of it — " 

" Well, painting is ashamed of me now." 

"Oh I But let us see, old gentleman. If you 
have compromised with your conscience for the 
sake of getting married a little sooner, but intend 
by way of penance to give up what is, to say the 
least of it, your best means of livelihood, don't 
you write yourself down even more an ass than a 
sinner? Would not Madge rather wait than marry 
a poor stay-at-home farmer ? You'll make a very 
poor farmer. I should think, by a little waiting. 
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you might in this case eat your cake and have it 
too." 

" But that is not all — '* began Garth, and broke 
off feverishly. 

"Is it on your own account that your are in 
haste r 

Garth got to his feet, and stood, with suppressed 
excitement, beside the table. " Yes," he said. " I'm 
not safe till she's my wife. I must be chained down 
and locked in." 

"When you were a boy — Here, do you re- 
member this ?" asked Mr. Urmson, opening a drawer 
of the table and taking therefrom an ancient birchen 
rod, which he switched through the air once or 
twice, and then handed to his son. "When you 
were a boy, you once volunteered to chain down 
and lock in yourself. Now, it seems, you need a 
wife to do it for you." 

Garth took the rod and examined it, as though it 
were some great natural curiosity, turning it over 
and about, and slowly drawing it from one hand to 
the other. It recalled to him the past years of 
childish passion and struggle and conquest, which 
had seemed a fair promise of greater conquests 
afterward. Yet what his father said was true : he 
was more manly then than now. But on the other 
hand, a whipping with a birch rod was a simple 
and palpable matter, whereas the course of discipline 
or castigation to be enforced in the present case 
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was far from being so. There is an incorrigible 
distinction, and difference both, betwixt childhood 
and puberty. It sometimes seems a^ if a human 
being's enemies multiplied out of all proportion to 
the development of his power of fighting them. 
Oarth laid down the rod and looked at his father 
gloomily. 

^' You have not told Madge of this ? She might 
not relish the profession of jailer. But whA 
particular enormity are you in danger of commit- 
ting r 

"I haven't told myself what," returned Garth 
gruffly. 

"Why, I alwajrs took you for a pretty honest 
fellow. I had relied on you to help me out with 
the peroration of my history. But if you really 
mean to betray your art, and to marry a wife under 
false pretences, without fairly giving yourself a 
reason " 

"Father, there is more the matter than I am 
responsible for. Every way is the wrong way. I 
must take the way that wrongs myself rather than 
the way that wrongs other people. There's no help ; 
and I can't laugh about it." 

" No ; the best help one man can give another is 
the opportunity to feel and use the strength that 
God puts into him. I have always tried to do that 
much for you, old gentleman. But methinks that 
must be a very ugly knot which has no loose end 
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at all. Now we have always behaved to one another 
like decent Yankee gentlemen, who prefer letting 
their hearts be guessed to turning them inside out 
at once. However, once in a great while — not 
oftener, perhaps, than once in a lifetime — ^it is worth 
while to drop our points for a moment, and be a 
little unceremonious. Old boy, I used to tell your 
mother — sometimes, when she asked me very hard 
^— that maybe you were not altogether a bad person^ 
And, to be quite candid, I don't like to see you 
brought to your wits' end (however far that may 
be) without wishing to lend you as many of my 
own as I may happen to have to help you along." 

Garth's face changed somewhat for the better at- 
this beginning, and his father went on : 

" Well, as to this picture business, which seems ta 
have arisen on purpose to give you trouble, though 
it may not turn out so badly — the only strictly 
honourable and healthy course seems to be to have 
your own way with it, come what will. And the 
first consequence would be to delay your marriage. 
I don't take into consideration any possible Provi- 
dential interference, because that would be unprac- 
tical. Your marriage would be delayed, your uncle 
no doubt disappointed, and Madge hurt and perhaps 
offended, the more because she knows it was in your 
power to fulfil your engagement, and would not be 
likely to appreciate at their full value your reasons 
for not doing so. Still, so far as that goes, and in 
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«pite of appearances, you would have done right 
and not wrong both to yourself and others. And 
you would have the advantage of being able to 
paint on." 

" Yes, father ; but that is only the beginning." 

Mr. Urmson here took his penknife from the tray 
of the inkstand and began to whittle, in default of 
a betfcer subject, the shaft of a quill pen. He had a 
way (said to be a trait of the Urmson race) of fixing 
his eyes steadfastly upon those of the person to 
whom he was speaking. Some people liked this 
sometimes ; others did not, but few, perhaps, found 
it pleasant at all times. And Mr. Urmson, at the 
present juncture, anticipated having to touch upon 
delicate matters, and provided this means of keeping 
his eyes averted, and thus relieving, so far as might 
be, the listener's embarrassment. 

" If I were some fathers," said he, " I might tell 
you that a good end can not excuse a wrong act; or 
if I were some others, that you were a fool to risk 
your happiness for a shadow, and stiU more to 
abandon your profession for having once disgraced 
it ; and I might say all this as though it were an 
original discovery of my own. But since I left the 
birch rod in your keeping when you were a boy, I 
sha'n't assume the responsibility of this sort of 
metaphysical birching now. But as an outsider, 
who may as such have his faculties of perception 
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and reflection in better working order than yours 
can be^ Fll ask you a few leading questions. Ton 
needn't answer them to me^ but you will to your- 
self; and so I may help you indirectly to get some 
light thrown on this difficulty. Tou were in 
Europe a long time; Madge is a beauty, but beauty 
does not wear so well through absence as some 
other qualities; it pays^ in that way, for being so 
powerful at close quarters; and perhaps your 
absence, in spite of all you could do, taught you 
as much." 

Garth gave a great sigh ; but before he could say 
anything, Mr. Urmson, smoothly paring off a long 
white strip from his quill, continued : 

" In that case, I venture to take it for granted 
you would feel the more bound to keep your word 
to her ; and you would naturally, from a very proper 
feeling of self-reproach, and also, perhaps, from a 
prudent distrust of your own strength, wish to keep 
it as soon as possible ; and so it would be harder 
to forego the means your uncle offers you: and 
wrong would look uncommonly like a higher sort 
of right." 

" You are making this too easy for me : I ought 
to say it myself," interposed the culprit, with 
heaving and uneven utterance. But Mr. Urmson 
shook his head and smiled. 

" No ; every man to what he can do best. These 
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things should be said, because once a trouble is 
reduced to words, it is reduced to its least harmful 
terms too ; and I say them, because I have a much 
readier gift of the gab than you, and don't wish to 
sit here till breakfast- time seeing you stumble where 
I can run. As to making it easy for you, you'll find 
it hard enough, I doubt, to satisfy your tenderest 
conscience before you are quit of it I can see 
nothing easy about it, for my part Well, now, old 
boy, I can imagine another thing. Tou are much 
improved in the way of taste and judgment and 
cultivation generally by your experience abroad; 
and it is fair to infer that you learned how to 
appreciate finer degrees of harmony and form than 
you could before you went away. You may have 
met with an incarnation of this loftier ideal, and 
felt drawn to it by what seemed the loftier part of 
your nature, although in opposition to commonplace 
morality. Tou may have thought that in giving it 
up you would be giving up all your better possi- 
bilities, and folding your talents in a napkin. And 
this would bring about rather a curious compli- 
cation. That ancient friend of yours, the old Adam, 
would not miss the opening to observe that if you 
really thought you ought not to accept that thousand 
pounds, here was something to console you for re- 
fusing it You would remain unmarried another 
year or so, but meanwhile you would be entitled to 
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more freedom of thought and fancy than if you 
were a husband ; and in a year or so what might 
not happen? In this case, you see, old Adam, 
though no doubt arguing for his own ends, would 
have the very truth and right to back him which 
were your own best weapons against him; and 
in my opinion you would be in a very awkward 
fix. At all events a candid observer can not 
help admiring the skill and ingenuity of old 
Adam/' 

" I seem to be made of glass/* muttered Garth, 
leaning back against the window-sill, with his hands 
in his coat-pockets, and gazing at the pale, keen, 
gentle, firm-hearted old man. 

"You might have given me credit for seeing 
through something less transparent than glass," 
rejoined the latter, who had now whittled away all 
the feathery haJf of his pen, and was beginning 
upon the quill proper. " However, the fact is that 
you gave me the key to my discoveries by saying, 
a few minutes ago, that every way seemed to be 
the wrong way. But I tell you again that I don't 
see any smooth way out of this scrape ; you have 
got to catch it heavily one way or another. All I 
can do is to put your alternatives clearly before 
you. I have got you now so that you can neither 
marry without dishonouring your art, nor forbear 
to marry without seeming to court a dishonourable 
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passion, which, nevertheless, seems to be your only 
opening to a higher life. And I don't see any 
present use in going farther, old gentleman. Only 
I hope it may comfort you a little to remember that 
I have been with you, at any rate, so far." 

" I begin to know you at last — to know I know 
you, rather." 

''And after a fellow has done what he can. 
Providence is not a bad thing as a background. 
Meanwhile we must go to bed." 

"I remember when mother died you met me 
before I knew about it, and talked quietly and 
cheerfully for half an hour until the others came 
in ; and afterward I thought how plucky you had 
been, and I was ashamed to give in. It's the same 
now. Most men are brave enough if they are so 
for themselves ; but you can help other people to 
be brave." 

Mr. Urmson stood up in his long monastic gown 
and yawned. ''Did you find Nikomis good com- 
pany V he asked. 

"She said some strange things. Is she a 
daughter of the sachem, father ? and does she 
mean to do us good or evil? She is a witch, I 
know." 

" Well, I have found her a very valuable acquaint- 
ance. She knows things I would be glad to know. 
I shall think just as highly of her whether as friend 
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or enemy. The worst thing I ever knew her to do 
was letting you share her whiskey bottle. You 
have not been quite in your right mind, old gentle- 
man." 

" It is not that," said Garth, putting his hand to 
his head. " I have been cold and hot and topsy- 
turvy ever since my nap in the woods. Maybe I'm 
in for a fever." 

His father felt the shaggy young man's pulse 
with his pale, sensitive fingers. "Now your 
tongue," said he. "Well, it's proper enough that 
your spiritual struggles should have their pro- 
jection in the body — if that will be of any com- 
fort to you. You are not in a very desirable 
condition, certainly ; and if you have a fever at all, 
you may make up your mind for a pretty severe 
one. However, you shall have nurses enough, and 
homoeopathic medicines." 

"Is nothing the matter with you, yourself?" 
demanded Garth, turning about and facing his 
father at the door. " Everybody has been saying 
lately that you were looking ill; and Nikomis 
said " 

" What ? her opinion is always worth hearing." 

" She said you wouldn't live another year," said 
Garth, intending to speak it lightly, but ending 
with ignominious solemnity. 

Mr. Urmson laughed in his quiet, inward way. 
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*" After all, I see, Nikomis is less than omniscieQi. 
I have not speculated as to the day of my departure, 
but I hope to live as long as is good for me, and to 
<lie to some good purpose. Qood-night, my good 
old reprobate V 




BOOK VII. 

DISCORD ASD HARMONY. 



CHAPTER L. 



^AD he been eBsentially a practical man, it 
is not likely that Garth would have got 
much solid encouragement out of this 
interview with hia father. Ostensibly, 
indeed, there might rather have seemed to be reason 
for greater dejection than before. Instead of making- 
light of his difficulties, or suggesting a feasible way 
out of them, Mr, Urmson had deliberately counted 
them up and set them in order, denying its full 
weight to none, and sparing not to admit the multi- 
plied menace of all combined. 

Nevertheless, and despite his increasing bodily 
discomfort, Oarth, ere he fell asleep, was in better 
spirits than for several days previous. That the 
evil of his plight had not been exteniiated was 
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implicitly complimentary to his ability for getting 
the upper hand of it. If his father had thought 
him craven, he would scarcely have been at the 
pains of frightening him ; and, on the other hand,, 
what more poignant way is there of suggesting 
heroism than to warn of heroic obstacles ? A hero 
delights to battle against odds ; and if Garth knew 
himself for less than a hero, he was yet near enough 
akin thereto to feel the inspiration of standing in & 
hero's shoes. 

To be understood, moreover, is to be twice one 'a 
self, and his father understood him but too well. Ta 
find that another mind than our own has analysed 
our position and entered into our doubts, is armour 
against danger and assurance of sanity. Hard is it 
for man to be alone in trouble. He blenches, partly 
from ignorance, and in part because in his loneliness 
he is not afraid to blench. And though God be 
forever present with every man, yet were mankind 
created for mutual sympathy, and through that 
sympathy is it that God indirectly seeks to impress- 
His love upon us. Garth was far from being an 
infidel; but he had fallen into the shadow, and 
perhaps at this stage was better helped by a. 
friendly human hand than he could have been by 
dint of abstract religious faith. There might come 
a season, however, to him as well as to others, of 
want whereto no merely human aid could minister, 
and well would it be for him in that time if he had 
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recognised the Divine inspiration of all human 
charity. 

Cuthbert Urmson heard the door of his son's 
room close, and then he sat down again in the old 
chair, leaving the study door ajar. The aspect of 
cheerful composure which he had maintained 
during the interview now began to fade out of his 
face, and in a few minutes he looked many years 
older. He leaned his head heavily on his hand, and 
his shoulders bent forward. The lower lids of his 
eyes were contracted, his lips set together, and 
occasionally he fetched a long sigh, like a man 
enduring wearisome physical pain. 

By-and-by he turned himself toward the table, 
and began, mechanically and with exaggerated 
accuracy, to put in order the papers and other 
things which lay upon it. The scattered parings of 
the quill pen he brushed slowly together in a heap 
with his fingers, and dropped them in the waste- 
paper basket. Then he closed a drawer which was 
standing open ; but the action reminded him that 
he had taken the birch rod out of it, and he looked 
across to the other side of the table for it. It was 
not there. It had fallen to the floor, then ? 
Cuthbert rose and walked round the table. But 
no ; it had disappeared entirely. Garth must have 
taken it with him as he went out. It was a good 
omen. The young man, in his usual silent and un- 
demonstrative fashion, had put himself upon his 
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honour ; and that was so far significant as to show, 
at all events, that he did not consider himself to be 
hopelessly beneath a flogging. " And the best of 
sinners," thought Cuthbert, with the faint smile 
playing about his mouth, " could hardly come into a 
healthier state of mind than that T' 

aasping his hands behind him, he stood on the 
hearth with his back to the fire, swaying his body 
with a slow motion from side to side, and forward 
And backward, after a fashion peculiar to him during 
soUtary meditation. The deep stillness of the night 
and of the sleeping house seconded the grave ab- 
straction of his thought. In glancing back over 
his life he saw himself, perhaps, as a man who had 
hoped well, if not too wisely, and had thus kept a 
modest light of happiness and serenity burning 
secure throughout a great deal of unpropitious 
weather. A fretful, selfish, impatient man would 
hardly have reached even Cuthbert's moderate age 
without stumbling or altogether falling by the way. 
But Cuthbert's roots grasped beneath the surface 
loam of existence, and drew their essential nourish- 
ment from subterranean springs. He had taken a 
wife whom few persons of his intellectual rank 
would have looked upon as a fit helpmate in the 
wearisome endeavours of earthly Ufe ; but he, being 
wise as well as intellectual, had seen her in a more 
searching light than that of the understanding, and 
found in her all he needed. In fact, he had 
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reverenced and looked up to her from first to last 
in a way which must have seemed akin to infatu- 
ation to those whose judgments of human worth 
are made solely from the standpoint of the brain. 
Cuthbert, however, constantly felt her superiority 
to himself, and this perception charmed while it 
humbled him. He used to say to himself, or ta 
Professor Grindle, who was a sort of masculine 
other self to him, that Martha was so much better 
than himself in all vital respects as to be above the 
reach of envy, which could not have been the case 
had she condescended to meet him on his own 
ground. He would admit her inferiority on one 
point only— the power, namely, of being as much 
delighted with him as he was with her; but for 
this failure there was the all-suflScient excuse thai 
he was incomparably the less delightful person of 
the two. Professor Grindle had never attempted to 
impugn his friend's position in this matter ; but the 
latter never knew that one reason at least of this 
forbearance lay in the fact that the learned, brusque, 
kindly man of classes had himself been in love with 
Martha, at the time when Cuthbert stepped between 
from foreign parts and married her. 

Martha's unexpected death had been precisely 
the deadliest thrust that her husband's philosophy 
could have met with. In a sense he had not 
survived it. A great part of him had died with 
her. She had left him at the time when he was. 
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most dependent upon her comforting companion- 
ship. While she lived he had been able to look 
upon the gradual decay of his worldly affairs 
with a composure that almost amounted to amuse- 
ment ; for he enjoyed the privilege of knowing that 
the ill luck which so beset him was not of his own 
making, and meanwhile he possessed the inex- 
haustible consolation and refreshment of a beloved 
And loving wife, whose value each fresh slight of 
fortune rendered but the more conspicuous. As 
year by year Golightley's speculative sestheticism 
ate up the family fortune, until at length there 
remained nothing except the annual produce of the 
farm and the earnings of Cuthbert's pen, he smiled 
his whimsical smile, and held himself wealthy in 
the ownership of a comfortable dressing-gown and 
slippers, and of a wife who could mend holes, darn 
and knit socks, and superintend the cooking of a 
wholesome dinner. Professor Grindle, to whose 
prudent care Cuthbert had intrusted the manage- 
ment of the fifty thousand dollars of Eve's legacy, 
had more than once counselled him, during some 
severer pinch than usual, to mortgage Urmhurst for 
at least some part of its value, since it was not to 
be supposed that Eve or any descendants of hers 
had any existence, even at the time Captain Brian's 
will was made, except in that wilful old gentleman's 
imagination. But at this Cuthbert would shake his 
head gravely, and reply that Nikomis had always 
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appeared to him a mysterious J3ersonage, and that 
until her mystery was entirely cleared up he would 
try to get along on the produce of the Urmhurst. 
farm and on the interest of the fifty thousand 
dollars — ^both of which sources of income the terms* 
of the will had left him at liberty to use. Indeed^ 
it was solely through drafts on the latter revenue- 
that Qarth had been enabled to keep at College* 
Professor Grindle would grumble out something^ 
uncomplimentary to the sagacity of the old captain^ 
and sarcastically ask Cuthbert what became of that 
part of the three thousand or so dollars of interest- 
which was not included in Garth's expenses; 
whether Cuthbert bought cigars and champagne^ 
with it, and if so, why he never offered any to his. 
guests. Mr. Urmson generally affirmed that he 
spent it for lottery tickets, or in Paris dresses for 
Mrs. Urmson. 

"Then I shall tell the Danvers," the professor 
would retort, "that youVe no head for business,, 
and that they'd better make over the agency of 
that famous patent affair to me." 

At this and similar threats Cuthbert would 
only arch his eyebrow, and the professor would be 
forced to console himself with the reflection that 
the old captain had, after all, done better than he 
had intended, since if the Eve legacy had not been 
set apart, Golightley would long ago have squan- 
dered the whole of it But neither the professor 
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nor anybody else could prevail upon Mr. Urmson 
to regard this matter in any other than a humorous 
light — so long as Mrs. Urmson was alive. 

In Garth, again, a less securely grounded faith 
than Mr. Urmson's might have seen much to be 
disturbed about. The boy's most ostensible traits 
had been ruggedness, reserve, and self-will that 
could easily become obstinacy. The finer, gentler, 
nobler qualities that lay behind would soon have 
been irrevocably choked off by any but the most 
skilful and ingenious treatment. Some persons— 
among them, as we know, the Reverend Graeme — 
had been of opinion that Mr. Urmson had grossly 
neglected his paternal duty in not imposing his own 
will and judgment upon his son, instead of leaving 
the lad (as he appeared to do) entirely to his own 
devices. But though Cuthbert never would defend 
himself from this reproach of negligence, neither 
would he pretend reformation. "I sha'n*t exactly 
introduce Garth to the devil," he said once to Pro- 
fessor Grindle, whose ideas on education more or 
less agreed with his own, " for that would be taking 
an unwarrantable liberty ; but if Gai-th insists de- 
liberately upon forming the acquaintance, it would 
be taking a liberty still more unwarrantable to lock 
the door on him. He must do — I won't say as he 
likes, but as he chooses. I don't pretend to be wiser 
than my Creator, and He saw fit to give me free- 
will. Children are new wine; they must be let 
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ferment freely, or they will never become clear, 
strong, and full-flavoured." 

" They may talk about desperate gambling," re- 
marked Grindle, rubbing his smooth bald crown and 
wrinkling his forehead; "but what gambler ever 
played such stakes as you, or with so steady a 
hand ? To be sure, the prize is worth the risk, 
and, as you say, may be unobtainable in any other 
way. But — I hope the boy*ll take to something 
soon." 

Perhaps Garth's entanglement with Madge had 
caused his father more doubt and anxiety than any 
other thing. Mr. Urmson mistrusted everything 
about Madge except her beauty and her intelligence. 
He was a man who, though rationally opposed to 
antipathies, was by nature prone to them; but 
reasoning failed to get the better of nature in this 
instance. The fact that Mrs. Urmson shared his 
unfavourable judgment no doubt tended to confirm 
it, though Cuthbert always made a point of dis- 
puting with her on the subject, and arraigning her 
for uncharitableness. Martha, who was charity 
itself (tempered with a wholesome dash of feminine 
prejudice), generally yielded a nominal assent to his 
arguments, as a wife should do ; but, unluckily for 
Cuthbert's peace of mind, he never had contrived 
to convince himself. He had to content himself 
with hoping that his insight was at fault ; or if not 
80, then that Madge being bad, might vouchsafe the 
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redeeming iniquity of breaking faith with her lover 
^t the last moment. When Garth went to Europe 
it had seemed as if Providence were about to pro- 
mote the latter alternative, and Cuthbert, then 
groping in the fresh shadow of his wife's death, had 
blessed his son's departure as a ray of light in the 
prevailing gloom. But when Garth came back, 
though it was soon manifest to his father that his 
devotion to Madge was no longer so blind and 
Ardent as before, she, on the other hand, seemed 
perversely determined on being more inviolably 
•constant than ever. In fact, it was impossible to 
doubt her sincerity. A woman who would remain 
faithful to a man for years without being married to 
him, would hardly fail to be a model of wifely faith 
when they were united. "I don't know," sighed 
Cuthbert to himself; " perhaps I was wrong, and she 
will make Garth the best wife he could have. If 
my Cotton Martha were here, she could mend my 
dull wits. The boy seems to care for no one else, 
unless that portrait sketch he showed me is a sign 
of something." 

The first months of Garth's return had passed 
uneventfully away, and matters seemed inclined to 
adjust themselves with stupid, inert impunity; there 
was to be no tension, no crisis, no catastrophe good 
or bad. There was a tameness in the prospect that 
might have dissatisfied Cuthbert some six years 
previous, but now he acquiesced in it with a corres- 
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ponding tameness and inertia. If the grim, sinister 
history of two centuries were destined to die away 
in an uneventful country idyl, with no glimpse of 
struggle and temptation, no flashing out of poetic 
justice and retribution, why should not a quiet 
elderly gentleman, whose main object in life ought 
to be to get out of it as quietly and decently as 
possible, rejoice and thank his stars thereat ? Let 
Garth^ an able but not as yet transcendent artist, 
marry his pretty and clever and worldly-wise wife, 
and gradually work his way to a respectable, if not 
foremost, place among his fellows. Let Golightley 
wisely invest and temperately spend his newly 
acquired fortune, paying his debts or not as he 
thought fit, for Urmhurst could get along with the 
nothing it had very comfortably. Let the mystery 
which had brooded beside Captain Brian's death- 
bed, and overshadowed the relation of his des- 
cendants to each other, remain unsolved for ever. 
Let Nikomis pass away unshriven, and Eve's pos- 
terity prove a dream, and Urmhurst stand firm 
upon its blood-cemented foundations. In due course 
let the legacy revert to Garth, and enable him to 
take his wife on a pleasure trip to Europe, and by 
that time, surely, Cuthbert might hope that for 
himself the long, secret, incurable physical anguish 
of life would be over, and gentle Cotton Martha 
visibly at his side once more. Let these things be. 
He had hoped much, and hope, even if it be delusive, 
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has a kind of unearthly wisdom in it, and brings a 
kind of happiness of which any realisation must 
fall short. Surely now, at his journey's end, he 
might be content without earthly realisations. 
Moreover, crippled as he was with age and disease 
and poverty, what front could he oppose to events 
of moment, even if they came ? It was better as 
it was. 

Nevertheless, as the old man stood to-night on 
the ash-strewn hearth, with his hands clasped 
behind him, and mused upon the developments of 
the last few weeks, he could not but admit that 
whether he had strength to meet it or not, the crisis 
was at hand, and wore a threatening aspect. He 
kne.w what Golightley had done, he understood 
Madge's position, he saw Garth's danger, he divined 
Selwyn's mission. He perceived likewise, what they 
could not, their respective relations one to another^ 
and knew, withal, that they knew not of his know- 
ledge nor suspected it. Yet there were certain 
points which still remained obscure to him, and 
others perhaps there were which came not near 
enough his range of vision even to be speculated 
about. However, the general winding up could not 
be far distant, when all things should be made clear. 
Cuthbert felt that he had a part to play in what 
was to come, and one rather fitted for a man in 
the prime of his years and powers than for him, 
whose flesh was weak, and whose spirit, however 
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willing, mighi well partake of the frailty of his 
bodily condition. Nevertheless, as he stood there 
solitary and unsupported, and thought of what was 
to come, the blood entered his face and showed faintly 
through his cheeks. He drew his feet together, and 
stood a little taller and more erect. He had never 
been burdened with self-esteem, and now for the 
first time did he fairly realise that he, too, might be 
of importance in the old Urmson romance. Yes, 
they could not do without him ; and with the con- 
viction came the gallant flush of courage and 
resolution which assured him that he would not be 
found wanting. 

A muffled footfall on the staircase informed him 
that old Nikomis, who always wore mocassins, in 
spite of the civilising influences of her latter years 
was coming up to bed. The hour-glass had just run 
out; he turned it, and then went forward to the 
door, where the Indian met him. 

" Garth looked feverish," said he ; " will he be 

laid up r 

" Ugh ! do him good ! He too much well ; never • 
been sick ; fever one month — two month — do him 
good. You better go to bed,'* she added, raising 
her candle and scrutinising Cuthbert's face; "you 
more account than Garth." 

" We must take care of him, though," answered 
he, with a smile. "By-the-way, Nikomis, is it 
certain that Mr. Kineo is coming here ?" 
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** So his letter say/' replied she, with an aflfeetation 
of indifforenco. 

" And Madge knows of it, I suppose — ^yes, for she 
roust have read you the letter. So he has made 
money ? Does he mean to settle here V* 

"Nikomis know nothing/' said the old woman, 
looking glum. " He stay — he go — me know nothing. 
Caw ! me poor old squaw." 

''But he is eoming baek to see you, Nikomis, not 
for any other reason. If he were poor, you might 
have suspected his motives. I'm glad he has 
prospered. He must live at Urmhurst while he is 
here — that is, if he doesn't oVyect. We'll put him 
in Eve's room, and put Mr. (iolightley in Garth's 
old place. Will that be agreeable to you ?" 

Cuthbert spoke with a smile, yet in a tone that 
seemed to invite Nikomis to declare her mind to 
him. Outwardly considered, the proposal he had 
made was rather a singular one ; for Sam Kineo, so 
far as Urmsworth had had knowledge of him, was 
not exactly the kind of person likely to l)e sought 
after in drawing-rooms. It was fair to suppose, 
however, that his experience in the world had 
rubbed smooth , his original savagery, especially 
since he had succeeded in life from a money point 
of view. But Cuthbert, thougli doubtless hoping 
that such might bo the case, would not have been 
apt to base his invitation thereon. During the 
years which had elapsed since Sam's first departure 
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from Urmsworth, Mr. XJnnson had grown to be 
more and more of opinion that the yoang man's 
interests were iatimately connected with those of 
the Urmson &mily. He had not attempted to 
conceal this opinion from Nikomis, albeit conveying 
his intimations in such a manner that if she were 
unprepared to meet them half-way, they would 
appear unintelligible. Nikomis, on her side, had 
been as discreet as only an Indian, perhaps, can be. 
Not that Indians have more intellect than white 
people; it is tolerably certain that they have not 
nearly so much, but their instinctive prejudice in 
favour of keeping their own counsel often serves 
them in as good stead. Nikomis admitted little 
and denied less; she appeared to know a great 
deal, yet could not be proved to know anything. 
Animals do things and perhaps think about doing 
them, but they are not often overheard talking 
about their doings. Indians, and Nikomis as an 
Indian, probably more nearly resemble animals in 
this respect than do their white brethren. They 
have their pow-wows, it is true; but they are 
incitements to action rather than intellectual 
deliberations. 

On the present occasion the swarthy old woman 
did not immediately reply, but gleamed at Mr. 
XJrmson out of her narrow black eye-slits as 
pungently as if she were expecting a reply from 
him. "Sam do very well," she said gruflBy, at 
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length ; " he rich — ^he buy house if he want What 
Sam do here — um T 

" Nobody knows so well as you what he wants or 
where he should go ; I must leave it entirely to you, 
Madame Nikomis. If you bring him here, he shall 
be welcome. Well, I ought to be getting sleepy. 
Good-night" 

After she had creaked on up the garret stairs, 
Cuthbert stepped across to Garth's room and looked 
in upon him. He was tossing and muttering in his 
sleep, his face hot^ his lips dry, his hair in a black 
tangle. His father turned the pillow for him, and 
smoothed out the twisted sheets and blanket In 
doing so he caught sight of a piece of fine bluish 
gauze, of silken lustre, which appeared to be tied 
about the fevered man's throat He attempted to 
take it off, but finding it impossible without risk of 
awakening the sleeper, he presently withdrew to his 
own chamber. 




CHAPTER LI. 



FOUR TEMPERS LOST. 

H HE following morning was the coldest of 
the seaBon thus far; there had been a 
great change aince yesterday. Long 
shaded folds of gray cloud lay along and 
across the heavens ; a chilling, business-like wind 
was abroad, and had already done miracles in the 
way of stripping the forest of the remnants of ita 
gaudy finery. Mrs. Tenterden, who, in considera- 
tion of her hard jolting in the hay-rigging and 
over indulgence in omelet, had felt herself entitled 
to exceptional luxury, took a late breakfast in 
bed ; and afterward, wrapping herself in a stately 
nigligi, reclined on the sofa, while Elinor paced up 
and down the room with her hands behind her, 
bending her brows at the carpet, and replying 
somewhat coldly to the elder lady's questions and 
remarks. 
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" Well," exclaimed the latter, laughing comfort- 
ably, without interruption to her speech, "all I 
have to say is, I never thought anything could 
make up for that knocking about I got yesterday ; 
but if you're really engaged to Golightley, Nellie, I 
declare you might have knocked me about for a 
week without my saying a word. Of course I knew 
it must be ; I could see well enough that you cared 
for him, in spite of all your to-do about it. Well, 
now, I suppose you'll be so taken up with each 
other I sha'n't see anything of either of you. I 
shall be quite de trop, I expect." 

"You shouldn't say that, mother," said Elinor, 
pausing in her walk to fix her strange, unequal 
eyes upon Mrs. Tenterden's good-humoured coun- 
tenance. " If I become his wife, it will certainly 
not be with any thought of getting rid of you." 

Here there was a tap at the door, and Madge 
came in, with a soft blooming face and a pretty 
white apron. She had already tliat morning served 
Mrs. Tenterden with her breakfast, and spoken sym- 
pathizingly about her indisposition, and now sh& 
was bound on a new errand of mercy. 

" If you would let me comb and brush your hair 
for you, dear Aunt Mildred, I should be so glad. 
You have such lovely hair ! and perhaps it might 
make your poor head feel a little easier. May I ?" 

Mrs. Tenterden's head felt perfectly well, but she 
was ready to believe otherwise for Madge's sake. 
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" Bless your heart, my dear, you may do just as you 
like !'* she exclaimed, pleased and flattered. ** How 
kind you all are to a poor old woman, to be sure I 
Mercy ! who can that be ? Why, Nellie, did you 

expect I declare, I believe it is Golightley, 

4sure enough ! Hark I Quick, Maggie, that cap on 
the dressing-table ; oh, and my slippers — dear me I 
where are they ? Did I leave them in your room^ 
Nellie V* 

*' You'll have to do without them now, at any 
rate," returned Elinor, a mischievous smile brighten- 
ing through the midst of her seriousness. ** Curl 
up your feet under your peignoir. There — but re- 
member you mustn't move !" 

Qolightley knocked and entered, bending at once 
beneath the weight of his news, and of the delicate 
compliment of being admitted to a lady's bed- 
chamber levee. He was grave, sympathetic, sub- 
dued, and fascinatingly at his ease. He seated him- 
self on a low cricket beside the sofa, and taking 
Mildred's hand between his own, patted and 
caressed it while he talked to the younger ladies 
and to her. 

" How delightful you all look here ! By George ! 
what a lucky fellow I am to know three such 
women all in a bunch ! I'd like to know who 
wouldn't envy me now — Garth or anybody else. 
Oh, by-the-bye, so sad about dear old Garth, isn't 
it ? You know, he was out late last night, looking 
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after a letter or something, and not finding it, and 
getting wet and worried and faUing asleep in the 
woods, and one thing and another, and now the 
poor boy*s come home with a bad fever, and 
<leliriouSj and so on and so on« and I told Cuthbert, 
Mildred, that I knew you'd like to send him up 
fiome of your medicine. There now, Margaret, dear 
child, don't you be frightened. I've told you the 
worst all at once, because I thought that was 
the best way. Don't be frightened, because he's 
going to get well again, you know, and be better 
than ever." 

"Good gracious alive!" cried kind Mrs. Tenterden, 
sitting up in genuine concern, unconscious that her 
bare white feet were visible below the hem of her 
morning-gown. " Why, the poor young man ! I 
declare, I'm so sorry for him ! He ought to have 
had aconite the first thing. What sort of a fever is 
it, Golightley ?" 

'' Is it contagious ?" demanded Madge, at the same 
moment, rousing herself from a brief trance or fit of 
abstraction caused by the ill news. 

" Well, we hardly know what it is yet ; it may 
turn out contagious or it may not. I wouldn't 
advise any of you dear people to go near, anyway ; 
it wouldn't do to have you taken down too, 
Margaret — delirium and all — no no! We must 
keep your little head straight, whatever happens. 
But as for Cuthbert and me and Nikomis, we're 
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case-hardened old veterans, and we aren't afraid of 
it. But I thought I'd better tell you, you know^ 
for fear it might leak out in some other way and 
make you anxious. 

Golightley addressed himself to the company 
generally, but Madge had an impression that he 
was talking at her and covertly watching her. 
These two had conversed with somewhat unusual 
frankness — to use an agreeable word — the day 
before, but had not prolonged their interview far 
enough to arrive at any distinct and practical basis, 
of action. Consequently they were still a little 
wary of each other, and prepared to make the best 
of whatever chance advantage. Golightley, perhaps, 
had not come out of the late encounter with quite 
his usual sense of superiority ; for Madge, while 
displaying an alarming acuteness of apprehension aa 
to his own weak places, had given him no cor- 
responding purchase against herself — none, at least, 
that he could use without more disconcerting him- 
self than her. But he was not yet ready to admit 
that no such handle was discoverable ; and Madge, 
recognizing this, was old enough to know the 
wisdom of avoiding even the appearance of evil 

" You are very kind," said she ; " but he — ^belongs 
to me. Uncle Golightley, and I must be with him, 
however it is." There was a slight tremulous 
cadence in her tone which touched the heart — her 
own, maybe, as well as others. Women often 
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beoiiile themselves better than any one can do it 
forthem. 

" No, no, Maggie dear," exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, 
getting up with energy. " What do you know 
about nursing, and what would young Mr. Garth 
say to us if we allowed you to catch the disease 
&om him ? Just let me go over there ; I know how 
to manage, and nothing can hurt me. The idea of 
nobody but that Indian creature to take care of 
him ! I declare it is perfectly dreadful T 

Here Mrs. Tenterden interrupted herself with a 
small scream, at the same time bundling back on 
the sofa. She had set her heel upon a crooked hair- 
pin, which had reminded her of her unshod and 
exposed condition, and for the moment put all her 
Good-Samaritanism out of her head. But the mis- 
hap served its purpose in inducing a less flurried 
and headlong view of what should be done. 
Golightley was presently sent back to Urmhurst 
with a homceopathic medicine chest under his arm, 
and a message to the effect that Mrs. Tenterden 
would follow so soon as the inertia of earthly con- 
ditions could be overcome. 

Madge waited until Golightley had passed by the 
windows on his way homeward, and then she 
retired to her own room, and began mechanically to 
put on her boots and otherwise array herself as for 
a walk. But before her preparations were half com- 
pleted — ^in the act of tying on her hat before the 
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looking-glass — she lapsed for the second time into a 
trance, and was so found some time afterward by 
her mother, who came with the information that 
Mrs. Tenterden was ready to set out for Urmhurst. 

** Well, what are you doing, Maggie girl, and she 
waiting, and Garth down with the typhus?" ex- 
postulated Mrs. Danver, in a complaining monotone. 
" Sitting half-dressed and staring into a looking-glass 
— it's real unthinking." 

Madge caught her mother's eye in the mirror 
without turning round, and after a moment deli- 
berately untied her hat and laid it down on the 
table. 

" What ails the child T cried Mrs. Danver, heigh- 
tening her tone. "I guess Mrs. Tenterden isn't 
going to be sitting waiting all day with her things 
on, either. Do, now, Maggie, have done and come 
along r 

Madge was accustomed to treat her mother with- 
out much ceremony when they were in private ; but 
she had never yet allowed herself to forget the 
consideration due to persons of more importance. 
Now, however, she said curtly, " I'm not going with 
Mrs. Tenterden." 

" Well, I should think you'd had more manners^ 
Maggie ; let be what Garth '11 say when he comes 
to and hears you've not been near him. Of course 
there's nobody expects you to go in his room and 
catch the contagion, child. Goodness knows there's 
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plenty to do this side of running risks ; but seem» 
to me, if he was my young man, I wouldn't risk 
strangers being round and me staying home like I 
didn't care for him : let be Garth's not the kind that 
seems over-eager for marrying, either." 

" Is Miss Golightley going over ?*' asked Madge^ 
after a pause. 

" Well, I don't see what she should be doing there, 
that I must say !" returned Mrs. Danver, tartly* 
'* Maybe she will, though, if you don't, just to bear 
Mrs. Tenterden company, if no more." 

" I sha'n't go," said the beautiful young woman^ 
finally, turning and facing her mother with a hard 
look. " I don't like his being sick in this way, and 
delirious, just as if he were some old woman. It 
isn't manly. Men such as I care about are never 
laid up in bed with fevers, having medicines given 
them, and not able to take care of themselves. I 
don't like Garth for it, and I never shall like him 
so well again, even if he gets well. Garth sick 
-with a fever ! Pah ! I wouldn't have believed it." 

These sentences were uttered in Madge's cus- 
tomary soft tone, or, if there was a metallic ring in 
them, it was very subdued. Nevertheless, the half- 
resentful contempt which they expressed was con- 
veyed likewise by a certain subtle inflection of the 
voice: there could be no question that she was 
speaking sincerely. Mrs. Danver was quelled, and 
could say not a syllable. After a short silence. 
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Madge turned back to the glass, as if to address her 
reflection therein, and added : 

*' I would rather have a fever myself than think 
that he has one. Do you suppose I'm afiraid of the 
<X)ntag]on? Tm a woman, and sickness couldn't 
degrade me, and if there's to be any sickness, I 
should have had it and not he. Think of my 
Oarth, who canoed the rapids and beat Sam Eineo, 
lying helpless, with a set of doctors and nurses 
round him ! I'd be ashamed to get well, if I were a 
man." 



''There, now, Maggie, I do think you've said 
enough/' put in Mrs. Danver, partly scared and 
partly scandalized. "I've often found you hard 
and bitter, goodness knows, but I did think you 
cared for something, anyway." 

" I do care for something ; but I don't care for 
feebleness and disease. If he were wounded half 
to death in a duel or a battle, I'd give the blood he 
lost out of ray own veins to make him strong again. 
Well, I won't go to him ; you may tell what you 
like to Mrs. Tenterden." 

" Maggie Danver, you was always an uncertain 
<5hild to do with," said Mrs. Danver, with solemnity. 
" Times when one might look for you to be cross 
and ugly, you'd come out soft and smiling as an ear 
of com ; and times again, for no cause ever I could 
see, you'd turn as uncomfortable as a hail-storm. 
And goodness knows it^s I that gets the worst of 
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it ; it's not Mr. Graeme, nor the Urmsons, nor the 
folks at the picnic and the sewing bees that hoar of 
it. What I say is, I used to think you had a bad 
aide to you, Maggie Danver, as might be the case 
with others, no more, no less. But to hear what 
you've said this day, one needn't go far to believe 
you're just bad clear way through. Ah, maybe you 
•don't pay much heed now," continued the aggrieved 
parent, in a strained quaver — for, to tell the truth, 
Madge had been quietly walking about the room 
during the greater part of this harangue, laying 
away her things and humming softly to herself, as 
though in profoundest solitude and abstraction — 
*' but the time will come, Maggie Danver " 

At this juncture Mrs. Tenterden's voice and step 
were heard in the passage, and the next moment 
her imperative knock sounded on the door. Madge's 
mother stepped aside, with a pantomime to her 
daughter, as much as to say, " How are you going 
to get out of it now ?" But Madge's spirit was 
fully up, in its own peculiar way, and there can be 
little doubt that she would, at that moment, have 
asserted herself in the face of any odds, come what 
might of it. She walked quietly to the door and 
opened it. 

'* Margaret," said Mrs. Tenterden, in a good- 
naturedly authoritative tone, ''you mustn't think 
of coming with me, dear. I'm so forgetful, I asked 
you to go without thinking, just after we'd been 

VOL. II. 37 
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talking about the contagion too! Just you stay 
quietly at home, and well send you news of him. 
Oh, I don't suppose it's anything serious — just he 
caught a cold and got a little feverish. Oh, Mrs. 
Danver, you here ! Keep her at home, and don't 
let her get all nervous and worried. Oh, I shall 
find my way ; Nellie's going out for her constitu- 
tional now, and she'll accompany me part way, so 
as I won't get lost." So spake the good lady, busily 
drawing on her gloves and shaking out her skirts : 
she much enjoyed the importance of all feminine 
affairs. " Good-bye, dear !" she added^ and stepping 
forward took Margaret's hand and kissed her on the 
cheek, the young lady submitting to the caress with 
unusual nonchalance ; but Mrs. Tenterden was too 
much preoccupied to notice it. With a nod and a 
smile to Mrs. Danver, she bustled off, and soon she 
and Elinor were on the road to Urmhurst. 

Elinor had listened to the news of Garth's illness 
with an apparent apathy which would have struck 
an observer as being distinctly uncomplimentary to 
the invalid. While the others were conversing 
about it, she had turned away to the window, and 
stood drumming absently on the pane with her 
slender finger-tips. After all had gone out, and 
Mrs. Tenterden was stepping briskly hither and 
thither, getting ready for her expedition, Elinor left 
the window and dawdled listlessly to the sofa, upon 
which she threw herself with an expression of 
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gloomy ennui. She made no reply to the elder 
lady's interjections and scraps of remark ; only upon 
the latter's asking her to run and see if Margaret 
was ready, she had replied, with a slight yawn, 
" Of course she mustn't go with you, mother. It 
would be better that I should take the fever than 
that she should." And again, more decidedly, " Of 
course she'll want to, mother ; but what difference 
does that make ? As to your missing the road, Pm 
going out myself by-and-by, and Fd as lief go in 
that direction as in any." Mrs. Tenterden was in 
the habit of yielding to Elinor's will and judgment 
in all questions pertaining to social and practical 
conduct, reserving the right to disagree with her on 
subjects moral and theoretical. Hence the worthy 
lady's countermand to Madge, and Elinor's unpre- 
meditated " constitutional." 

As they walked along, Mrs. Tenterden, as usual, 
assumed the labouring oar of talk, conning over, as 
talkative people will, all the possible and impossible 
aspects of the affair, trying back for causes and 
explanations, and prophesying all that would or 
might or could not result therefrom. At length, 
however, she became aware that her companion was 
not paying even her customary tribute of " Yes," 
" No," and " Oh," but was moving beside her abso- 
lutely silent and inattentive, fixing her eyes on the 
ground, and making thrusts at the earth with the 
point of her umbrella* 

37—2 
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" You don't seem to hear any more than if you 
were deaf, daughter," she cried, in some pique. 
" Don't you feel well ? Mercy alive !" she added, 
laughing, " I hope you haven't taken the fever by 
sympathy. There's no telling but it may have 
been in the air last evening, and then every blessed 
one of us might get it." 

** There would be some fun in having a malignant 
ca«e of typhoid," remarked Elinor, with one of her 
odd one-sided smiles ; " you*d feel you had a right 
to ask all your best friends to let you alone. I 
believe 111 take it." 

" No, Elinor ; I don't think it's right to say such 
things; it's like tempting Providence," said Mrs. 
Tenterden, with religious gravity. 

" Providence tempts us," returned the girl, with a 
slight laugh. " It goes by contraries. Either Garth 
Urmson or I might have had the fever, and because 
it would have suited me, he had it. I haven't even 
an excuse for catching it from him, as Madge would 
have." 

"It seems a very strange time for you to be 
talking this way, daughter, just when you ought 
to be most contented — with your fate settled in life, 
and everything." 

" What a funny thing fate is !" remarked Elinor, 
who seemed to be in a moralising mood this morn- 
ing. " People can have only one fate in their lives, 
and yet they can't have that the way they'd like it 
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I wonder if they are sorry afterward ? Because, 
after all, they might do as they please if they only 
would. Imagine having used up all your life in 
doing what you are told is your duty, and then 
finding, after all, that you had only wasted and 
spoiled yourself and been made a fool of! Then — 
I should feel that Providence was evil. You 
needn't be shocked, mother; I could say a great 
deal worse things if I chose ; I do very often to 
myself. Unluckily it makes no difference what I 
think or say. I feel sometimes that if I were to 
have two lives, I should be unspeakably wicked 
in the second one, out of revenge ; oh, more wicked 

than 1 never could be wicked enough." 

" I declare, I think you're quite wicked enough 
as it is, Nellie," exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, thoroughly 
angered by this uncalled-for wantonness of impiety. 
" I beg you won't speak to me again ; I've a right 
to my ears, I suppose, and I won't listen to it. I 
don't see who has less right to find fault with the 
way they've been treated than you have. What 
have you ever known of any hardships, I should 
like to know ? and everything has always been just 
as you wanted it. You're a spoiled child — that's 
what you are. I'm sure John and I did everything ; 
I'm sure I never asked or expected any return — I 
wouldn't demean myself to take the least thing. 
You can never say that against me. I declare, I 
think it's very unfeeling and ungrateful of you. 
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Nellie, to do — the — way you — do ! And just whea 
you've got Qolightley to marry you, so as — ^you — 
can do without me." Here Mrs. Tenterden began 
to sob resentfully and forlornly. She belonged to 
a class of persons who must ever be the despair of 
logicians. 

Elinor stabbed a tuft of grass with her umbrella, 
and halted. " The house is right round this bend," 
she said, with her coldest tone and glance. '' I had 
better not go any farther. I suppose your brother 
will come back with you. Good-bye." Mrs. Ten- 
terden stared a few seconds at the stern, pure young 
face with a cross-eyed glance that characterised 
her when embarrassed or offended. Then she 
wheeled about, and walked off with short steps, her 
head thrown up and slanted toward the right — 
likewise signs expressive of indignation. Elinor 
also turned, and set forth in the opposite direction ; 
but before she had gone a dozen yards she stopped 
again, and hastening back, overtook Mrs. Tenterden. 

" Mother, will you forgive me ? I suppose I think 
I have hardships, and that is as bad as really having 
them, or worse. But don't say I was taking advan- 
tage of my — of your brother, to be ungrateful. 
Mother — oh, not ungrateful, am I ?" The girl's face, 
always so susceptible of delicate shades of expression, 
was touched for a moment with an angelic light. 
Her mouth trembled, trying to smile and longing to 
weep. Her eyes grew large and tense, till tears 
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entered them. Her hands unconsciously reached 
forward as if she would have fallen on the other's 
neck, to cry and kiss and be forgiven. But who 
are so implacable as those who cannot tell how 
they have been injured? Mrs. Tenterden*s wrath 
had not had time to subside. With an air of in- 
jsulted resignation she held up her cheek for Elinor's 
penitential salute. Elinor shrank back as from an 
invisible buffet, looking aged and hardened in a 
breath. " Well, never mind," she said lightly ; " no 
doubt T shall be properly punished at last." So 
they parted, being none the better for this attempted 
reconciliation. Mrs. Tenterden proceeded to Urm- 
iurst, supported by a lively sense of the disparity 
between her deserts and her allowances ; and Elinor 
walked like one in the wilderness, alone and without 
hope of companionship. 




CHAPTER LII. 



OPINION AKD PREJUDICE. 



ARTH'S fever seemed to fasten its grip 
upon the brwn; he lay mutteriog un- 
intelligibly and tossing about ; his eyea 
generally closed, bis lipa dark and cracked, 
he knew no one, hut he was particularly sensitive 
to sound and to the tones of various voices. His 
delirium sometimes became violent, and theu only 
his father might come near him. From his boyhood 
up Garth had reverenced his father almost mor& 
than he bad loved him ; and now, in the confusion 
of his reason, be would still listen and yield when 
the old man spoke. He commonly endured the 
jninistrations of Nikomis inditferently well ; but 
Mrs. Tenterden, in spite of her truly kind and 
warm-hearted intentions, bad an unfavourable effect 
upon his nervous system, apparent whenever she 
entered the room. Her talk — or rather her whisper. 
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but it amounted to nearly the same thing — ^her 
would-be cautious manner of moving about, the 
very sphere of her presence, seemed to discomfort 
him : at least so thought eveiybody except good 
Mrs. Tenterden herself, who could never be brought 
to suspect it. Outside of the sick-room, indeed, she 
was a useful assistant, but the ever-instant problem 
was how to keep her outside. Cuthbert, who was- 
constitutionally prone to become genial under the- 
pressure of active misfortunes, was in the mood to* 
derive a good deal of secret enjoyment from the 
planning and carrying out of the numberless subtle 
schemes whereby his fair fellow-nurse was beguiled 
into keeping her distance, and blinded to the fact 
of her beguilement. 

As to poor Golightley, there was no opportunity 
for smoothing over matters with him. It may b& 
recollected that Garth, in his first interview with 
his uncle by the lake-side, had conceived what 
is called an instinctive prejudice against him, owing 
to some unprepossessing quality or other in the 
inflection of his voice. This prejudice, so long as- 
the young man's impulses remained subject to will 
and reason, had been kept in abeyance ; but it now 
asserted itself with distorted emphasis. When hi» 
benevolent relative, therefore, duly fortified by 
fumigation, stepped soothingly up to the bedside, 
and laying a gloved hand on the sick man's shoulder, 
exclaimed, " Why, Garth, my dear boy, what is thfr 
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•meaning of this ? Come^ you must get well at once 
— I can't allow you to be breaking all the young 
ladies' hearts by any such devices" — the unbridled 
<jrarth howled like a wild beast, and raised himself 
up in bed with such a formidable aspect as plainly 
declared his enmity. Golightley took this ugly 
reception very good-humouredly ; and though, of 
•course, he made no further attempt to heal the dis- 
temper by personal magnetism, he grudged no pains 
to be serviceable and considerate at second-hand. 

When fever gets hold of a strong and hitherto 
healthy man, it seldom minces matters with him, 
but puts forth its full strength and virulence. 
Garth, who since the measles had never known 
43ickness, seemed bound to make up for lost time 
now. He plunged into the disease as if he loved it 
•and could not get enough of it ; it was hard to say 
whether he possessed it or it him, but it was a 
perilous intimacy either way. The homoeopathic 
medicines, though possibly keeping matters some- 
what within bounds, did not immediately check or 
•even visibly alleviate the complaint. Mrs. Ten- 
terden, who had seen yellow fever at Charlestown, 
-and consequently thought her opinion upon sickness 
in general to be entitled to the first consideration, 
began after a day or two to lift her eyebrows and 
•depress her mouth, and affirm, with a shake of the 
head, that Garth was a very sick man. Golightley 
liem'd and ha'd at this information, stroked his face 
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and scrutinised his boots dejectedly, and walking to 
the window, stood puffing cigarette smoke against 
the panes. Nikomis received it with wrinkled and 
4bwarthy impassiveness : had she been chiselled out 
of the bricks of the chimney comer in which she 
abode, she could not have displayed completer 
apathy ; nevertheless she always took care to have 
the invalid's food and drink ready and good, and 
4she further vouchsafed one or two dishes of pure 
Indian parentage — mysterious concoctions of certain 
herbs — which seemed to suit him better than any 
other part of his diet 

When Garth's illness became known to the 
general public of Urmsworth, and it was under- 
stood to be something really serious, everybody 
-constituted themselves his biographer, giving one 
another abstracts of his career from infancy up 
to the present time; throwing especial light 
{gratuitously provided by the brilliance of their 
imaginations) upon the more obscure and question- 
able episodes; weighing his good qualities against 
his bad, and generally shaking their heads over the 
result ; forecasting sagely what might have been his 
future, and pointing out, with a cadence of warning 
melancholy in their tones, the causes leading up to 
his present overthrow and approaching dissolution. 
So the old Urmson fetmily was doomed to die out ? 
Well, like as not it had run on about long enough. 
1^0 call to suppose it would have grown better than 
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it had been; and speaking honestly, the Urmsons- 
were never a growing, progressive lot; had not gone 
ahead with the times, but stuck in the same place^ 
pretty near, that they were in two hundred years- 
back. They weren't the kind to do their neighbours 
much good, and worse than that, they wouldn't lei 
their neighbours improve them. Aristocracy wa» 
not recognised in the American Constitution, but 
somehow the Urmsons had always acted like they 
were an inch or two bigger than anybody else.. 
Golightley Urmson — well, there was some excuse 
for him, and he might do something yet ; but the 
rest had about as well go. XJrmhurst was a first- 
rate site for an hotel, and an hotel was what the- 
village wanted ; Garth would likely be buried this 
winter; the old man would hardly stop abpve- 
ground many months after him ; some enterprising 
chap might purchase the estate, put in a few 
additions and alterations to the old shanty, paint 
it white, and cut down the big trees round about,, 
and who knows but what — well, say, a year from 
next spring — there might be as spruce an hotel 
standing there as could be found in the State ? Say 
a year from next spring at the outside. 

The Rev. Mr. Graeme, upon first learning the- 
news, set out for XJrmhurst with the intention of 
bringing to bear upon the invalid his three hundred 
pounds avoirdupois of religious cheer and consola- 
tion. But the road was longer than it had been in* 
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the good pastor's younger years, and by the time ho 
had reached his destination he had quite forgotten 
the occasion of his coming. It was therefore with 
renewed concern that he heard of his grandson's 
indisposition ; but having in the course of his walk 
travelled backward into time some twenty years or 
so, he bethought himself to remark that, after aU, 
<jarth was barely five yeara old yet, and could only 
be sufiering from some one of the complaints in- 
•cident to childhood. " Where's Martha ?" he added, 
looking around. " Ay, you are here, Mrs. Tenter- 
den ; and very hearty you are looking, ma'am ; but 
the child ought to have its own mother — nothing 
like its own mother. Eh, Cuthbert ? ha ! ha !" 
Then, after a silence of a few moments, he looked 
^gain at Mr. Urmson, and said, "Ay, boy, she's 
jdead, poor girl! It was I read the service over 
her ; and Garth, to be sure, is a man now ; so he's 
done with that fever you were telling of — done long 
-ago. Well, well, it seemed but just now I was 
starting up from the village to comfort ye all about 
him. I forget things here and there, ma'am, some- 
times, I believe. I came to tell you, Cuthbert lad, 
I'd preach again on Sunday. I'll preach from the 
blessed Lord's healing the sick; and we'll have 
prayer for Garth, and for ye all, that ye may be 
comforted concerning him. Come and hear me, lad, 
and you'll feel all the better for it. God bless you 
And prosper you ! You've been a good husband. 
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Cuthbert, and you'll be a happy father. God bless 
ye aU !" 

So the benignant old giant went back to the 
Tillage. His heart was as true and sound as ever, 
but the strings of the mind had grown slack and 
out of accord, so that it was no longer possible ta 
get coherent music from them. Whether the 
minister ever wrote out or composed his proposed 
sermon must remain a matter of doubt: at all 
events, he duly appeared in the pulpit (where he 
had rarely officiated of late), and gave out the text 
as he had announced it a few days before to the circle 
at Urm hurst. But when he began to preach, the 
congregation rubbed their foreheads, and consulted 
the text over again. The sermon was logical, con- 
nected, and able beyond all expectation ; but it had 
nothing whatever to do with the subject specified. 
The preacher's delivery was more forcible and like 
old times than had been the case for years — on that 
point everybody agreed : but not a word did he let 
fall about healing the sick from beginning to end- 
Probably the solution of the mystery would never 
have been discovered to this day, had not Madge 
Danver been in church ; she had always been noted 
for her good memory, and by the time the discourse 
was half over she had seen through the whole 
matter. 

" It was one he preached about ten years ago/' 
she said to Elinor, as they walked home together. 
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** I remember it very well, because it was the only 
time Garth was ever at church. I suppose the poor 
old man, in thinking of Garth and of preaching at 
the same time, got possessed somehow with his old 
sermon, and imagined the world had gone back to- 
that same memorable Sunday/' 

" It was a good sermon," said Elinor. 

" I remember, when he preached it before, people 
said it was the best he had done ; but it wasn't very 
appropriate for this occasion, was it ? It was meant^ 
you know, to give advice and encouragement to- 
some one just beginning life, as it were ; and Garth, 
perhaps, is very near the end of his life now." 

Elinor turned and looked full at her companion, 
who had uttered this sentence in the same soft even 
tone in which she had been speaking all along. Was 
Madge a miracle of resignation ? or was it possible 
that she was indifferent ? As the question presented 
itself to her, Elinor suddenly blushed. Could 
Garth be dying, and this girl not care — this lovely,, 
sweet-tempered, naive, charming creature, who had 
seemed to love him so devotedly — could she actually 
not care ? It was not to be believed. Yet, with a 
renewed shock of misgiving, Elinor recollected her 
first secret surprise when Mrs. Tenterden had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Madge not to run the risk of 
visiting Urmhurst. It was true that Elinor herself 
had argued against it, and had hitherto not per- 
mitted herself to harbour a suspicion against 
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Madge's true-heartedness. But now, venturing for 
-a moment to imagine herself in Madge's place, she 
<30uld not help thinking that nothing short of 
physical force would have availed to restrain her 
from tending the bedside of a man she loved. It 
might be unreasonable, rash, selfish — ^anything ; but 
she felt that she would have gone, and trusted to 
love to take care of her. Had Madge felt thus, and 
yet let herself be held back, yielding, too, with so 
little apparent difficulty, and now alluding to a 
possible fatal end with so strangely quiet a 
-demeanour ? Why, that was not to be beKeved 
either ! 

Elinor was almost severely straightforward, and 
she was at first on the brink of directly asking 
Madge in so many words to resolve her doubt. But 
a second thought made her pause and change her 
intention. For more reasons than one she could not 
speak with her companion on this subject, and she 
blushed again as she admitted it. But the episode 
produced a deep effect upon her, one that would not 
easily wear away. From this time forth she watched 
Madge with a singular kind of impersonal jealousy, 
and her own situation became fraught, to her mind, 
with many fresh difficulties. 




CHAPTER LIII. 

A VOLUNTEER, 

JjHE third week of Garth's illness was 
marked by great prostration, only occa- 
sionally varied by delirium. Whereas in 
the first week it had been necessary to 
lower the pretematnral unrest of the patient, it was 
now requisite to prop him up with every kind of 
stimulant. Nikomis stolidly but actively asserted 
her feith in the virtue of pure brandy, and ad- 
ministered it with a freedom which somewhat awed 
equeamish Mrs. Tenterden. But, in the teeth of all 
remedies, Garth continued to sink, the mischief ap- 
pearing to concentrate more and more in the brain. 
A secret dread began to grow in Cuthbert'a mind 
lest, even should Garth fight his way back to health, 
his reason would be lost in the struggle, and he 
began to pray that his son might rather die. After 
so stem a prayer, the faded old gentleman, lying 
VOL. IL 38 
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wi'apped in his dressing-gown on a sofa near the 
sick-room, would sometimes indulge in one of his 
subtle, unaccountable smiles. Was he amused at 
this ignoble end of the haughty Urmson family ? or 
could he, defeated and thrust down to the lowest 
pit of fortune, yet so far sympathise with inscrutable 
destiny as to reflect her ironic grimace ? 

Long, blank silences ebbed themselves away, 
Cuthbert sitting or lying motionless, but for the 
most part unsleeping ; for a physical not less than a 
mental anguish dwelt in his breast, and left him 
small leisure for repose. The only nurses besides 
himself were Nikomis and Mrs. Tenterden. The 
village doctor, who had tended the case up to the 
last week, had then had the misfortune to be 
thrown from his horse and break his leg, and he 
had been confined to his room ever since. Cuthbert 
thereupon had determined upon sending for Pro- 
fessor Grindle, and Golightley had volunteered to 
go to Bowdoin College to fetch him ; but they had 
not yet been heard from. It was a critical and 
anxious time. Garth, as he lay muttering on his 
bed, was an unprepossessing thing to look at. His 
bony forehead and shaggy brows, his great cheek- 
bones and gaunt jaws stood forth almost fleshless ; 
his sunken eyes were like dull embers at the bottom 
of caverns ; his swarthy hair rose erect about his 
head, a black jungle of inextricable tangles ; his 
hollow cheeks were rough and savage with a three 
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weeks' growth of beard. Through all his prostration, 
however, he was singularly alive to certain seem- 
ingly immaterial things, such as the influence of cer- 
tain spheres, and harmonious or discordant sounds. 
No one but Cuthbert could approach him with impu- 
nity, though, except when he was irritated, or, more 
rarely, soothed, he appeared unconscious of every- 
thing around him. By-and-by even his father felt 
that his power over him was on the wane. Garth 
disregarded his voice, and resented his touch. Good 
Mrs. Tenterden, who, helpful though she had been 
throughout, could not forego her prerogative of dis- 
cussing painful matters with the wrong persons, 
once let fall to Mr. Urmson something about 
keepers and asylums, thereby occasioning him a 
momentary awful sinking of the soul. Anon sum- 
moning his strength from some hidden source (there 
was no sign of any in his meagre bowed figure), he 
made shift to answer with a sober cheerfulness of 
tone that must have cost him dear. But again that 
night, after Mrs. Tenterden had returned home, he 
relapsed to an inward agony, and, for the first time 
in his life. Amen stuck in his throat. Toward morn- 
ing he prayed that if there were anything in the 
world which might save his son, it should be made 
manifest at once ; if not, might the worst declare 
itself without delay ! With this petition on his 
lips, he stood with folded arms by the bedside of 
the gaunt invalid, and gazed yearningly upon him. 

38—2 
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** Garth, dear old curmudgeon, what a good-for- 
nothing father I must seem to you ! It's hard I 
cannot help you now." 

A bird, the latest lingering of the southward- 
departing tribe, alit for a moment on the bare bough 
of a tree by the window to warble a golden bar of 
farewell melody. It seemed to reach Garth's ears. 
He paiily turned his head toward the window, and 
moved his hand ; the haggard harshness of his face 
softened somewhat. " If I could cage that bird, ita 
song might help him," went through Cuthbert's 
mind. But the next instant the bird flew off, and 
soon was miles away, sailing southward over the 
frost-nipped valley, and aiming onward toward 
Wabeno and far beyond. It was like the flight of a 
last hope. Cuthbert turned round, pressing his 
hand on his breast, and uttering a low sigh of pain. 
Nikomis was standing in the doorway, looking 
like a grotesque heathen idol carved out of ma- 
hogany. 

" Cuthbert, you come go to bed," she said gruffly. 
" You die too soon enough anyway. Garth all right; 
he better soon ; me take care. Come !" 

" I suppose I ought to outlive him, for decency's 
sake, being his head nurse," answered Cuthbert, 
with a nervous twitching of the corners of his 
mouth. " And I believe I'm in for a bad hour or so, 
sure enough. If I shouldn't be better by ten o'clock 
this morning, you must look out for Mrs. Tenterden 
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with the new medicine. She expected to be up 
from the village by that time. And be sure you 
understand the directions she will give you. How- 
ever, I shall have to be up, anyway, for no one but 
I can follow out the directions even when they are 
known. So call me when she comes, Nikomis." 

But it so happened that Mrs. Tenterden did not 
arrive at the expected hour. On reaching the 
Danvers' cottage the night previous, she had gone 
to bed complaining of indisposition, and declaring 
that she believed she had caught the fever at last, 
and only wondered she had not done so long before. 
Elinor, after some examination, was pretty well 
satisfied that the matter was not quite so serious as 
the elder lady supposed, and the sequel justified her 
diagnosis. Nevertheless, Mrs. Tenterden contrived 
to pass a tolerably bad night, and by morning it was 
a settled thing that she must keep her bed during 
the day. 

" If anybody could take my place !" complained 
she. "But that's the worst of it. Poor Mr. 
Urmson's as sick as can be himself, but he and I 
together might manage; but he can do nothing 
alone. There's Golightley gone over to Brunswick 
to see that Professor Grindle ; but he'd be no good, 
anyway. It's no use, the poor young man must die, 
and that's all about it. I declare, Nellie, I shouldn't 
be surprised if I died myself. You've no idea how 
fiick I am 1" 
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The breach between these two had till now re- 
mained unhealed ; but the presence of disease and 
worry seemed to influence the kind old lady to 
forgive and forget, and Elinor was disposed to meet 
the hand of reconciliation half way. She had never 
felt so alone as during these latter days — not even 
when her father and mother lay dying in Charleston, 
and she knew not where to find a home beyond 
their grave. It is not reverent nor necessary to 
inquire too closely what thoughts and impulses, 
what resolves and fears, had visited her in the 
cheerless period of her late solitude. Their only 
outward effect upon Elinor was to render her im- 
usually gentle and forbearing, as one might be who 
liad secretly determined on making a long journey, 
and wished to leave tender recollections in the 
hearts of those she left behind. 

" Couldn't you at least send some one to the house 
with the medicines, mother T she asked. " Would 
not Mrs. Danver — or ought not Madge to go ? If 
he were to die for want of some help that Madge 
might have given him, what would become of her ? 
I think we have no right to prevent her from 
having a free choice about it, one way or the other. 
Shall I tell her V 

" Seems like it would look rather hard to have 
him just dying up there, and she knowing nothing 
about it," groaned Mrs. Tenterden. " She can't da 
anything, though, and it would be just tempting 
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Providence to go into that house with the contagion. 
I know that to my cost. And it's more apt a great 
deal to catch young people than old ones. Besides, 
it was I prevented Madge from going when she 
wanted to at first, and there's really no more reason 
for it now. Poor young man ! I wish he was in 
better hands. Of course Mr. XJrmson is very kind 
and careful, but he really doesn't seem to care much 
about him ; I'm sure he smiles and makes jokes like 
he expected him to be well to-morrow. And the 
poor young man has got something twisted round 
his neck. Nikomis says he's had it there ever since 
the first morning; anyway, it's twisted so tight 
that I wouldn't be surprised to hear he'd strangled 
himself with it at any time." 

"Why isn'tit taken off r 

" Yes, you don't know, my dear. It would be 
as much as anybody's life was worth to take it off. 
Of course it can't be untied, and if you were to use 
a pair of scissors or a knife, it would be the death of 
one or both of you. I tell you he's as jealous of it 
as if it were some great treasure. I thought," added 
Mrs. Tenterden, chuckling faintly, in spite of her 
general misery, " maybe it was something of Madge's 
she'd given him, and he remembered was hers all 
through his delirium, poor boy." 

" What was it ? — a handkerchief, or a scarf •" 

" Mercy, child, I don't know," said Mrs. Tenterden, 
rolling over on the piUow. " I didn't see distinctly. 
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It looked grey and silky. Maybe it was a scarf, or 
an old veil, or something. Bat you mark my words 
if he don't strangle himself if it isn't taken away 
from him." 

Elinor felt her heart beating and her hands grow- 
ing cold. She walked to the window and looked 
out, trying to quiet herself Bat she could not be 
quiet. She walked back to the bedside. Mrs. 
Tenterden, with her back turned, seemed to have 
fallen into a doze. After a moment's hesitation 
Elinor went softly out of the room, and, running 
downstairs, entered the kitchen. 

" Mother won't be able to go up to the house to- 
day, Mrs. Danver," she said. " There is some 
medicine which should be taken there immediately. 
Will Madge go with it ?" 

" Well, Miss Golightley, I suppose likely the 
child would take it, and gladly," Mrs. Danver re- 
plied, speaking with hesitation, however, and avoid- 
ing Elinor's eyes. " To be sure, it has seemed as 
though folks was working to keep 'em apart, and 
those who hadn't so much call was taking her place. 
It's not for me to speak, and Garth he's near to me 
as my own son, goodness knows, though I do think 
he might have been a little more spry, and not have 
kept ray poor girl waiting while he was painting 
his pictures and living in Europe, and not making 
much out of the business, either, if one might say 
so." 
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'* She won't go, then T 

" Really, well, I don't see any call to be so sudden. 
Miss Golightley," said Mrs. Danver, panting. " I'm 
sure there's a good long time gone by, and nobody 
thought of asking her whether she'd go or not. Not 
but the child would go, and gladly, if it hadn't 
seemed like folks was keeping her away. But now 
I think of it, miss, I don't know where Maggie is 
just at the present. She went out about an hour 
since without dropping a syllable, and when she'll 
be back is more than I can say. Likely she's run 
up to the house without waiting for an asking. I 
couldn't say." 

" And you yourself could not leave the house, I 
suppose V 

"Well, really, miss, you come so sudden. I'm 
sure I'd go, and gladly, and have gone any time the 
last three weeks, but Airs. Tenterden seemed to 
think it belonged to her, being a relation, I presume, 
and it wasn't for me to speak. But I'm such an 
invalid, and my hip come on so badly these last cold 
days. Though if Mr. Stacy could lend his waggon, 
perhaps I might. I'm sure I care for Garth dearly 
as my own son, though it seemed hard of him to 
keep Maggie waiting so long." 

" Don't you think it would be better for me to 
find some one to take up the medicine, without 
need of your troubling yourself about Mr. Stacy's 
waggon ?* suggested Elinor, involuntarily putting 
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her hand over her heart. " No doubt one of the 
village boys would be glad to run up with it. You 
might be within call of Mrs. Tenterden, if she were 
to need anything while I'm away. Will that do V 
Mrs. Danver seemed to think there were no in- 
surmountable objections, and Elinor returned up« 
stairs, trembling, but glad in a subdued, exalted 
way. She hastily put on her hat and warm winter 
jacket, scarlet, with lining of soft grey fur, and then 
noiselessly re-entered Mrs. Tenterden's chamber. 
The packet of medicine was lying on the table, and 
she put it in her pocket. She stepped up to the 
bed, and, bending over the sleeping woman, lightly 
kissed her on the cheek. She started down the 
stairs, but before reaching the landing, she returned 
in obedience to a sudden impulse, and going to her 
violin case, took out her instrument and bow, and 
slipping them underneath her jacket, finally left the 
house. 




CHAPTER LIV. 



A SOPHIST. 

3ITHOUT wasting any time in makiog 
inquiries after errand-boys, she struck 
off from the village, and took her way 
swiftly toward Urmhurst. She walked 
with her eyes on the ground, wholly preoccupied, 
but there was a freedom and good-will in her 
motion which showed that she was going whither 
her deepest inclination led her. And now that the 
Bubicon of her purpose was safely overpassed, and 
there were no more obstacles or hesitations in her 
way, her heart moved at ease, her fingers were 
warm, her breathing quiet, and her cheeks slightly 
tinged with pink. A man in her place would have 
been grave and stem, or astir with nervous anxiety , 
but Elinor was sweetly conscious of au inward 
lightness and satisfaction, contrasting with the 
gloom of the past weeks as a summer day with a 
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winter night. An older woman, or one who tasted 
the sweet and bitter flavours of life with less intense 
an appreciation, might have lent an ear to the 
demurs of conscience, questioning her right to put 
health and life in jeopardy by interference in 
matters which concerned other persons (from the 
social point of view at least) more nearly than 
herself. But it must be confessed that Elinor made 
little account of conscience when conscience came 
in collision with emotion. She trusted her intuitions, 
being unable to believe that what they seemed to 
justify could be other than right; and a yoimg 
woman's intuitions are simply the voice of her 
heart. Elinor's heart would doubtless never suffer 
her to do anything unwomanly or base, however far 
it might occasionally lead her from the path of 
orthodox morality; but her example is none the 
less indefensible, until all young women shall have 
hearts as pure and upright as hers, and a great deal 
calmer and wiser. 

At the time when the events of which this history 
treats took place, the disease called typhoid fever was 
popularly believed to be contagious. Probably not 
a few country doctors, a quarter of a century ago, 
were more or less partakers of the current delusion, 
and it is not to be wondered at if unprofessional 
persons believed in it. As for Elinor, she never 
entertained a doubt upon the subject; indeed, her 
persuasion as to this point had not a little to do 
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with the strangely gladsome sense of exaltation 
and relief wherewith she had embarked on her 
present enterprise. It is not enough to say that 
she fancied she was about to imperil her life; it 
must be added that she faced the supposed danger 
rather as courting than braving it. During her 
dark hours we may imagine her to have thought, 
on some girlish insufficient ground or other, that 
life was not so desirable a thing as it was generally 
credited with being. When such a notion had once 
gained possession of her, she would not be long 
without an occasion for humouring it. Some array 
of circumstances would be sure to arise — romantic, 
pathetic, peculiar — fatally enticing her to take her 
fate in her own hands, and seeming to justify her in 
the deed. To welcome death, when it lies in the 
path of love, of despair, or of womanly self-devotion, 
is not the infirmity of ignoble minds ; the subtle 
selfishness and irreverence which underlie it escape 
the eye of the person most concerned, though they 
be revealed to the disinterested critic. And Provi- 
dence, being perhaps as wise and just as most of us, 
may sometimes take such wanderers under its 
especial protection, and either forgive their error or 
gently prevent their attainment of the end at which 
they so crudely aimed. 

It was scarcely ten o'clock when Elinor set her 
slim foot upon the threshold stone of XJrmhurst and 
knocked at the great green door. Upon twice re- 
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peating the summons and obtaining no response 
from within, she turned the latch and stepped into 
the broad dark hall. The kitchen door was ajar, 
and peeping through, she saw a fire burning in the 
fireplace, and for a moment fancied she heard a 
step in the passage-way at the farther extremity of 
the great room ; but after listening a while in vain 
for any repetition of the sound, or for any other 
signs of a human being, she went upstairs without 
further ceremony. It was not until she had reached 
the upper floor that she met Nikomis, coming out 
of Cuthbert's chamber. 

The old Indian's face was as inscrutable as usual, 
but she stopped short on seeing Elinor, and uttered 
a grunt of inquiry. She had evidently expected to 
meet some one else, and waited for an explanation. 
Elinor, who had never felt so serenely uplifted in 
spirit as now, or so instinct with all the tender 
potency of womanhood, spoke briefly of Mrs. 
Tenterden's indisposition and of her own purpose 
to take that lady's place for the time being. " Is 
Mr. XJrmson with his son ?" she added. " I should 
like to see him first." 

Nikomis fixed her small black eyes upon the girl, 
as if to find out what sort of stuff she was made of; 
and Elinor met her glance with an inspiration of 
curiosity on her own part. These two women, 
though they had often before been in each other's 
company, had never till now happened to think of 
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taking each other's measure. But at a moment 
like this some such mutual inspection was natural 
and inevitable. Are you like me, or different from 
me ? Have you good for my good, or evil for my 
evil ? These are the unspoken questions which eye 
asks of eye. Persons of the same race and general 
condition may read the answers with comparatively 
little difficulty; but when the new comes in con- 
tact with the old, the invader with the aborigine, 
civilisation with savagery, then does the inquiry 
l)ecome complicated. 

The Indian might, indeed, perceive at the first 
glance that Elinor was of a refined and straight- 
forward nature ; but she would wish to probe her 
more deeply than this before admitting her to favour 
and confidence. Elinor, however, had in Nikomis a 
problem that might have posed anybody. 

" Cuthbert very bad," said the old witch, in 
answer to Elinor's inquiry. " You can see him 'f 
you like — in there." She motioned with her head 
toward the chamber. 

Elinor passed before her and went in. A slender, 
grey-haired figure in a brown dressing-gown was 
lying on the bed, with one hand over its breast, its 
eyes closed, and its face entirely colourless. Elinor 
went close up to it, but could perceive no motion or 
sign of life. There was a peculiar faint odour in 
the room, which the young lady instinctively dis- 
liked to breathe. After a few moments a tingling. 
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numbing sensation seemed to creep through her 
body from head to foot, and she felt, with a flutter- 
ing of the heart, that the form which she looked 
upon would not respond were she to touch or speak 
to it. She stilled her own breathing in order to sea 
whether the body breathed ; but it lay awfully still. 
She now became aware that Nikomis was standing 
just behind her, and with a shock the thought 
entered her mind that perhaps this grim, inscrutable 
old savage had dealt foully with the lives committed 
to her charge. She recollected hearing certain 
things from time to time about Nikomis, which 
hitherto she had disregarded or taken in jest, but 
which now sharpened her suspicions. It seemed 
more than probable that Nikomis had had motives, 
to crime, and had waited so many years only for fit 
opportunity : and what opportunity could have been 
more fitting than this ? The horror of the situation 
so wrought upon Elinor as to lift her above the 
region of selfish fear. She did not think of herself 
at all, save as a voice and instrument of retribution. 
She looked round upon Nikomis, who stood dark 
and portentous at the foot of the bed, and at the 
same time grasped with one hand the sleeve of the 
prostrate figure's garment, as though at once pro- 
tecting and seeking protection from the dead. 

" Have you done this V she asked. 

The Indian's eyes glittered, and she threw up 
one arm above her head : there was in the gesture 
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a revelation of savage and untamed power. The 
wild, lawless strain usually concealed beneath her 
stoical exterior, seemed now on the verge of break- 
ing forth. The furrows about her mouth and 
forehead and the harsh, stem features bore witness 
to the cruel and inhuman deeds told of her race. 

"What you do here?* she demanded, in an 
imperious, guttural voice. "Nikomis belong here. 
Garth, Cuthbert, Urmburst — all mine." 

** They are not yours. They are mine — for I love 
them !" Elinor exclaimed, her slender figure seeming 
for the moment to dilate and heighten. She wore 
an expression impressive to see on the face of a girl. 
Suddenly she came forward and stood so close to 
the Indian as almost to touch her. The latter s 
eyes blinked under so near and passionate a scrutiny. 
Some time passed — it might have been half a minute 
— before Elinor spoke, in a new tone, from which 
the unnatural huskiness had vanished. " You were 
not so wicked — you have not done it," she said. 

Nikomis made no reply. 

But Elinor returned to Cuthbert, and bending 
over him, laid her delicate cheek beside his. It was 
not so warm as her own, but it was not cold ; and 
presently a barely perceptible movement of breath 
whispered past her ear. She rose, smiling and 
tremulous from the recoil of passion. " Oh, Nikomis, 
he isn't dead," said she. " What is it ? — you have 
given him an opiate to make him sleep! I am 
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always distrusting and wronging people." She spoke 
with her eyes full of tears. 

Nikomis turned sullenly away. Did the strange 
old creature really half regret not having been so 
criminally revengeful as Elinor had fancied her? 
Certainlv, if she had come to Urmhurst with the 
intention of paying off on its occupants the ancient 
grudge of her tribe, she had good grounds for feeling 
dissatisfied with herself. As an Indian, the inheritor 
of a traditional policy of retribution, she had not 
acted up to what was expected of her ; and she was 
not to be consoled by imputations of charity and 
forgiveness. Elinor's suspicion had perhaps sug- 
gested to her the idea of masquerading for a while 
in the guise of a wickedness not actually her own, 
and thus stealing credit for that which she had 
lacked gall to make a reality. 

The girl now took up her violin and bow, which 
she had put down on the bed, and repaired to 
Garth's chamber. There lay he with whom her 
thoughts had dwelt much of late. Mrs. Tenterden's 
account of him had not prepared her for such a 
spectacle of helplessness and decay. A feeling of 
sharp distress made her mouth quiver, and con- 
tracted the lower lids of her eyes. But, again, he 
was alive, and evidently had received every care of 
which the case admitted. The bed and the room 
were spotlessly neat and fresh. Garth was lying 
with his haggard face turned sideways on the 
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pillow, his eyes dull and partly closed, an inter- 
mitteat, unintelligible muttering moving his un- 
shaven lips. The fingers of one hand were fumbling 
strengthlessly at a grey twist of silky material 
which tightly encircled his neck. Elinor knew her 
veil at once. She drew nearer, and stood between 
the sick man and the light ; but he muttered on as 
before, and did not seem to notice her. 

At this juncture she became conscious of a pro- 
found change which had taken place within herself 
during the last few minutes. She had set out for 
Urmhurst believing that she was about to imperil 
her life, and meaning to make that peril as inevitable 
as she might. But the searching though rapid 
-experience she had passed through since her arrival 
had put her in a new mood ; and she now recognised 
the unworthiness of her former one. She had pic- 
tured herself ministering to Garth, and winning 
him back to life at the same moment that she 
herself declined from it. Whether he lived or died, 
life would be equally a blank to her ; but she could 
imagine a happiness in dying with the thought that 
but for her he might have died also. She had seen 
herself loosening the veil from his neck, and drawing 
it, poisoned as it was, across her face, pressing it to 
her lips, and at night folding it in her bosom. In 
the morning she would awake to a dreamy languor, 
which again should lapse into the fever that by sure 
and fatal degrees must bring her toward her death. 

39—2 
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Each friend who had cared for her should have a 
word — a token of remembrance. Garth Urmson 
would not be among those friends; but Golightley 
should have something — ^her violin, perhaps, which 
might utter to his ear in harmonious chords all that 
its mistress would fain have felt for him, but could 
not. But Garth would expect nothing from her; 
he did not care for her: it was with a quaint, 
grave pleasure that Elinor told herself this. And 
he was nothing to her — save in so far as he had 
made all other men and women in the world less 
than nothing. By no earthly possibility could they 
ever have become anything to each other. Never- 
theless, she had learned from him one thing — ^that 
God had not seen fit to make the man with whom 
she could have been happy. For had such a man 
existed, he would have looked like Garth, and 
spoken as he did, and shown like traits of temper 
and disposition; and still would have been some 
other than he. But since it was evident that no 
man who was thus at once Garth and not Garth 
could exist, the unavoidable inference was that 
she, Elinor, was out of place in this world. They 
were nothing to each other; yet through him 
she had acquired the conception of an ideal man. 
For that she thanked him; and was content to 
acknowledge the obligation by spending a healing, 
fatal hour at his bedside. 

To some such effect had Elinor communed with 
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herself while on the way to Urmhurst. But since 
entering there, her mind was changed. She had 
till then viewed her purpose mainly from the 
imaginative and, as it were, aesthetic side; but 
afterward she had found herself in the grasp of 
appalling realities. She had been made to know 
that the death which comes not in the strict course 
of nature is a hateful thing, and that those who 
inflict it, whether upon themselves or others, are 
abominable before Ood and man. Elinor was 
perhaps more apt than the generality of people to 
do right when once she had clearly convinced herself 
what right was. She perceived that the romantic 
circumstances wherewith she had ornamented her 
intention were a mushroom growth of false and 
unwholesome sentiment; and when these were 
stripped away, the thing which they bad masked 
43tood forth in frank and naked ugliness — cowardly 
fielf-murder, neither more nor less. Elinor blushed, 
as at a suggestion immodest and indelicate. She 
faced life again ; and if she saw nothing pleasanter 
therein than heretofore, she had at least the sad 
£»,tisfaction of knowing that there was no honour- 
able alternative against it. But, indeed, at this 
moment, by a kind of instinctive wisdom, she 
forbore to dwell upon the future at all, and looked 
only to the duties immediately in hand. 

The situation in its new aspect was not without 
its perplexities ; for though her mind was changed. 
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her peril from the supposed contagion remained 
unaltered, or nearly so. To leave the house without 
having done what she could for the invalid was out 
of the question ; but though she might take every 
precaution, only the mercy of Providence could 
secure her from harm. Thinking this, Elinor was 
moved to do something which not every young lady 
of her age and experience of life would have deemed 
it worth while to do. She left the bedside, and 
walking to the window, knelt down there and 
clasped her hands on the broad low sill, and turned 
her face toward the cloud-flecked sky, as a child 
might have done ; for there was a precious element 
of child-likeness at the core of her grave, reserved, 
and haughty appearance. She said no words, but 
simply opened the petals of her heart, and willed 
that the living God in whom she believed should 
see into it, and do His pleasure with her. Anon 
she rose and looked round with a downcast timorous- 
ness that would have surprised persons who had 
only met Miss Golightley in society. 

But no one had seen her, and in a few moments 
she took her place in the world with renewed con- 
fidence. The dreamy exaltation of the earlier 
morning had passed away ; so, too, had the violent 
revulsions of feeling which had followed it ; and 
now she felt both inspired and practical, as those do 
who have been able to pray earnestly and unre- 
servedly. She took the medicine box, and in a 
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skilful and self-possessed manner proceeded to 
administer the prescriptions, and otherwise carry- 
out the instructions which the doctor had given. 
She had the power of self-concentration, and in fact 
could not help becoming so utterly absorbed in any- 
thing that interested her as to be blind, deaf, and 
dumb, for the time being, to everything else. It 
would have charmed a physician, amused Cuthbert, 
and scandalised Mrs. Tenterden could they have 
seen this cold-mannered, fastidious young lady busy 
with her whole soul in care of the unconscious 
invalid, herself more unconscious than be, pink and 
serious of face, light and effective of hand. She 
did not remember Garth, until she had done with 
him. Few men (in a like position) could so com- 
pletely have sunk the what they were in what they 
did. 

By-and-by she drew breath and paused, and the 
patient became a person once more. He had taken 
his treatment so unresistingly thus far that Elinor 
thought she might achieve the second part of her 
mission (which was to relieve him of that silken 
necklace that he had come by so unaccountably) as 
readily as the first. Accordingly, though now with 
some little hesitation and shrinking, because the 
wearer of the necklace was at this moment less a 
convenient parcel of impersonal symptoms than a 
personal and inconvenient Garth, she bent over him 
anew, and began with wariest fingers to search for 
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the knot. But immediately, and as if he had 
known what was intended, the invalid moaned and 
feebly bestirred himself obstmcting as best he 
might Elinor^s already timid efforts. She was not 
long in coming to the condosion that nothing could 
be done while he remained in that cross-grained 
condition ; but neither was she so infirm of purpose 
as to yield until a certain original expedient of her 
own had received fair trial The idea might or 
might not be worth anything ; it had occurred to 
the young musician without premeditation just 
before leaving the Danvers' cottage ; at all events, 
she was disposed to put faith in it. Should it 
succeed, there would be for her a poetical beauty in 
the success which would render it doubly dear. 




CHAPTER LV. 

A QUACK. 

[)H£ took her violia and retired again to 
the broad window-sill ; for Eliaor always 
liked to be within bail, as it were, of tho 
sky when she was doing anything that 
involved the deeper energies of her nature; and 
after a little musing over the strings, she began to 
play. At first she kept her eyes toward Garth, to 
mark the effect upon him ; but as the music grew 
upon her, she surrendered herself to it, and heeded 
only the harmonious visions which her bow created. 
The chamber sang with wholesome melody; within 
the sphere of such fresh sounds it seemed impossible 
that any wrong or infirmity should exist. The 
discord of disease must surely be silenced and 
brought to health at the command of chords so 
finely potent and inspiriting. The knotted and 
disordered fibres must relax and gently re-assume 
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their right an*augement ; the fever and the anguish 
must Blink away, powerless to hold out against the 
sane and attempered onset of measured strains and 
tuneful cadences. That which is beautiful, in a 
word, must prevail over that which is opposed to 
beauty; and no kind of beauty so inwardly and 
vigorously affects the condition of most people a& 
the beauty of sound. Garth, as Elinor knew, was 
peculiarly susceptible to musical impressions, and 
she believed it within her power to unlock the 
sinister distemper of his brain and body with the 
golden keys of harmony. Possibly, too, she counted 
somewhat upon a vein of personal sympathy on the 
aesthetic side between her and him, existing despite 
their incompatibility at other points — a sympathy 
enabling her to choose such concords as should 
medicine him best, and him to employ their virtues 
to the utmost. A person with less reverence for 
her art than Elinor might have dallied with so 
novel a project, but would have lacked the child-like 
confidence and constancy actually to attempt it. 
To Elinor, however, the divine eflScacy of music 
was not questionable, and if she felt a doubt, it was 
only as to her own ability to do rightly what could 
be done. 

To look upon music as one of the healing arts, if 
it be a heresy, is, after all, entitled to respect on the 
score of its primitive antiquity; and no doubt 
Elinor was quite enough of a classical scholar to 
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have read the story of Orpheus, and drawn her own 
condnsionsfrom it. I have called her idea original, 
and in its practical and particular application it was 
so; but most probably its germs had long been 
present in her mind, biding their time to blossom 
into definite form. Nor can I venture, in face of 
the magic doings of modem science, to deny its 
power so to analyse disease and melody as to match 
one against the other on definite fixed principles, 
and prescribe precisely the sort of tune most suit- 
able to rheumatic cases, or pronounce what over- 
ture or symphony should be exhibited to sufierers 
firom heart-disease or consumption. Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn would then be hailed as 
among the great physicians of humanity; every 
doctor would keep his violin or fiute in the same 
case with his piUs and ointment^ or even exclude 
the latter altogether; and medical students would 
divide their time between thorough-bass, pathology,, 
counterpoint, and physiology. Whether or not this 
dream be ever realised, to Elinor must belong the 
credit of having been bold and simple-hearted 
enough to apply the theory as well as to believe in 
it» without waiting for the tardy experiments of 
science. Boldness must not be left out of the ac- 
count, especially if we regard the matter firom 
Elinor's standpoint. Garth's life was at a low ebb, 
and whoever held the opinion that the right music 
would do him good, must also accept the risk of 
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seeing him made worse by a wrong selectioii or a 
false accord. Yet Elinor's only guidance here was 
again her intoiiion. 

Of false accords there certainly were none, and 
each fresh movement seemed to be a more subtle, 
persuasive, and unanswerable argument than the 
last, to forsake sickness and become sound and 
whole. Not a mere argument either, but a charm, 
able to effect that which it advocated. As she 
played on, feeling herself more and more at one 
with her instrument, a moment came, as once before 
at the picnic, when she seemed to herself to rise 
above the crabbed conditions of flesh and blood, and 
to address Garth immediately, in a comprehensive 
and transcendent utterance ; and he and she seemed 
the only realities in a world of shadows. With this 
fantasy came a sense of the inadequacy of any 
hand-made medium — even of a violin — to transmit 
or interpret the all of what she meant ; and forth- 
with she relinquished it, as one forgets a thing 
outgrown, and merged, like a blackbird weary 
of its artificial accomplishments, into a full tide 
of native song. Now at last she knew herself 
at the height of her power, and did not think of 
doubt or failure. She journeyed on through happy 
realms of melody, at ease, untrammelled, and secure. 
Garth the invalid, gaunt, feverish, and feeble, had 
vanished from her apprehension; he was well again, 
with activities and capacities larger than before, at 
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once the reader and the inspirer of her harmonies. 
Perhaps it is unwise to attempt to paraphrase in 
words the strange, unconditional vagaries of a 
young woman's musical ecstasy. The best success 
can be but an obscure suggestion, which the charit- 
able imagination of some few of the initiates may 
enable them to supplement. Be it rather said in 
simplest speech, therefore, that Elinor sang her fill, 
and stopped : and suddenly the ecstasy was gone, 
and the room and the invalid and the singer 
quivered back like a smitten harp-string into the 
unresponsive, staid rigidity of common life. The 
singer slid from the window-sill to her feet, and 
pressed the tips of her fingers to her temples, as 
though bewilderment were throbbing there. Pre- 
sently she looked up, smiled, sighed, and anon 
slowly approached the bed, with a shy inspection 
of the bony, unshorn visage that was reposing on 
the pillow. 

Garth's eyes were open, and for the first time 
Elinor saw in them a steady and intelligent light. 
Decidedly there was an improvement, though 
whether due to the doctor's remedies or to the 
musician's, the latter troubled not herself to inquire. 
She stood still for a minute or two while he looked 
at her and accustomed himself to the idea of her 
presence. There was no wonder in his regard — he 
had been brought too near the verge of life for that ; 
it was a far-ofi" gaze of solemn contentment ; hardly 
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the gaze of a living, material man, bat soggestinj^ 
the notion that a departed sjnrit had come back to 
earth for a moment^ and was glancing at this life 
through the windows it had been wont to use while 
in the body. Elinor was slow to speak, lest it 
should vanish, after the manner of departed spirits, 
upon being addressed. At* length, however, it 
seemed natural to say, in a subdued fluent tone, 
as though they had previously been conversing to- 
gether: 

'' You will feel better after I have taken the veil 
off your throat." 

There was a long pause, as if the spirit were 
essaying to incarnate itself once more, and found 
some difficulty in making use of its fleshly instru- 
ment. Meantime the eyes kept up their look of 
inaccessible, contented gravity. Finally, after a 
trial or two, the voice came, slow, hushed, and in- 
termittent. 

"Yes. I — kept it — for you. It — came back to 
me — in — my dream." 

Elinor also waited awhile before replying, not 
because her voice was sluggish, but from an idea 
that such a leisurely mode of talk would best suit his 
invalid condition. " I shall have to cut it^" said she. 
*' The knot is too tight." 

She felt in her pocket for her penknife, and 
brought out along with it a pair of gloves, which, 
mindful of her new purpose to avoid contagion as 
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much as possible, she proceeded to draw on. But 
by the time she was ready, Garth had found his 
tongue again. " No," said he, with the quiet, un- 
reasoning perversity of a helpless man ; '' untie it." 

Elinor knew better than to argue the point with 
him, and even fancied she understood something 
whimsically complimentary to herself in his un- 
willingness to let her veil be summarily dealt with. 
She put up her knife, therefore, and set to work 
with her gloved fingers upon the compact intricacies 
of the knot. Neither the light nor the position of 
things was favourable, and Elinor laboured for some 
time, bending down her pure face close to Garth's, 
without accomplishing much. All the while she was 
wondering, with a still feeling about her heart, 
whether this idle whim of his would cost her her 
life, and, if it did, what he would think when he 
•came to know it. Garth, for his part, was probably 
too near the balancing-point of existence to feel the 
same sensations as he would have felt in health ; 
T3ut the nearness of that face, with its lines as clear 
AS flower-petals', could not but have been grateful 
to him. Meantime her gloved touch was doubtless 
more or less objectionable to him, and had speech 
been easy, he might have remonstrated. As it was, 
he lay voiceless and motionless ; and when at last 
Elinor conquered the knot and softly drew away 
the veil, he breathed an infantile sigh of satisfaction, 
which contrasted comically with the gaunt rugged- 
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neM of features that disease bad made to look much 
olrler than befora His glance rested for a moment 
on the veil, which Elinor was now holding in her 
hanrls, uncertain what to do next ; then, to her no 
small relief, his eyelids drooped and closed, and 
almost immediately he was deeply and serenely 
asleep. 

She walked with a meditative step to the 
window, drawing the veil backward and forward 
through her fingers, and then unfolding it to its full 
breadth. It was wofully creased and soiled, and 
there were half a dozen rents in it Needless to say, 
it could never be presentable as a veil again. 
Nevertheless, Elinor felt a strong, unmanageable 
desire to keep it, to treasure it, to hide it away in 
some place as near to her as remote from the rest of 
the world. Her fonner temptation came back to 
licr, Homcwhat modified in kind, but even more 
urgent than at first. She leaned her shoulder and 
\m*m\ against the window-frame, and looked out, 
folding her arms and crossing one foot over the 
otlior. The sun, half-way up the cold blue sky, 
was steering his course through bevies of broken 
clouds, and Elinor's oddly attractive countenance, 
with its small nose, low sharp-cut brows, high 
(jhcck-bones, and finely resolute mouth, was alter- 
nately lighted and shadowed by their flight. She 
loaned there many minutes, wholly rapt in serious 
musings. The bleak wide landscape met her eyes. 
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and may have rhymed with her mood, but she was 
not actively aware of it. It was the vision of her 
futui'e that possessed her. How more than bleak it 
was ! It did not seem possible to her, as a modest 
and honourable girl, to fulfil the destiny that 
awaited her. A month ago, ignorant of her own 
nature and capacities, in a fit of cynical, self-con- 
temptuous passion, she had pledged her word and 
surrendered her lips, and had felt and said, " It can 
never be undone." The month — or was it the last 
hour ? — had taught her so much that, were the past 
revocable, not all the world could have prevailed 
upon her so to dishonour herself again. But now, 
what relief was there ? Life was full of such hasty 
errors and late regrets. If it were unwomanly to 
submit, to resist was despicable. There was only 
one escape, but, oh, how easy and alluring ! — wrong, 
perhaps, but surely there were greater wrongs. 
What use and good were there in death, save as it 
was a refuge from life's fatigue and bitterness ? 
Might not one say, "Let it come," and yet be 
pardonable ? 

It is vain to seek answers to these arguments ; 
they are based upon appearances, and cannot be 
refuted from their own standpoint. Pagans can 
not refute them at all ; but fortunately for the peace 
of Elinor's conscience, if not for the health of her 
body, she was not a pagan. When she had reached 
this crisis in her meditations, she stood erect, looking 
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up, and twisting the veil into a ball between ber 
hands. Grasping it tightly in one slender fist^ she 
went to the fireplace and laid it carefully on the 
red-hot centre of the half-burned log. Afterward 
she pulled off her gloves and threw them in heed- 
lessly among the ashes. She did not remain to 
watch the burning, nor stay in the room at all ; but 
with a glance at Garth to assure herself that he was 
still sleeping, she passed out of the door, and with 
the business-like air of a professional nurse, betook 
herself to Mr. Urmson's chamber. 

He was lying much as Elinor had left him ; but 
after observing him for a while, she was of opinion 
that the effect of the opiate was wearing off, and 
that he must soon awake. She sat down beside 
him in a low, leather-covered easy-chair, leaning 
back her head and folding her hands in her lap. 
Now that she had come to a stopping-place in her 
morning's labours, she began to realise how greatly 
they had exhausted her. Her body felt as weary 
as her mind ; but the fatigue was not of a painful 
sort, but such as made repose a luxury. She wished 
she might sit in that comfortable chair for a whole 
year, with nothing to think of and nothing to do. 

Had she been in a less worn-out condition, the 
revelation of Mr. Urmson's ill case must have kept 
her thoughts busy. She had known him to be in 
delicate health, but had thought of nothing worse 
than the rheumatism, neuralgia, and dyspepsia to 
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which any gentleman of his age and habits of life 
might be subject. His habituaUy composed and 
cheerful air had seemed inconsistent with the 
presence of any acute disease; and Elinor, in 
common with most other people, had too much 
enjoyed the playful humour, which derived an added 
charm from his bodily frailty, to ask much about 

unconscious, without the power to beguile or parry 
the observer's eye, the lines of suffering worn into 
his face showed very distinct, and the fact that 
they could ever have been kept in the background 
seemed more than ever strange. Elinor contem- 
plated the refined, sharp-featured visage in a fit of 
dreamy preoccupation ; but at length it occurred to 
her that a person so reserved as was this gentle- 
man, and so sensitive to scrutiny, would be sadly 
discomposed at the idea of being stared at when the 
veil of his voluntary self-control was withdrawn. 
Therefore she chivalrously closed her eyes; and 
with the purpose in her mind to have an explana- 
tion with Mr. Urmson, so soon as he should awake,, 
touching the nature of his malady, she quietly 
dropped asleep. Thus it happened that in spite of 
the trouble which seemed a whUe ago so dominant 
at Urmhurst, a stranger entering unheralded would 
have been first of all struck by the prevalent tran- 
quillity. 
Minute after minute passed away, however, with- 
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out the straifger makiog his appearance. Garth, in 
his chamber, was breathing his prosperous way 
through the first refreshing slumber that had come 
to him since the beginning of his illness. Cuthbert, 
by an occasional movement of the mouth and eye- 
lids, or a slight change of posture, showed that ere 
long he would emerge from his stupor; but Elinor, 
whose face had the rare charm of looking more 
lovely in sleep than in awakening, dreamed as 
sweetly and profoundly as a baby in its cradle. 
These three might have passed for the sole occu- 
pants of the house. Nikomis, if she were within 
doors at all, must have retired to her den in the 
garret ; and we have no warrant for supposing the 
presence of any other person besides her. Never- 
theless, had one of the three sleepers happened to 
wake up and listen intently, a dull intermittent 
sound might have been heard, as of voices con- 
versing together in some comer remote from 
intrusion. Voices, was it ? and not rather Nikomis 
humming to herself the burden of an Indian chant ? 
or even the wind rumbling in the chimney and 
sighing hoarsely in the attic overhead ? 

However that might be, at all events there were 
none to listen. Sleep, which has something sacred 
in it, and through which mankind pass from one 
day to another, and from the old to the new, and 
from darkness into light, and from weariness to 
refreshment — sleep brooded over these three 
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harassed persons, and perhaps brought them visions 
of a serener state of things to come. So sound was 
their repose, it would have needed more than a 
distant murmur of voices or the complaining of the 
wind to have aroused the least rapt among them. 
They had surrendered their own self-guardianship, 
and lay helpless and exposed to whatever danger 
menaced them. But angels, it has been said, watch 
with especial jealousy over those who sleep, and 
perhaps the most fortunate thing that can happen 
to the unfortunate is to sink down in unconscious 
slumber at the moment when they have done what- 
ever they could do, in vain. 

The sun^ had passed the highest point that he 
would attain that day, before this peaceful condition 
of affairs seemed likely to be disturbed. But soon 
after noon there was an alert, firm step upon the 
threshold of Urmhurst, and a brisk knocking at the 
door. The knock, like Elinor's earlier in the day, 
was unanswered, though the murmurs of the wind 
in the chimney seemed to have been startled into 
silence by it. Like hers, it was presently repeated, 
more emphatically than at first; but albeit the 
sharp echoes travelled through the old house from 
top to bottom, visiting every darksome nook and 
corner, and even finding their way into Garth's 
long-neglected studio, where the tragic picture of 
Lady Eleanor's wedding stood dusty on the easel^ 
no one came forward to open the door and give the 
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visitor, whoever he might be, a hospitable Urmson 
welcome. Cuthbert, indeed, sighed uneasily, and 
half opened his eyes for a moment; but no one else 
stirred ; and Nikomis, if she were not asleep as well 
as the rest, was strangely neglectful of her duties. 
Bj^-and-by the visitor, who seemed to be of a bold 
and impatient disposition, threw the door open, 
entered, and closed it again with a reverberating 
bang. He paused a moment in the hall, and then 
began an exploration of the rooms on the lower 
floor. Finding nothing there, he bounded upstairs 
with the light activity of youth, and after another 
short pause at the top to listen, he turned to the 
right, and walked directly into the room where Mr. 
Urmson and Elinor were reposing. 




CHAPTER LVI. 



AWAKENINQ. 



N seeing the sleepen the young stranger 
doffed his hat, and holding it against his 
hip, stopped short and ^acakted helow 
hia breath, "Deucel" Presently he came 
forward, stepping lightly, a rather quiszioal smile 
stirring the comera of his gotden-browD moustache. 
He halted again in front of Elinor's chair, and looked 
down upon her with the full glance of a pair of 
bright hazel eyes. His smile gradually forgot itself 
in a more tender and wistful expression. Then a 
sudden resolve flashed into his face ; he stooped 
quickly but gently, and, for half an instant, his 
moustache touched a littie brown mole upon the 
upper part of the young lady's else immaculate 
cheek. She received the salute with disconcerting 
equanimity. Had her admirer been a fly she could 
not more superbly have ignored the liberty. Her 
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serene eyelids quivered not, nor did the £Ednt colour 
deepen in her face. Indeed, the young man looked 
much the more disturbed of the two. 

" It was a devilish contemptible action I" he mur- 
mured to himself. '' By the saints though, I've a 
mind to do it again !*' 

But a low voice behind him said, " Wait, young 
gentleman. That lady is private property." 

He turned with a start. Mr. Urmson was awake^ 
and was eying him with an aspect partaking, after 
aU, rather of perplexity and inquiry than of severity. 
The stranger immediately approached the bedside, 
and took the elder's thin hand in his own warm 
white one. "Selwyn — you remember me? — old 
Garth's Jack," said he, speaking with a touch of 
embarrassment, but frankly and heartily. " I took 
this for the Sleeping Palace in the fairy book ; and 
when I came on the Beauty here, I imagined myself 
the Prince, predestined, you know — But some- 
thing must be the matter, Mr. Urmson ? Anybody 
ilir 

" Garth is ill," replied the other, raising himself 
on his elbow and drawing his brows together in the 
eflfort to collect his ideas. " You haven't seen Mrs. 
Tenterden ? How long has — Do you know how 
this young lady came to be here T 

" My good luck must have had something to do 
with bringing her, I should think ; but doesn't she 
belong here ? I landed in Boston only day before 
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yesterday, and came right on. Seen nobody but 
you, and know nothing. Old Garth — he ill 1" 

" I'm afraid Nikomis has been giving me one of 
her famous herbal distillations,*' said Mr. Urmson. 
" Excuse my not sitting up just yet — I'm none the 
less glad to see you. Jack. What's the news ? You 
look well; growing older seems to have done you 
more good than it has the rest of us. Garth got 
your letter ; but he lost it again the same day, and 
has had typhoid ever since." 

** Devil !" rejoined Selwyn sympathetically. "And 
you and Mrs. Mildred been nursing him ? Poor old 
genius ! Don't you think, though, he needed some- 
thing of the sort to thin him a little ? he was such 
an infernally heavy lump, mind and body, he couldn't 
budge himself nor be budged. Terrible fellow for 
slumping into holes and crawling in grooves! 
But about the letter, Mr. Urmson," continued the 
young man, drawing a chair to the bedside and 
seating himself. ** Garth read it you, didn't he V 

" Suppose you turn your back to Miss Golightley ; 
youll be less apt to awaken her," said Mr. Urmson, 
a little maliciously. ''Besides, I want to look at 
you. Jack. So you are turned detective? Speak 
pw.'* 

** I like to match my head against a clever rogue's; 
but — Oh, I'm no detective myself. I hit upon a 
lucky suggestion or two that put my dogs on the 
scent, but — ' 
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" Why, what was it to you whether Mrs. Tenter- 
den got back her money or not T 

Jack dropped his eyes with a half smile, but 
raised them again immediately. '' If you hadn't 
waked up just when you did, I might have lied to 
you about that," said he. " Well ; I may never be 
able to kiss her again ; but I shouldn't have done it 
at all if I hadn't meant to try and get leave to do 
it all the rest of my life, Mr. Urmson." 

''In that fairy tale, if I remember aright, the 
Beauty was awakened by the kiss of the true Prince. 
Miss Golightley seems to be still asleep. I fear the 
omen's a bad one for you." 

" Omens be damned ! — or no, I beg pardon ; been 
trying to break myself of that habit since — I'll 
risk my chance with the other fellows." 

"She is already engaged to be married," Mr. 
Urmson continued. 

Selwyn's face seemed to grow older; he leaned 
forward on his knee, biting his lip ; took his breath 
to speak, but let it forth again in a short sigh. 
" Garth, I suppose," he said at length. " Dear old 
fellow, I'm glad it's he !" 

" It's a yet more eligible match than that — ^Mr. 
Golightley Urmson." 

The blood flew into the young man's face, and he 
sat up erect, as if he had been pricked with a 
lancet. "Then," exclaimed he, smiting his knee 
with his clenched hand, '* he'll never marry her !" 
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** Why not V inquired Mr. Urmson gravely. Jack 
waa forced to recollect himself 

^ That's the second time you've seen me make a 
fool of myself I had no business to make any such 
assertion. I don't happen to like your brother — 
your half-brother^ Mr. Urmson. Miss Golightley 
will marry whom she likes, of course. Well, I'm 
glad I didn't know it before. Are you fond of your 
half-brother V 

^ Why, I wish him welL We have always been 
on the best terms." 

"He's staying with you, I suppose T 

''He took a room in the village while Garth 
is ilL At present he's in Brunswick, to get an old 
acquaintance of yours. Professor Grindle, down 
here." 

"OldGrindle — ^how he used to 'dead'* me I But 
he'll put life into Garth, if anybody can« But 
Garth's not one of the dying kind; hell live till 
he's tired of it. I want to see him. Where is he V 

''He was in this world at five o'clock this 
morning; but his stay seems rather uncertain, in 
spite of what you say. Jack. Well go in as soon 
as I get my house legs on again. If you have 
any business to talk, though, you had better trust 
me. Garth has been delirious for the last two or 
three weeks." 

"Poor old Garth-— dear fellow! I do hope he 

* American College alaiig. 
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won't die, Mr. Unnson," said Jack, his voice husky 
with earnestness, and his sensitive £bm» daikening. 
^ I'm just like a woman about him — always have 
been since a shaking he gave me in odlege. But I 
know he won't die. Think of having her to take 
care of him ! By — Jove, if I were GoUghtley, Fd 
keep her out of the way ! Unless — Is that Banver 
affair on still ?" 

" It was when he caught the fever, I believe; but 
the shadow of death may hold such matters in 
abeyance for a while," answered Mr. Urmson^ 
with the glinmier of a smile. '' Yes» Jack, if you 
came here for love, methinks you are too late." 

Jack tossed his head« ** Well, business first, and 
love afterward, Mr. Urmson. I haven't told you 
about our success with the thieves. To begin with^ 
we haven't got either of them, and we have found 
out that one of them has spent most of his share of 
the money." 

" Oh ! then there are two of them ? Do you know 
who they are f* 

'' We know who one of them is, and I have my 
suspicions of the other, though my detectives don't 
know that I have yet We followed the first one to 
Liverpool^ and there lost sight of him. His name 
is Flint We are pretty sure of coming upon him 
sooner or later, and then he will tell us how to get 
hold of the other one, who is the chief sinner, and 
an infernally clever fellow. The way they con- 
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trived the robbery it was almost worth the money 
they stole to see. And the other one managed so 
well that nothing short of Flint's evidence could 
convict him, even if we canght him." 

" Who do you suspect him to be, Jack V* asked 
Mr. Urmson, taking pains to meet the young man's 
eyes with his own penetrating glance. " From your 
letter, it should be some one in this neighbourhood. 
Is it any one I am likely to know ?*' 

Selwyn caught up his knee and set his hat upon 
it ; the hat fell to the floor, and he stooped to pick 
it up. "Knowing is an ambiguous expression," 
said he, with a smile. " You might think you knew 
him, but if he turned out a thief, you'd think you 
hadn't known him, after all. Anyway, though, it 
would be unbusiness-like of me to blab my 
suspidona They might be wrong, in the first 
place." 

"But that's too unlikely a supposition, Jack. 
What in the second place ?" 

**You might receive and comfort him, Mr. 
Urmson," returned the other, smiling again. ** You'd 
do that for a near friend or relative, wouldn't you ? 
Mo|st men would." 

'' I'm not a bigot in the cause of human 
methods of justice," said the grey gentleman, 
holding his chin musingly between his thumb and 
forefinger. " I should probably let my action be 
guided a good deal by circumstances. However, 
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your second supposition doesn't apply, either ; for 
the only man of the kind for me is that poor half- 
brother of mine — ^your successful rival, young gen- 
tleman. He has lately beeu in Europe, you know, 
and has come back with some money. But a thief 
who should rob a lady for the sake of making him- 
self an eUgible match for her would be mi generis, 
to say the least of him," 

" Well, I shall hold my tongue, or you will begin 
to think me a poor detective. If Golightley is to 
be the first villain, you'll say nobody short of Garth 
ought to play second. But, joking aside, I don't 
beUeve she can love him; and when it comes 
to the point, she won't marry a fellow she doesn't 
love." 

As Jack made this assertion, he caught a peculiar 
expression in Mr. Urmson's face, such as caused 
him to turn abruptly in his chair. Elinor was still 
reclining in the same position, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, but her eyelids were unmistak- 
ably open, though still heavy with slumber. Jack 
rose at once and made his bow. His bow was 
somewhat noted in society for its easy grace, but 
this time it scarcely justified its reputation. His 
self-possession was impaired by the necessity for 
wondering how much of the late conversation the 
young lady had overheard, and by the attempt 
to recollect precisely in what words it had been 
couched. 
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" I only came in to tell you he was better, Mr. 
Urmson," said Elinor, sitting up and putting her 
hands to her hair. ''I didn't know you were 
busy. — Mr. Selwyn I oh, I think I must have been 
asleep." 

"It was my cursed bellowing waked you up; 
though I thought we were whispering," Jack inter- 
posed regretfully. « Is— a— Mrs. Tenterden well, I 
hope r 

" Oh, not at all ! I left him asleep— Yes, she 
felt a little feverish this morning, so I came up with 
the medicine. I hope my playing didn't disturb 
you, Mr. Urmson T 

** That spell which Nikomis wrought on me has 
left its influence in the air, I think," said he, looking 
pleasantly on the young lad/s face, and making a 
determined effort to get up. " Everything you do 
and say is music, Miss Elinor, and would cure me 
of being old and good-for-nothing, if anything 
could. As for Garth, I don't wonder that he's 
better. Come on ; let's all go in and have a look at 
him." 

As he stood erect, the young people placed them- 
selves on either side of him, each supporting an 
arm; and so they advanced, a well-united trio, 
toward the door. But at the same moment a light- 
some step sounded along the passage-way, and a 
charming figure of womanly youth and grace, with 
high colour and sparkling eyes, appeared at the 
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threshold. The trio paused with one accord; but 
the new-comer, after a brief hesitation, just long 
enough, to give the beauty of her presence its full 
effect, came straight up to Mr. Urmson and kissed 
him on the cheek. Elinor looked hard at her, and 
did not offer any greeting ; but the other took her 
hand with a kind of joyous freedom, and said, "You 
dear Elinor, IVe seen him ! I dared come, because 
Mrs. Tenterden's in bed, and is not to know. How 
thin he is ! but I like his beard — it looks like a 
pirate's." 

Unless one positively hated Madge, it was nearly 
impossible to withstand the fresh onset of her glow- 
ing loveliness when she was bent upon being 
agreeable. All previous doubts and criticisms must 
for the moment forget or rebuke themselves ; or it 
might even seem that such a woman was better 
worth believing in than any cut-and-dried distinc- 
tions between right and wrong. Elinor, who had 
studiously avoided associating with her since their 
conversation after church a fortnight previous, and 
had even indulged in unspoken disparagement of 
whatever she had seen her do or heard her say in 
the meanwhile, now felt a twinge of remorse — a 
misgiving lest, after all, she had misunderstood and 
done her less than justice. For here stood Madge, 
where Elinor had uncharitably believed her afraid 
to come, and spoke of Garth in such tones as she 
surely durst not have used had she been indifferent 
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to him — which Elinor had suspected her of being. 
The words were nothing; it was the loving tone 
that was unmistakable. On the whole, therefore, it 
seemed likely that poor Madge had really acted 
from the most lofty and disinterested motives up 
tin to-day ; and to-day, in breaking loose from her 
self-imposed restraint, she had betrayed just that 
trait of loving womanly weakness which made the 
<;harm of her character complete. So, not for the 
first time in her experience, Elinor found herself 
obliged to do homage to a virtue which her reason 
leather than her intuition acknowledged. 

All this time Madge had paid no direct attention 
to Selwyn, though the corner of her long oval eye 
had no difficulty in taking sidelong note of him. 
Jack, on the other hand, made little effort to dis- 
guise his admiration of Madge, whose developed 
beauty quite beggared his anticipation. "It*s sad 
to be forgotten. Miss Danver," he said, with an in- 
dependent toss of his head sideways ; " but it seems 
I must remind you of your pirate's right-hand man 
— Jack Selwyn, at your service." 

"Truly, I knew you very well, only I never 
thought you would remember me/* returned Madge, 
naively giving him her hand. " I can never forget 
any one who loves my Garth." 

Selwyn gave Madge a keen look, and before he 
let go her hand he pressed it gently, but so sig- 
nificantly as might justify her in supposing that he 
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wished to establish a tender private understandings 
with her. Under the circumstances, it was an 
audacious act, to say the best of it ; yet, with the- 
perverse luck that seems so often to attend 
audacity, it met with no open rebuke. Madge,, 
perhaps, thought the best way to discourage flirta- 
tion was not to make too prudish a resistance to it. 
At all events, she kept a demure countenance, and 
withdrew her soft fingers only in time to avoid 
attracting remark. 

''Did you see Nikomis when you came in?" asked 
Mr. Urmson. " I begin to think that Sam Kinea 
must have come back unexpectedly and carried her 
off." 

" Oh, I don't think she expects him now," Madge- 
hastened to say, veiling another side glance at 
Selwyn beneath her dark lashes. " He doesn't care 
much for the poor old thing, I'm afraid ; besides, it 
must be so much pleasanter to stay in Europe than 
to come back here." 

" Sam Kineo — isn't that the fellow Garth 
thrashed ? Queer name, Mr. Urmson. And I re- 
member a Mount Kineo, somewhere north of us, 
so called on account of the number of flint 
stones found there. Probably Sam is a pretty 
hard case." 

" You have a talent for analogies, Jack ; but the 
world is full of flints," remarked Mr. Urmson, a little 
ironically. During their somewhat disconnected 
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colloquy the group had been collected just within 
the doorway. As the old gentleman spoke, he drew 
Selwyn a few steps onward across the threshold, 
leaving the two girls behind. " We are forgetting 
Garth," he continued ; " but we're too large a party 
to visit him all at once. — ^Madge, you might take 
Miss Elinor down to the kitchen, and fumigate 
yourselves in the chimney comer. — ^Do you come 
with me, sir. I presume your cigar-case will be a 
sufficient protection to us both. Come along ; and 
after we've made our call, we'll rejoin the ladies by 
the kitchen fire." 
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CHAPTER LVir. 



FRESH FACTOB 



ilHEY entered the sick-room accordingly, 
and shut the door behind them. Mr. 
Urmaon approached the bedside, and 
after touching Garth's puke and laying 
his finger-tips on his forehead, he said, "Well," with 
a Jong sigh, and then below his breath, " God bless 
her !" The invalid breathed on in seemingly dream- 
less sleep. Selwyn, standing motionless and in 
silence, observed him for a long time, afterward 
walking moodily to the fireplace and leaning there, 
with his shoulders against the side of the chimney- 
piece and his hands in his pockets. Mr. Urmson 
had taken a seat over against him. 

"I had no idea of this," Jack said at length. 
" No mere fever has done that to Garth ; there's 
been Lell in his mind. And you may call me a 
fool if you like, Mr. Urmson, but I know one thing 
that's been the matter.' 
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" Be as wise as you please ; I shan't mind" 

" Well, look here. I love Garfch, and I don't care 
who knows it : that's one thing. And I know a 
cheat when I see it, no matter if it's as pretty as 
Madge Danver. I've seen women enough, good 
and bad, but never her equal, either for beauty or 
deviltry. If I were Mephistopheles and Caliban 
mixed half and half, there might be a chance of her 
getting suitably married. No wonder Garth got 
the fever !" 

« I don't know your sources of information, but, 
judging by appearances, their engagement has been 
remarkable for the good faith and constancy shown 
on both sides." 

'' Good faith and constancy are life to scoundrels, 
but death to honest men. I don't pretend to fathom 
Madge Danver, but there's no mystery about Garth's 
share in the business. When we were in Europe 
together, Mr. Urmson, he lived like a man who felt 
that he was at his best and happiest, and knew there 
must soon be an end of it. But often, after we'd 
had a particularly fine time somewhere, and had got 
home again, he'd begin to tramp up and down the 
room, with that scowl of his, and his hands in his 
pockets, talking about Madge. By God, it was 
pitiable! He'd set his teeth, and growl out that 
she was the loveliest, sweetest, purest — that what- 
ever good or great thing he did would be her doing 
— you can imagine the kind of stuff it was.: always 
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the same thing, and a lie from htgaoms^ to end- 
Once he came near killing me, for the second time 
in our acquaintance, because I told him he didn't 
care a damn for her, and knew it. He swore she 
was all he lived for, and that he had ccmie to Eorope 
only to make himself worthier of her. I told him 
I belicTed he lied, and then he took me by the 
throat. I hope 111 never get such another look as 
he gave me for a couple of seconda If he'd <mly 
look that way at Madge once, I codld almost bdieve 
she'd be true to him ever after; for she'd see that 
CSarth had a bigger devil in him than she had. It 
wasn't two seconds before he let go of me, and put 
his hands down by bis sides ; but I'd made up my 
mind to be murdered, and almost wished he'd go on 
and finish me. Then I saw another thing I don't 
care to see again — I saw bim cry. I never meant 
to tell this^ Mr. Urmson. He's a terrible fellow." 

Jack took a chair and sat down, fixing his eyes 
on the fire, his £ace moving with suppressed excite- 
ment. Mr. Urmson folded his arms, and was silent. 

** At all events," Jack went on, advancing his chin 
and using a steadier tone, '' that was the last I heard 
from him about Madge Danver. He went home 
some months afterward, and I must say I never 
imagined he'd find her faithful to him. But all I 
knew of her then was the glimpse or two I got of 
her before we started for Europe. She's clever 
enough to cheat with honesty. She has her own 
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reasons for not letting him go till she's got her other 
strings in proper order." 

"You have a clear head, Jack, and something 
better than that, maybe. I agree with you that 
<Jarth ought not to marry her. You know him well; 
but Madge you do not know. You have penetrated 
further than most people are able to do ; you see 
the subtlety and perverted principles beneath the 
beauty and fascination, but you've taken no account 
of the goodness and sincerity that is mixed up along 
with it. That is what makes Madge hard to deal 
justly with. I have reason to believe that she has 
loved Garth at times as much as she can ever love 
anybody, and that she would rather love him than 
Any other man. She might have married twenty 
times while Grarth was abroad, and the reason she 
•didn't was that she feared to find out, when it was 
too late, that Grarth was her true match, after alL 
Her love seems to come and go like the tide ; but, 
in fact, it is her opinion as to the identity of the 
man with her ideal of him that varies. She would 
be perfectly happy if Grarth would assert himself so 
powerfully as to drive all doubt and wavering out 
of her mind. She doesn't enjoy fickleness for its 
own sake." 

" That's just what she does do, I say," interposed 
Selwyn. " What sort of an ideal has a girl like 
that got ? What she likes is to feel the contact of a 
peremptory, masculine nature with her own. But 
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she wouldn't be satisfied to find all the qualities she 
likes collected in one man. She'd rather have them 
distributed among half a dozen or a hundred, and so 
have the fun of going to a different man for the 
enjoyment of each quality. Fickleness is the breath 
of her life. I beg your pardon for disputing you^ 
Mr. Urmson, but I believe what I say." 

" I quite believe you believe it ; but I'd rather be- 
too lenient, Jack, than over-harsh ; and maybe, tirhen 
you have lived long enough to find out how little 
good the best-disposed people can do, you'U think 
lenient opinions the wiser." 

" Yes, but no fellow can hoist himself by his own 
waistband. I take myself as I am; God only knows- 
whether I'll ever be any wiser. Look here. When 
Madge first came in just now, she was as full of the 
devil as she could hold. She has been up to some 
mischief or other this morning. Garth had nothing 
to do with her coming. That sentimental talk about 
him was humbug, and — ^" 

" How do you know that ?" inquired Mr. Urmson^ 
beginning to smile. 

" Because in the next breath she encouraged me 
to make secret love to her. Yes, I'm set down for & 
place among the happy hundred already. Waa 
there ever anything between this Sam Kineo and 
her ?' 

" There may have been ; but Sam hasn't been in 
this part 6f the world for the last ten years or there- 
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abouts, and I'll admit she may have been fickle 
enough to forget him." 

" But she'd remember if she saw him. And what 
if she bad seen him, and he were in the house at 
this moment 1" 

" And what if he should turn out to be the Mr. 
Flint whom you lost sight of at Liverpool — who, of 
course, is a half-breed Indian, known to have re- 
ceived letters directed in a feminine handwriting, 
and post-marked New Hampshire ? That would be 
rather curious, in spite of its probability ;" and Mr. 
Urmson took his chin meditatively in his hand. 
Jack was not fully satisfied whether the other's 
mood were wholly ironic or partly earnest ; but at 
all events he seemed to resolve, after a little con- 
sideration, to let that particular subject drop for the 
time being. There were several other questionable 
matters. 

*' How about this nursing, and medicine-bringing,, 
and music-playing ?" he demanded, rising to get the 
violin, and returning with it to his seat by the fire. 
** Yes, this is Miss Elinor's instrument. But how 
came she, and not Madge, to act as Mrs. Mildred's, 
substitute T 

** That is one of the few things that I don't know. 
I was asleep. Madge, you will be gratified to hear,, 
has not visited Garth at all until to-day. It seems* 
strange that she and Elinor should have come 
separately and apparently in ignorance of each 
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other. I must say I was more surprised to see 
Madge here than Miss Elinor." 

"It's all cross-purposes now," said Jack, biting 
his under lip; " but there seem to be about as many- 
good people as bad mixed up in it, so it ought to 
come out right in the end — as right as things in this 
world are likely to come. There's somebody." 

A waggon had driven up to the door, and there 
were voices in the hall below. The two men sat 
looking at each other, listening. Madge's voice, with 
its elastic rise and fall, soft and yet penetrating ; the 
magniloquent superiority of Golightley's organ ; and 
then a short forcible rumble that caused a smile to 
chase away the pugnacious expression which had 
just darkened Selwyn's face, and Mr. Urmson to 
rise to his feet with a breath of relief. Professor 
Orindle ! 

" We'll meet them downstairs," Mr. Urmson said, 
leading the way ; and arm in arm they descended 
And entered the kitchen, whither the whole party 
had betaken itself. 

" Ah, my dear Cuthbert, I got him, you see, in 
«pite of the prince of the powers of Bowdoin and 
aU his angels. But the dear boy's on the mending 
hand already — so our little Margaret tells me — and 
all Elinor's doing, eh ? Ha ! ha ! H'm ?" 

This latter inteijection, with an accompanying 
•change of expression from gay to grave, was elicited 
by Jack Selwyn, whom Golightley had not till then 
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happened to see. Feeling an authoritative tap ou 
the shoulder, however, he turned his head, and had 
the sensation, which, whether agreeable or the 
reverse, was manifestly unexpected, of beholding 
within two feet of him a face he had supposed to 
be distant at least three thousand miles. Jack's 
hazel eyes seemed to find their way through Go- 
lightley's tinted glasses, and there was no avoiding 
a recognition. "Ah, you must be Selwyn — Jack 
Selwyn, I think. Let me see — studying law in 
Vienna, aren't you ? How-d'y'-do V 

He held out an amicable, if somewhat patronizing, 
hand, which Jack looked at curiously, without 
moving his own from behind his back. " I keep 
an eye on the law," he said, while Golightley 
endeavoured to ignore the rebuff by ostentatiously 
unbuttoning and removing his kid glove; "but 
speculation is my hobby just now. You ought to 
be able to give me a hint about South Americans^ 
if any man can." 

" Yes, I'm sure of that, Mr. Selwyn/' said Madge, 
who had been observing the encounter of these gen- 
tlemen with an arch expression of mischief. She 
came up to Golightley as she spoke, and put her 
hand affectionately within his arm. " He made all 
his money in South Americans — didn't you, uncle ? 
But then, you know, poor Mr. Tenterden lost all his 
\a them; so you mustn't be too precipitate and 
positive, Mr. Selwyn. Now you needn't laugh. 
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Unde Golightley, because you know you taught me 
those words yourself." 

Uncle Golightley had not laughed, nor even 
betrayed an inclination to do so ; but after Madge 
had spoken, he seemed to think it as well to draw 
back his moustache and wrinkle the comers of his- 
eyes in what might have answered for a spasm of 
polite merriment. At this juncture Elinor came up 
and touched his other arm, with a gesture implying 
both reluctance and the determination to overcome it» 

" Won't you have some lunch ?" she asked. 
"We've been getting it ready, and you are come 
just in time. You must have something to teU me 
about your journey." 

" My sweet Elinor 1" he exclaimed, turning quickly 
and raising her hand to his lips. It was perhaps a» 
honestly affectionate a salute a,s he had ever given 
a woman. 

"Come, then," said she, blushing and drawing 
him away. 

Jack looked after them rather blankly ; but he 
bit his lip with chagrin on finding that his discom- 
fiture was being secretly observed by Madge. 

" They are ever so much in love with each other," 
she remarked, as soon as their eyes met. " Don't 
you think they will be very happy ?" 

" I think she ought to be," Jack replied, after a 
pause, solacing himself with the ambiguity of his- 
phrase. 
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In fact, however, Madge must have been as much 
:surprised as he that Elinor should so far breakdown 
the barriers of her maidenly and constitutional 
reserve as thus deliberately to seek out her lover. 
Only Elinor knew how, during the last few hours, 
she had sadly but resolutely bound herself to be to 
Oolightley, in deed as already in word, all that a 
"V^oman may be to a man. He, for his part, had 
herein a new experience before him, and one which, 
in the present aspect of his affairs, was likely to 
occasion him a good deal of unpremeditated emotion. 
For it should be said of him that if hitherto he had 
been practically a stranger to the more noble and 
unselfish kind of love, he had also never happened 
to meet with a woman at once capable of rendering 
him the like tender and refined observance, and 
willing to do so. For the present the change in her 
bearing flattered and titillated him only; but a 
time might come when it « should influence him 
more importantly. 
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PICKLES AND CIOARETTES. 



7 ET as have lancheon too," Madge pro- 
posed, with a dash of demure convi- 
vialiam in her tone which made her 
appear delightfully jolly, "I know 
where there are some pickles, and I think maybe 
Nikomis might let yoa have a little brandy. And 
then you'll smoke a cigar over me, won't you ? so 
as to drive away the contagion." 

" Contagion I" echoed Jack, as he followed his 
beautiful entertainer to the pantry. "Everybody 
here seems to think typhoid conta^ons. It's 
nothing of the sort," 

"Oh, isn't it? How clever you are! Well, I 
don't care whether it is or not, for I know I shall 
never die of a fever. That's the pickles, I think. 
Can you reach them t" 

" These are infernally good pickles. Miss Madge. 
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Suppose we sit on these two water-pails and eat 
our lunch off the flour-barrel. I suppose I mustn't 
tell you how much in love with you I am ? besides, 
you know it already." 

" Oh, I'm engaged to Garth, Mr. Selwyn," said 
she, very gravely ; " so you may tell me whatever 
you please.*' 

" You are as logical as you are lovely. Well, I 
admire your genius for finance. Perhaps you can 
tell me something about South Americans ?" 

" Now you are making fun of me. Why should 
you come all the way from Europe to this pantry 
to ask such a question as that ?" 

" All the wise people don't live in Europe ; but 
after eating these pickles, I'm prepared to expect 
almost anything of this pantry. I'd give a thousand 
pounds for trustworthy information about South 
Americans." 

** Oh, I dare say ; and then you'd go off and make 
eighty or a hundred thousand. I'd give Ave times 
as much as that, Mr. Selwyn, if— I had it in my 
pocket." 

'' But the better way is to find out for yourself, 
without asking anybody, and then you could put 
the hundred thousand in your purse ; and if any 
fellow came along, and offered you five thousand 
for information, you could turn up your nose and 
look virtuous and say, ' Go away, you naughty man. 
I don't know what you mean.' 
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Madge laughed heartily, though not loui "I 
like you ever so much," said she. " It's so pleasant 
to be perfectly silly once in a while ! Aren't you 
going to eat any more ? Oh, I suppose you want 
your brandy." 

"Thank you. Miss Madge, I always carry the 
creature with me," replied Jack, producing a small 
travelling-flask from his pocket. ''Nikomis's might 
be too strong, you know. But this will keep us 
just at the right point of silliness. Tou must take 
a Uttle." 

*' I will, if you are sure it's good for contagion, 
Mr. Selwyn; and perhaps I ought to smoke a 
cigarette too, if you have one. Thank you. South 
American ladies smoke cigarett-es, don't they? Let's 
pretend we are there." 

Jack struck a match and handed it to her ; she 
lit her cigarette, inhaled the delicate smoke, and 
breathed it forth again through her nostrils, her 
dark eyes sparkling at him through the fragrant 
haze. '* Do I do it right ?" she asked innocently. 

" Yes ; and all you want now to make you perfect 
is a little refined swearing now and then : only you 
must be careful always to do it in a low, quiet voice, 
and with a very distinct enunciation. Let me 
instruct you." 

" No," said she, with a sigh ; " I sha'n't be perfect 
till I have a fortune. What was that we were 
talking about ? Oh, finding out about things for 
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yourself. But ovon if you liad, thero might be so 
much trouble in the way of turning it into money, 
thnt you would prefer to let the other fellow pay 
you for informing him. Shouldn't you think so ? 
Because Tm sure anybody who couldn't make a 
fortune out of five tliousand pounds might as well 
stay at home and forget all about South Ame- 
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" You'd have to convince the other follow, though, 
that your information would lead to something, else 
ho might prefer to find out for himself too ; and then 
where would you bo ?** 

Madge touched her lips to the brandy, gave a 
little shudder, and sot it down ; then the ash of her 
cigarette fell on her di'ess, and she shook it hastily 
oft' with a merry pretence of dismay. She was 
evidently in the highest spirits, yet thoroughly 
under control of herself. Jack was by no means 
sure that he could read her thoughts, yet he felt it 
to be highly probable that she read his; and whether 
or not she was decided what to do, had, at all events, 
no special anxieties. She comprehended the bear- 
ings of the case, and meant to profit by her know- 
ledge in one way or another. So much seemed 
likely enough; but how she got her knowledge 
Jack was unable to conceive. It could hardly have 
been by dint of pure mother-wit; and, on the other 
hand, it was incredible that any criminal in his 
proper senses would spontaneously confess himself 
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to a woman, be her fascinations what they might. 
Was it possible, then, that Madge really knew 
nothing, and was audaciously attempting to bluff 
him into giving her a due? These speculations 
passed through Jack's head while he was biting off 
the end, of his cigar and striking a fresh light. He 
leaned back on his water-pail till his shoulders 
came against the side of the meat-safe, and in this 
position awaited what his charming companion 
might say next. It ought to be something to the 
point. But there was never any forecasting what 
Madge would say or do. 

*' I wish you'd teach Garth to smoke and drink 
and swear," she began, dropping her festive air for 
one of thoughtful gravity. " He does them once in 
a while, of course, but not smoothly and as if they 
were nothing. He would be shocked if he saw me 
— ^this way." With the words, she crossed one 
knee over the other, and fell into a beautiful 
parody of Selwyn's careless attitude. He smiled 
satirically, and said, "After a ten years' courtship, 
that's odd." 

" Oh, there's a great deal about me that Garth 
doesn't know, and wouldn't if he were to court me 
ten years more. I don't behave to him as I do to 
you, Mr. Selwyn. Garth isn't a detective ; and he 
says straight out what he means and what he wants, 
as a man ought to do. There's nobody like him, I 
know. I don't want there to be." 
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" If I teach him to smoke and drink and swear, 
there wouldn't be any Garth at all. Is that what 
you want ?" 

" Yoii teach him anything !" exclaimed she, with 
a pungent accent of angry contempt, though still 
the tone was low. " You think you know pae, Jack 
Selwyn. YouVe found out that I didn't visit him 
while he's been ill, have you ? And you say I don't 
love him. You are an honourable gentleman, of 
course, and can tell women how they should behave 
and think; and you can see through them, can't 
you? YoVj teach my Garth anything? Ha! ha! 
ha ! I do love him I I do — do love him !" 

" Do you ?" 

" Yes, I love him. And yet I can tell you all you 
would like to tell me, if you weren't too — polite. 
I didn't go to him when he was ill, because I didn't 
care to ; and I didn't care whether he died or not. 
I don't care now. And you may tell that to every- 
body you meet : I dare say you will. But rather 
than see him get to be like other men, with their 
airs and lies and little vices, I'd die myself. So I 
love him. I don't want to die ; I like to live, and 
I never want to die ; but I'd sooner die than see 
him like you, or like — the man who's engaged to 
marry Elinor." 

"You are very acute. Miss Madge," muttered 
Selwyn, conscious that he had winced. 

"Would you be willing to take me on your 
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detective force ?" asked she, with an angry smile, 
resting her firm round arms on the barrel-head, and 
bendinor her brifjht face toward him. " It must be 
such an interesting profession, if a handsome, fashion- 
able young gentleman goes into it just for fun — or 
no, it was because he had a noble, abstract hatred 
of wrong, and love of justice ! And now that he 
finds somebody is going to marry Elinor, how much 
more abstract his hatred of wrong becomes, and 
how much harder he will make his detectives work 1 
And he means to get people to help him without 
their knowing it themselves; he sees through every- 
body, and manages them so cleverly !" 

"You are letting your cigarette go out. Miss 
Madge." 

" Thank you ; I know what you mean. You 
don't want Garth to marry me ; I wouldn't make a 
good wife for him. Perhaps he don't love me, 
because we have waited so long ? But then you 
know that he'd marry me, whether he loved me or 
not, because he's said he would; so you want to 
make him believe that I'm not faithful to him. 
Do you think I didn't understand why you began 
to flirt with me the first minute you saw me, and 
why you proposed to sit in here, and gave me brandy 
to drink and tobacco to smoke ? You thought you'd 
get evidence against me, and tell Garth I was im- 
modest and false, and would betray him for the sake 
of the first fop that came along. That was honour- 
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able and like a gentleman, wasn't it ? And how 
self-sacrificing of you to flirt with a pretty girl in 
the cause of abstract right and justice ! — only you 
wouldn't tell Garth that part of it. Tell him all, if 
you like ; you'll find he loves me enough to kill you 
for it. What right have you to meddle between u^ ? 
If I ran away from him with another man, what 
would you think ?" 

" I should wonder what had been the object of all 
this talk." 

" Ah, Jack Selwyn, what a quick-witted man !" 
She paused abruptly, and for a moment Jack thought 
she was about either to laugh immoderately or give 
way to a passion of tears ; it was uncertain which. 
But after a few irregular breaths, she regained 
control of herself and did neither. She went on in 
a less rapid tone than before, though there was now 
a jarring metallic ring in it. 

*' I'll tell you, because I know you can't under- 
stand, and wouldn't believe if you did. If I ran 
away from him, it would be because I loved him too 
much to stay and marry him. I know what he 
needs, and what I am. He needn't feel jealous of 
the man I run off with, nor of anybody in the world. 
What is love ? Can you tell me ? Do you think 
there could be a woman who honoured it so much 
as to turn her back on it ? — Well, have I kept you 
entertained, Mr. Selwyn ? Have you enjoyed your 
lunch r 
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"Yes; I never had a spicier one," returned he. 
He spoke, as he had done ever since she had 
launched into this unexpected and bewildering 
tirade, in a cold, cynical tone, not because he felt 
cynical, but as an instinctive defence against being 
quite overborne and vanquished by the passionate, 
haphazard subtlety of her attack. So soon as the 
stress was removed, however, he could venture to 
take a more genuine attitude. And now he owned 
to himself that he had taken this young woman's 
measure quite too heedlessly, and had fairly laid 
himself open to the taunts and ridicule she had 
dealt out to him. The interview had greatly 
modified his idea of her, yet in such a manner as 
to stagger all expectation of easily finding her out. 
What she had said was one thing, and something of 
a puzzle in itself; why she had said it, and whether 
she meant it, were other questions which Jack felt 
his inability to answer. He did not know whether 
she meant to marry Garth or not. Had she made 
up her mind to desert him, and was she trying to 
justify her fickleness by calling it fine names ? Or 
was she (feeling herself insecure) striving to shame 
herself into honesty ? Had she spoken from de- 
liberate forethought or from unpremeditated im- 
pulse ? It had sounded very like the latter ; yet, 
on going over what had passed, Jack could not find 
that she had anywhere given him a practical 
handle against her. She had said some apparently 
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very reckless things, yet nothing really irretrievable, 
that she might not interpret to her own advantage. 
On the whole, the main impression left upon his 
mind was that Madge was more of a woman, in 
every sense of the phrase, than he had given her 
credit for being. And though Jack was not given 
to fear of either woman or man, he was frankly 
willing to congratulate himself that his destiny 
was not bound up with that of this beautiful and 
brilUant girl. 

" I'm sorry to have made you angry," he said ; 
" but you ought to consider that no one but you 
would have been keen-witted enough to take 
offence. Take my advice for what it's worth — don't 
marry Garth : marry some old fool. You were bom 
to set the world by the ears, and Garth would be 
terribly in your way, I can tell you." 

" Thank you. You would not dare say that to 
me if Garth were here." 

"I'll repeat it before him where you choose. 
Why should I varnish words with you. Miss Madge? 
You have given me the right to say what I think 
to you, and I shall use it henceforward. What 
would be the use of my declaring that I had a 
profound reverence for your candour and constancy 
and moral and religious fastidiousness, or that I 
believed in the guileless innocence of a girl who 
had just outwitted me ? Yes, I admit you've out- 
witted me. I know no more about South Americans, 
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for instance, than I did before ; but then. Miss Madge, 
I know as much ; and probably that will be enough 
for the purpose." 

Madge got up and set her foot upon the water- 
pail, resting her elbow on her knee and her chin 
upon her hand, while her dark glance wandered 
over the brown boarded floor. " Fm glad you have 
treated me as you have done/* said she. " I have 
looked forward to your coming, and I might have 
helped you, and you me ; but I shall feel better to 
do without you, and to hate you. Do your best to 
take Garth from me," she added, looking up at him 
with a sudden gleam of enmity. " He won't thank 
you in the end, and I will have my way in every- 
thing in spite of you all." 

" And I'm to clear out V said Jack, rising also 
and going to the door. " Well, good-bye. It's worth 
a man's being born to quarrel with you ; but he'd 
better die than love you." 

He went out, closing the door of the shadowy 
little pantry behind him. Madge, when she felt 
herself entirely alone, reseated herself on the bucket, 
and stayed long in still-eyed reverie, one arm thrown 
across the top of the barrel, while the fingers of the 
other hand pinched little creases in the skirt upon 
her knee. At last a change came over her; she 
began to pant and tremble; suddenly she turned 
and pillowed her forehead on her arms, and then for 
a time she wept from her very souL Could Garth 
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have come to her then, he might have gained a 
blessing both for Madge and for himself. But the 
time passed, and she got slowly to her feet, feeling 
that she had done with tears. And, after all, the 
blessing might have grown into a corse. 
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